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THREE ROADS IN LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 

A I. A S T .SCENE. 

Onk Iasi, glance at the Mazzarini Palace, and we leave it for ever. 

Scaled in the drawing-room, where Lady Hester once held sway, in the 
very chair around which swarmed her devoted courtiers and admirers, Mrs.’ 
Ricketts now reclined, pretty much on the same terms, and with probably 
some of the same sentiments, as Louis Blanc, or his friend Albert, might 
have experienced on finding themselves domesticated within the Palace of 
the Lvuvemhourg. They nere, so to .say, parallel circumstances. There had 
been a great reverse d' f irtune, :ui abdication, and a flight. The syco¬ 
phants of the day before wore the masters now, and none disputed the pre¬ 
tensions of any bold enough to assume dictation. To be sure, Mrs. 
Ricketts’s rule, like Ledru llollin’s, was but a Provisional Government; for 
already the bills for an approaching sale of everything were posted Over the 
front of the Palace, and Racca Morlachc’s people were cataloguing every 
article with a searching accuracy, very tormenting to the beholders. 

Prom .some confused impression that they were friends of Lady Hester, 
and that Mrs. Ricketts’s health was in a precarious condition. Sir Stafford 
gave orders that they should not be molested in any way, but permitted to 
prolong tbcirstay to the latest period compatible ■with the arrangement for 
sale. A sense of gratitude, too, mingled with these feelings; for Mrs. 
Rickctt.s had never ceased to indite euphuistic notes of inquiry after George 
himself,—send presents of impracticabfls compounds in paste and preserves, 
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together witK bottles of mixtures, lotions, embrocations, and liniments,— 
one tithe of ■which would have invalided a regiment. Grounsell, it is true, 
received these civilities in a most unworthy spirit; called her “an old hum¬ 
bug,” with a very unpolite expletive annexed to it; and all but hurled the 
pharmacopoeia at the head of the messenger. Still; he had other cares too 
pressing to sui^r his mind to dwell on such trifles; and when Onslow ex¬ 
pressed a wish that the family should not be disturbed in their occupancy, 
he njcrely muttered, "Let them stay and be d—d;” and thought no more 
of them. 

Now, although the Palace was, so to speak, dismantled, the servants dis¬ 
charged, the horses sent to livery for sale, the mere residence was conve¬ 
nient for Mrs. Ricketts. It afforded a favourable opportunity for a general 
" doing up” of the Vdllino Zee—a moment for which all her late ingenuity 
had not been able to provide. It opened a convenient occasion, too, for 
supplying her own garden with a very choice collection of flowers from the 
Mazzariui—fuschias, geraniums, and orchidic, being far beyond all the in- 
ventorial science of Morlache’s men; and lastly, it conferred the pleasing 
honour of dating all her despatches to her hundred correspondents from the 
Palazzo Mazzarmi, where, to oblige her dear Lady Hester, she ■was still 
lingering —"Se sacrificandoP as she deliglitcdto express it, “ai doveri drW 
amidda." To these cares she had now vowed herself a martyr. The 
General believed in her sorrows; Martha would have sworn to them ; and 
not a whit the less sincerely, that she spent hours in secreting tulip roots 
^ and hyacinths, while a deeper scheme was in perpetration—no less than to 
substitute a copy of a Gerard Dow for the origiaal, and thus transmit the 
genius of the Ricketts family to a late posterity. Poor Martha would have 
assisted in a murder at her bidding, and not liad a suspicion of its being 
a crime I 

It was an evening “ at homo to her few most intimate friends,” when 
Mrs. Ricketts, using the privilege of an invalid, descended to the drawing¬ 
room in a costume which united an ingenious compromise between the 
habit of waking and sleeping. A short tunic, a kind of female monkey- 
jacket, of faded yellow satin edged with swansdowu, and a cap of the same 
material, whose shape was borrowed from that worn by the Beefeaters, 
formed the upper po'tion of a dress, to wliich wide fur boots, with gold 
tassels, and a great hanging pocket, like a sabrctasche, gave a false air of 
a military postume. “It was singular,” she would remark, with a bland 
smile, “but very becoming!” Besides,it suited every clime. She used to 
come down to breakfast in it at Windsor Castle; “ the Queen liked it;” the 
Bey of Tripoli loved-it; and the Hospodar of Wallachia had one made for 
himself exactly from the pattern. Her guests were the same party we have 
already introduced to our reader in theVillino Zoe—Haggerstone, the Pole, 
and Poglaas, being the privileged few admitted into her august presence, 
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and who came to make up her whist-tabic, and offer their respectful homage 
on her convalescence. 

The Carnival was just over, the dull season of Lent had begun, and the 
Ricketts’s tea-table was a resource when notinng else offered. Such was 
the argument of Haggerstone as he took a cheap dinnei^with Foglass at 
the Luna. 

“ Site’s an infernal bore. Sir—that I know fully as well as you can inform 
me—but please to tell me who isn’t a bore ?” Then he added, in a lower 
voice, “ Cer'calnly it ain’t you !" 

“ Yes, ves—agree with you,” said Foglass; “she has reason to be sore 
about the Onslows’ treatment.” 

“ I said a bore. Sir—not sore,” screamed out Haggensf one. 

“ Ha!” replied the other, not understanding the correction. “I remem¬ 
ber one day, when Townsend- 

“ I)—n Townsend!” said Haggerstone. 

“No, not Han—Tom Townsend. That fellow who was always with 
Mathews.” 

“ IValh a little quicker, and you may talk as much balderdash as you 
please,” said the other, buttoning up his coat, and resolving not to pay the 
slightest attention to his companion’s agrecabUity. 

“ IVlio is here ?” asked Haggerstone, as he followed the servaut^p t!ie 
stiiirs. 

“ Nobody hut Coiuit Pelrolaffsky, Sir.” 

“ Un Comte k bon compte,” muttered Haggerstone to himself, always 
pleased when he could be sarcastic, even in soliloquy. “ They’ll find it no 
easy matter to get a tenant for this house now-a-days. Florence Ls going 
down. Sir, and v ill soon be little belte: than Boulogne-snr-Mcr.” 

“ Very pleasant, indeed, for a irionili in summer,” responded Foglass, 
who had only caught up the last word. “Ho yon think of going there?” 

“ Going there!” shouted out the other, in a voice that made misconcep¬ 
tion impossible. “About as soon as I should take lodgings in Wapping 
for country air!” 

This speech brought them to the door of the drawing-room, into which 
Haggerstone now entered, with that peculiar step which struck him as 
oombining the jaunty slide of a man of fashion with the martial tread of an 
old soldier. 

“Ha! my old adherents—aU my faitliful ones!” sighed Mrs. Ricketts, 
giving a hand to each to kiss; and then, in a voice of deep emotion, she 
said, “ Bless you both! May peace and happiness be beneath your roof- 
trees ! joy sit beside your hearth!” 

Haggerstone reddened a htUe; for however alive to the ludicrous, in his 
neighbours, he was marvellously sensitive as to having a part in the piece 
himself. 

w2 
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Mc looting quite youiself again,*’ said he, hluully. 
soul, indeed, is unchanged; the spirit——” 

“What’s become of Purvis?” broke in Haggcrslone, ulio never gave any 
quarter to these poetic flights. 

“ You’ll tee him presently. He has been so mncli fatigued and exhausted 
by this horrid police investigation, that he never gets up till late. I’ve put 
him on a coarse of dandelion, and aconite too; the ilrst elfect of tvljicli is 
always unpleasant.” 

Leaving Fogkss in conclave with the hostess, Haggcrslone now ap¬ 
proached the Count, who had four several times performed liis toilet opera¬ 
tion of running his hands through his hair, in expectation of being ad¬ 
dressed,, 

“ Hos^'d’je piquet lately?” asked the Colonel, half cavalierly. 

“ A8*|i I,was linking of piquet, vrid my country in shains ! How you 
can askc me dat ?” 

“What did you do with Norwood t’other night ?” resumed the other, in 
a voice somewhat lower. 

Won four hundred and fifty—hat he no pay!” 

“ Nor ever will.” 

“ What you say ?—^not pay me what I wms I” 

“ Nft; a sou of it.” 

“ And dis you call English Noblemans—Pair d’Auglctcrre !” 

“ Hush! Don’t be carried away by your feelings. Some men, Norwood 
won’t pay, because he doesn’t know them. There are others he treats the 
same way, because he does know them—very equitable, eh ?” 

The observation seemed more intelligible to the Pole tliau polite, for he 
bit his lip and was silent, while Haggerstone went on; 

“ He’s gone, and that, at least, is a point gained ; and now that these 
Onslows have left tins, and that cur Jekyl, we may expect a little quietness 
for a while at least; but here comes Purvis.” And tliat worthy individual 
was led in on Martha’s arm, a large green shade over his eyes, and his face 
plentifully sprinkled with flour. 

“ What’s the matter with you, man? You’re ‘got up’ like a ghost in a 
melodrama.” 

-^ Th^’ve taken all the cuti-cuti-cuti-” 

?f|^“Call it skin. Sir, and go on.” 

.^^“Sk-skin off my face with a lin-liniment,” cried'he, “and I could 
^Wscream out with paiu whenever I speak!” 

“ Balm of marigolds, with the essential oil of crab-apple,” said Martha. 
“I made it myself.” 

“ I wish to Hea-Heaven you Imd tr-tried it tqo,” whispered he. 

" Brother Scroope, you are ungrateful,” said Mrs. Ricketts, with the air 
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of a.Judge, cliargiiig. “The vicissitudes of teiiij.irature, here, require the 
use of astringenfs. The excessive heat of that iice-eoiirt-” 

“By the way, iiow has that affair ended?” ash .d Haggerstone. 

“ITl tell y screamed out Purvis, in a burst of eagerness. “They’ve 
fi-fi-fined uie Imi'dred and f-f-fifty soudi for being w-where I never was, 
and fighting somebody I nrnever saw.” ; 

“ You got u T vheaply. Sir. I’ve known a man senteneed to the galleys 
for less; and witii a better character tq boot,” muttered he to himself. 

“ Lord Norwood and the rest said that I was a pr-pr-principal, and he 
swore that he found me hiding in a cave.” 

“ And did he so ?” 

“ Yes; but it was only out of curi-curi-curi-” 

" Curiosity, Sir, like other luxuries, must be paid for j and, as you seem 
u glutton, your appetite may be expensive to you.” 

“The mystery remains unsolved as to young Onslow, Colonel?” said 
Mrs. Picketts, halt in question. 

“ I believe not. Madam. The explanation is very simple. The gallant 
Guardsman, having heard of Guilmard’s skill, preferred being reported 
‘ missiug’ to ‘ killed,’ haring previously arranged with Norwood to take his 
place. The price was, I fancy, a smart one—some say five thousand, some 
call it ten. Whatever the amount, it has not been paid, and Norwood is 
furious.” 

“ But the accident ?” 

“As for tliat. Madam, notliing more natural than to crack your skull 
when you lose your head.” And Haggerstonc drew liimself up with the proud 
consciousness of his own smartness. 

“Then of course the poor young mau is ruined?” obsemd Martha. 

“ I siiouid say so. Madam—utterly ruined. lie may figure on the Com¬ 
mittee of a Polish Ball, but any other society would of course reject him.” 
This was said to obtain a sneer at Petrolaiffsky, without his being able to 
guess why. “ I believe I may say, without much fear of contradietion, that 
these Onslows were all humbugs! The old Banker’s wealth, my Lady’s 
refinement, the Guardsman’s spirit, were all in the same category—down¬ 
right humbugs!” 

“ How he hates us—^how he detests the aristocracy,” said Mrs. Bicketts, 
in a whisper to the Pole. 

“ And de Dalton—what of her ?—^is she millionnaire ?” asked Petrolaffsky. 

“The father a small shopkeeper in Baden, Sir; children’s,toys, nut- 
oracxers, and paper-knives being the staple of his riches. Poglass can tell 
you ;dl about it. lie wants to hear about those Daltons,” screamed be into 
the deaf man’.s ear. 

“Poor as Job—hasn’t sixpence—Jves * tliree-pair back,’ and dines for a 
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'zwanzigcr/ Lame daughter makes sometliiag by cutting heads for canes 
and umbrellas. He picks up a trifle about the hotels.” 

“ Ach Gott! and I was so near be in loaf wid dc sister!” muttered the 
Pole. 

“She is likely to d-d-do better, Coimt,” cackled in Purvis. “She’s 
caught her Tartar—ha, ha, ha!” 

“Midohekofl' doesn’t mean marriage. Sir, depend upon it,” said Hagger- 
stone. 

" Martha, leave the room, my dear,” said Mrs. Ricketts, bridling. “He 
could no more relish a pleasure without a vice, than he could dine without 
caviare.” 

“ But they are be-be-betrothed,” cried Purvis. “ I saw a letter with an 
account of the ceremony. Mid-chekoff fitted up a beautiful chapel at, his 
villa, and there was a Greek priest came sp-special from M-M-M-Mos- 
cow-" 

“I thought you were going to say from the Moon, Sir; and it would be 
almost as plausible,” croaked Haggerstouc. 

“I saw the letter. It wasn’t shown to me, but I.saw it; audit was 
that woman from Breslau gave her away.” 

“IVhat! old Madame Heidendorf? She has assisted at a great many 
similar ceremonies before, Sir.” 

“ It was the Emperor sent her on purpose,” cried Purvis, very angiy at 
the disparagement of his history. 

“ In this unbelieving age, Sir, I must say that your fresh innocence is 
charming; but permit me to tell you that I know old Caroline Meersburg 
—she was sister of the fellow that stole the Archduke Michael’s dress-sword 
at the Court ball given for his birthday. I have known her five-and-Uiirty 
years. You must have met her. Madam, at Lubetskoy’s, when he was 
Minister at Naples, the year after ti:e battle of Marengo.” 

“ I was wearing trousers with frills to them, and hunting butterflies at 
that time,” said Mrs. Ricketts, with a great effort at a smile. 

"I haven’t a doubt of it. Madam.” And tbeu muttered to himself, 
“And if childishness mean youth, she will enjoy a perpetual spring!” 

“The ceremony,” rc.urned Purvis, very eager to relate liis story, “ was 
dr-droll enough; they cut off a—a—a lock of her hair, and tied it up with 
one of Ids.” 

“ A good wig spoiled!” croaked Ha^erstone. 

“Th^^hen brought a b-b-b——” 

“Ababy, Sir?” 

“No, not a b-baby, a b-basin—a silver basin—and they poured water 
over both their hands.” 

“A ceremony by no means in accordance with Russian prejudices,” 
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chimed in Haggerstoae. . “ They know far more of train oil and bears’ fat 
than of brovm Windsor!” 

“ Not the higher nobBity, Colonel—not the people of rank,” objected 
Mrs. Hicketts. 

“Tiierc ari Tio’tc such. Madam. 1 have lived in intimacy with them all, 
from Alexamier doirawards. You may dress them how you please, but the 
Cossack is in Hu: blood. Eaw beef and red breeches are more than in¬ 
stincts with them^ and, except the , Poles, they are the dirtiest nation of 
Euroj)e.” 

“ Whet you say of Polen ?" asked Petrolaffsky. 

“ Tlmt il' oil could smooth down the acrimony of politics, you ought to 
be a happy people yet. Sir.” 

“Aud we are a great people dis minet. Haven’t we Urednfiskioctsch, 
de best General in de world; and Krakouventkay, de greatest poet; and 
VladoJ'itski, dc most distinguish pianist ?” 

“Keep them, Sir, with all their consonants;, and Heaven give you luck 
with them,” said Haggerstone, turning away. 

“On Tuesday—no, We-Wednesday next, they are to set out for St. 
P-P-Petereburg. And when the Emperor’s .leave is gr-granted, then Mid- 
cheLoff is to follow; but not before.” 

“ An de tyrant no grant de leave,” said the Pole, gnashing his teeth aud 
grasping an imaginary dagger in his wratli. “ More like he send her to 
work in shains, wid my beautiful sisters and my faders.” 

“He’ll have more import.ant matters to think of soon. Sir,” said Hngger- 
stone, authoritatively. " Europe is on the eve of a great convulsion. 
Some Kings aud ^sers will accept the Chiltcm Hundreds before the 
yoar’.s out.” 

“ Siiall wc he safe Colorel, here ? Ought Martha and I-” 

“Have no fears, iiadt.m; age commands respect, even from Huns.and 
Croats. And were it otherwise, Madam, where would you fly to ? France 
will have her own troubles, England has the income-tax, and Germany will 
rake up some old grievance of the Hohenstaufen, or the Emperor Conrad, 
and make it a charge against Prince Mettemich and the Diet! It’s a very 
rascally world altogether, and out of Tattersall’s yard I never expect to 
hear of l^onesty or good principles; and, a propos to nothing, let us have 
■some jjiquet, Count.” 

The table was soon got ready, and the players had just seated them¬ 
selves, when the sound of carriage-wheds in the court attracted their 
■attention. 

“ What can it mean, Scroope ? Are you guite. certain that you I 
-W'ouldn’t receive to-night F’ * 

" Yes; i told them what you b-baue me; tliat if the Archduke called——” 
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“ There, you needn’t repeat it,” broke in Mrs. Ricketts, for certain indi¬ 
cations around Haggcrstonc’s mouth showed the sense of ridicule tliat was 
working within him. 

“I suppose, Madam, you feel somewhat like poor Pauline, when she 
said that she was so beset with Kings and Kaisers she had never a moment 
loft for good society ?” 

"You must say positively, Scroope, that I admit no one this evening.” 

*'Tlie Signor Motlaohe wishes to see you, Madam,” said a servant. And 
close behind him, as he spoke, followed that bland personage, bowing 
gracefully to each as he entered. 

“ Sorry—most sony—Madam, to intrude upon your presence; but the 
Prince Midchekoff desires to have a glance at the pictures and decorations 
before he ^es away from Florence.” 

“Will you mention to him that to-morrow, in the afternoon, about five 
or- 

“ He leaves this to-morrow moniing. Madam; and if you could-” 

But before the Jew could finish his request the door was flung wide, and 
the great Midclickofl' entered, with his hands in his coat-pockets, and his 
glass in one eye. He sauntered into the room with a most profound un¬ 
consciousness that there were people in it. Not a glance did he even be¬ 
stow on the living figures of the scene, nor did a trait of his manner evince 
auy knowledge of their presence. Itanging his eyes over the walls and the 
ceilings, he neither noticed the martud attitude of Haggerstone, or the 
graceful undulations by which Mrs. llicketts was, as it were, rehearsing a 
curtsey before him. 

“ Originals, but all poor things, Morlache,” said the Prince. And 
really, the observation seemed as though uttered of thp company rather 
than the pictures. 

" Mrs. Ricketts has been good enough, your Highness-” began the 

Jew. 

“ Give her a Napoleon,” said he, listlessly; and turned away. 

"My sister, Mrs. Ricketts—Mrs. M-M-Moiitague Ricketts,” began 
Scroope, whose habitual timidity gave way under the extremity of pro¬ 
vocation. And the Prince turned slowly round, and surveyed the speaker 
and the imposing form that loomed behind him. 

“ Toll them that 1 don’t mean to keep any establishment here, Morlache.” 
And wifh this he strolled on, and passed into another room, while, like as 
in a tableau, the others stood speechless with rage and indignation. 

“ He took you for the housekeeper. Ma’am,” said Haggerstone, standing 
up with his hack to the lire—" and a housekeeper out of place!” 

"Martha, where’s the General?* Where is he, I say?” cried Mrs. 
Ricketts, furious with passion. 
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“ He went to bed at nine/’ whispered Martha. “ He thought, by rising 
early to-tnorrow, to daish the attack on Utreciit before night.” 

“ You are aa great a fool as himself. Scroopc, come here. You must 

follow that Ilussian. You most tdl-him the gross rudeness-” 

“ ni be hc- ha-hauged if I do. I’ve had enough of rows, for one winter 
at least. I’li not get into another sc-sorape, if I can help it.” 

" I’ui sofry. Madam, that I cannot offer you my services,” said Hagger- 
stcnc; " but 1 never meddle in a quarrel which can be made a subject of 
ridicule. 31jr, Toglaas, I’m certain, has no such scruple.” 

“ The Prince appears a very agreeable man,” said the ex-Consul, who, 
not having the slightest noliuu of what was passing, merely followed his 
instincts of praising the person of high rank. 

“ De shains of my enslaved country is on my hands. I’m tied like one 
galcrieii!” said Petrolaffsky, in a voice guttural with emotion. 

“ Your pardon once more, Madam,” said Morlache, slipping into the 
chamber, and noiselessly approaching Mia. Ricketts’s chair. “ The Prince 
will take everything—pictures, plate, chma, and books. I hope to-morrow, 

at noon, will not inconvenience you to leave this-” 

“ To-morrow! Impossible, Sir. Perfectly impossible.” 

“ In that case, Madam, wc must make some arrangement as to rent. 
His Highness leaves all to me, and I will endeavour to meet your wishes 
lu every respect. Shall we say two thousand francs a month for the pre¬ 
sent f” Without waiting for any reply, he turned to the Pole, and whis¬ 
pered, “He’ll take you back again. , He wants a chasseur, to send to St. 
Petersburg. Come over to me in the morning, about ten. Mr. Poglass,” 
cried he, in a loud voice, “ when you write to London, will you nicntion 
that the varnish on the Prince’s drosk./ doesn’t stand the cold of Russia, 
and that they must try some other phui with the barouche. Your brother 
is an ingenious fellow, and he’ll hit upon something. Colonel Haggei- 
stone, the Prince didn’t return your call. He says you will guess the 
reason when he says that he was in Palermo in a certain year you know of. 

I wish the honourable company good night,” said he, bowing with a defer¬ 
ence almost submissive, and backing out of the room as he spoke. 

And with him we also take our leave of them. They were like the chance 
passengers we meet on the road of a journey, with whom we converse wlien 
near, and forget wheu we separate from. Were we not more interested for 
tlic actors than the scenes on which they “ strut their hour,” wc might yet 
linger a few moments ou the spot so bound up with our memory of Kate 
Divlton—the terraco where she sat, the little orangery where she loitered of 
a morning, the window where she read, and dreamed of that bright future, 
so itmeh nearer to her grasp than she knew of! There they were all!— 
destined to feel new indueuces and ^now other footsteps, for she had left 
them for ever, and gone forth upon her “ Path” in life. 
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CHAPTEIt n. 

A rACKAClK Ot UmSBS. 

It was a bright clear morning in May. A somewhat late- spring had re¬ 
tarded vegetation, and the blossoming fruit-trees now added their gorgeous 
beauty to the warmer lints of coming summer. We are once more in 
Baden; but how different is it from what we saw it last. The frozen foun¬ 
tains now plash, and hiss, and sparkle in the sun. Tite trim alleys are 
flanked by the yellow crocus and the daffodil; the spray-like foliage of the 
ash is flecking the sunlight on the merry river, along whose banks the 
cheering sound of pleasant voices mingles with tiic carol of a thousand 
birds. The windows are open, and gay balconies are spreading, and orange- 
trees unfolding their sweetness to the breezy air. All is life, and motion, 
and joy, for the winter is passed, and nothing remains of it save the snow- 
peaks on some distant mountaius, and even they arq, glowing in brilliant 
contrast with the deep blue sky beyond them. 

Lovely as the valley is in summer or autumn, it is only in spring its per¬ 
fect beauty appears. The sudden burst of vegetation—the rapid transltiou 
from the frost-bound durance of winter to the life and lightness of the 
young season, have a most exciting and exhilarating effect. This seemed 
conspicuous enough in the inhabitants as they chatted merrily in the streets, 
or met each other with pleasant greetings. It was the hour of the post 
arriving, and around the little window of the ofBce were gathered the chief 
celebrities of the village—^the principal hotel-keepers, curious to learn what 
tidings their correspondents gave of the prospects of the coming summer. 
Everything appeared to smile on iiiat happy moment, for as the various 
letters were opened, each had.some good news to tell his neighbours—^now, 
of some great English Lord; now, of some Hungarian magnate, or Russian 
Prince, that was to make Baden his residence for the summer. “The. 
Cour de Bade is aU taken,” said one; " There will not be a room free in 
all the Adler;” " The Swan must refuse the Queeu of Naples”—such were 
the rumours that fell from lip to lip as in hearty congratulation they talked 
over their good fortune. 

One figure only of the assembled group seemed excepted from the 
general joy. He was a largo elderly man, who, in a patched and thread¬ 
bare surtout, with a coarse scarletc muffler Touud his throat, appeared 
either distrustful of the mild season, or unprovided with any dumge of 
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costume to enjoy it. Seated on a stone bench in front of the window of 
the post-office, with au arm on each hoce, and his head bent heavily for¬ 
ward, he never seemed to notice what went forward, nor hear one syllable 
of the joyous recognitions about him. 

The crowd . t last dispersed, the happy recipients of good news were 
turning liomewacda, and only one or two still lingered around the spot, 
when the old nuoi arose and approached the window. There was some¬ 
thing almost 'jf shame in the way he slouched his hat over his eyes as he 
drew nigh and knocked timidly at the closed pane. 

His sumuions was unheard, and yet for some time he did not repeat it— 
perhaps he loved better to feed his hope even these short few moments 
than again fall back into the dark gloom of his despair! At last, and with 
a deep, hollow sigh, he tapped again. 

“Have you anything for the name of Dalton—Peter Dalton?” asked he, 
in a voice wlierciii scarcely an accent revealed the once high-hearted 
nature. 

“Noiliing,” was the curt rejoinder. And the window was slammed to 
with impatience. 

He grasped the iron railing with a convulsive grip, as though a sudden 
pang had siiot through him, and then, by a great effort, he drew himself up 
to his full height; his pale aud haggard face grew paler as he turned it up¬ 
wards, and his bloodless bps trembled as they muttered some indistinct 
syllables; then turning about, be brushed abruptly past the few who stood 
around, and walked away. 

He had not gone many paces, when a boy overtook him, saying, “ Come 
back. Sir; the postmaster has two letters for you.” 

Dalton looked stealthily at cither side, to be sure that the speech was 
addressed to him, find, witn afierceness that startled the boy, saidYou’re 
eertaiu they’re for me P 

“Yes, yes; all right—here they are,” cried the postmaster from the 
window. “ One, a soldier’s letter from Munich, and free. The other is a 
heavier packet, and costs four florins and twelve krentzers.” 

" I must he satisfied with this one, then,” said Dalton, " till I go back 
for money. I brought no change out with me.” 

“ No matter; yon can send it,” said the other. 

" Maybe it’s not so easy as you think,” muttered Dalton to himself; 
while he added, aloud, “ Very well. I’ll do so, and thank you." And he 
clutched the two letters, and pressed them to his bosom. 

V/ith hurried steps he now paced homeward, but, stopping at every 
instant, he drew forth the packets to gaze on them, and be certain that no 
selfdeception was over him, and that liis possession was real and tangible. 
His gait grew more firm as he went? and his tread, as be mounted the 
stair, sounded assured and steady. 
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'“Tou have a letter, Father dearest/' cried Nelly, as she flung wide tlic 
door. “ I saw you crossing the Plate, and I know, from yonr walk, that 
you’ve got one.” 

“No, but better, Nelly—Pve two. That’s from Frank; and here’s 
Kate’s, and a bulky one—^four florins twelve—devil a less." 

“Oh, give it to me ! Let me hear of her—^Ict me fed beside her once 
again!’’ cried Nelly. And with bursting eagerness she tore open the en¬ 
velope, from which two or three sealed notes fell out. “This is from Lady 
Hester,’’ said she; “ and this, a hand I do not know, but addressed to you; 
and here are bills or money-orders for a large sum. What can all this 
mean?’’ 

" Can’t you read what she says ?’’ said Dalton, reddening, and suddenly 
remembering that Nelly was not aware of his having written to Kate. 
“ Give it to me; I’ll read it myself.” And he snatched the letter from her 
fingers. “ There’s Prank’s for you.” 

“ Oh, Father, Father!” cried Nelly, in a burst of grief, as she tore open 
Lady Hester’s letter; “ it is as I feared. Kate is about to be married—if 
she be not already married.” 

“ Without my leave—without asking my consent!” cried Dalton, pas¬ 
sionately. “ Am I nobody at all ? Am I the head of the family, or am I 
not ? Is this the way to treat her father ? May I never see light, if I 
won’t have him ‘out,’ if he was a Prince of the Blood! Oh, the un¬ 
grateful girl! Leave off crying there, and tell me all about it. Bead me 
her own letter, I say—if God will give me patience to listen to it.*' 

With a bosom almost bursting, and a lip quivering with emotion, Ellcu 
began; 

“ La Rocca, Lake of Como. 

“Deahest Father and Sistek, —Oh that I could throw myself at your 
feet, and pour out all that my heart is full of—^tcU you wliat I feel, and 
hope, and fear, and ask your counsel and your blessing. I know not if the 
last few days be real; my poor head is turning amid the scenes I’ve passed 
through, and the emotions I have felt. I had no friend but Lady Hester— 
no adviser but she! She has been a mother to me—^not as you would have 
been, Nelly—^not to warn and restrain, when perhaps both were needed, but 
to cucourage and feed my hopes. I yielded to her counsels- ” 

“ I don’t understaud one.word of this,” cried Dalton, impatiently. 
" W’hat did she do ?” 

Nelly’s eyes ran rapidly over the lines without speaking, and then, in a low 
but distinct voice, she said, 

“ It is as I said; she is betrothed to this great Bussian Prince.” 

“ That follow, they say, owns half Moscow. Fogles told us about him.” 

“ Prince Midchekoff.” u 

“ That’s the name. Well, it’s a fine match—there’s no denying it. How 
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did it come about ? and vhj didn’t ho come here and ash my consent ? 
What’s the meaning of doing It all in this hurry ?” 

" The marriage can only take place in St. Petersburg, and in presence of 
the Emperor; and she is merely betrothed at pre <ent, to enable her to ac- 
company the lady, Madame do Heidendorf, to Bussla, where the Prince will 
follow in a few weeks.” 

"That bangs Panagher! "VlTiycouldn’t they get a priest where they 
are ? Be gotta! they’ve scruples about everything but we/ Pm the only 
one that’s not considered! What the devil is the Emperor to her—sure ie 
isn’t her father? Well, well, go oh.” 

“ She would seem to ^vc yielded to persuasion,” said Nelly, feelingly. 
“The Prince, with all his greatness, appears not to have won her heart; 
See how she dwells upon his immense wealth,,and the splendour of his 
position.” 

“ Let us hear about that,” cried Dalton, eagerly. 

“ My heart is nigh to bursting when I think of you and dearest Nelly 
living with me, in all the enjoyment that riches can bestow, nothing denied 
you that you can fancy, and free to indulge every taste and every wish. To 
know that I can at last repay, in some sort, all your affection—that, poor 
worthless Kate can minister to your pleasure and your comfort—would 
make me dare a rasher destiny than this. And he is so generous, Nolly. 
The whole of yesterday was like a page from the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ as I sat 
surrounded with gorgeous articles of gold and gems—diamonds such as a 
Queen might wear, and rubies larger than the glass-drops I used to deck 
my hair with long ago! And yet they tell me I have seen nothing as yet, 
and that the treasure of tho Vladovitch Palace I hear of at every moment 
are greater than most royal house;;. Lauy Hester is kinder than ever, and 
the Heidendorf also; but she is cold and reserved—too stately for my 
taste—and I cannot overcome my awe of her. Is not this like a confession 
of my unfitness for the station I am to occupy ?—arc not these signs of in¬ 
feriority ? How little Hans would stare at the objects of taste and art by ' 
which I am surrounded, and of w'hich I never tire in admiring. 

" There have been great changes in this family since I wrote, and some 
mysterious circumstance is now hanging over them; but Lady Hester has 
not told me anything, nor do I care to repeat rumours which reach me 
through others. I ouly know that Sir Stafford is about to proceed to Eng¬ 
land as soon as Captain Onslow’s health will permit; he, poor fellow, met 
with an accident on the day we left Elorence, and my maid, who .sat in 
the rumble, saw the mishap without knowing or suspecting the victim! I 
have done everything to obtain leave to visit you before I set out, or even to 
see you on my way; but Madame de Heidendorf is absolute, and she has so 
much important business in hand—suaJi deep political affairs to transact at 
Vienna and Dresden—that I find it is impossible. 
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“ The Prince has promised to write at once olfout EranL He says it will 
be better to obtain his promotion in the Austrian service before he enters 
the Russian; and that this shall take place immediately. 1 could see that 
on this point he was Mutely alive to t^ fact of outf humble position; hut ho 
knows from Lady Hester all about our family, and that the Daltons ac¬ 
knowledge nothing superior to them in birth. This, however, is always a 
difficulty to a foreigner; they have no idea of untitled nobility; and I saw 
his chagrin the other ^y when I told liim to address Papa as plain Mon¬ 
sieur. Since yesterday morning I am called Princess; and I cannot con¬ 
ceal from you the throb of delight the sound still gives me 1 I often stop 
to ask myself if this be all a dream, and shall I awake beside the lire and sec 
dearest Nelly bending over some little group, and Hans with wondering 
eyes staring over her shoulder! 

“ The Prince only intends to spend one winter in Russia. Madame dc 
Heidendorf says that he will be'named Ambassador at Paris; but I bopo 
and trust not: I feel too acutely my inferiority for such a position. This she 
laughs at, and merely says, ‘Nous verrons.’ Of coarse, wherever I am, you 
will both be with me; meanwhile, what would you wish to do ? I told 
Monsieur Ruhion, the Prince’s Secretary, that I wanted money, and he gave 
me these bills, so he called them, on Baden and Carlsruhe, as easily nego¬ 
tiable ip that neighbourhood; pray, say if they be serviceable. The Prince 
intends to visit yon at Baden; and 1 suppose you will like to see him. His 
maimers are perfect, and except a degree of constraint in first acqnaiutance, 
he is generally thought very agreeable. Such preparations as they are 
making for my journey, you’d fancy I was a Queen at the very lea.st. All 
my trousBeau is to come from Paris direct; and up to this I have merely what 
Madame de H. calls the strictly ‘indispensable;’ which, shall I own, con¬ 
trives to fill two large fourgona and a heavy travelling-carriage. Nina is in 
a perfect ecstasy at everything, and is eternally ‘ draping* me in Brussels 
lace and Chantilly; so that, even while .1 write, these flimsy tissues are float¬ 
ing around me; while caskets of jewels and precious gems dazzle my eyes 
wherever I turn them. 

“ The whole is like a gorgeous vision; would that it might remain ever 
thus, for I almost tremble to take a step further. Are these unworthy 
fears ? I hope they are.” Nelly paused, and laid down the letter on her 
knee. 

“ Well, may I never see Grace, if that letter isn’t enough to confuse a 
Bench of Bishops!” cried Dalton. ‘‘She’s marrying the first man in 
Europe—be the other who he will—^and she^as as many crotchets and 
misgivings about it as if it was little Hans, there, below! And he a 
Prince! a real Prince!—devil a doubt of it—that scatters the money about 
like chaff! Here’s an order at sight for nine hundred golden; and here’s 
a hill at ten days—a nice date—for foorteeii bundled and eighty-six 
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Prassiaa dollars; and this is nearly as much more. Kate, ray beauty, I 
knew you’d do it! I never looked at you, in your old clogs and the 
worsted cloak, that I didn’t think of the day I’d i."'. you in satin and velvet! 
Paix! it’s the best bottle of claret in the Adler 111 drink your health in, 
this day 1 Neli v, v, no will we ask in to dinner r” 

“ Don’t you think. Papa, it were better we should not speak of 
this-—” 

“ Wliy, bettor f Are we ashamed of it ?” 

“I mean, more prudent as regards ourselves, and more respectful to the 
Prince.” 

“Respectful—^to my son-in-law!—that’s ‘more of it.’ Upon my con¬ 
science i’ll have to go to school again in my old days. I know nothing of 
life at all, at all! Eespcct, indeed!” 

“I would but suggest. Papa, that for Kate’s sake— 

“There—there—don’t provoke me. I never set my heart on a thing yet 
—^big or little—that I wasn’t met with a caution about this, or a warning 
about that, till at last I got so tutored, and corrected, and trained, that, as 
Billy Morris used to say at wliist, ‘ I dread a good hand more than a bad 
one.’ ” 

“Par be it from me, dearest Father,” said Nelly, smiling, “to throw a 
sliadow over a bright moment. If it will give you pleasure——” 

“ Sure ! said it would—sure I told you ’tis what I’d like. A fine dinner 
at the ‘ Schwau ’—four gulden a head, without wine—a dozen of champagne 
in ice—hock for them that can drink it—and port and Lafitte for Peter 
Dalton and men of his own sentiments. There’s the programme# Nelly, and 
you’ll SCO if I can’t fill up tlie details.” 

“Well, but v.'c liavc yet much to do; here are several letters—here is 
Prank’s. Let; us learn bow tlie dear fellow fares.” 

Dalton sat down without speaking: there was, indeed, more of resigna¬ 
tion than curiosity in his features, as he crossed his arms and listened. 

“Dkabest NeI/LT,—I oidy heard a few days ago that my two last 
letters had been stopped; they were imt, as they should have been, sub¬ 
mitted to my Captain to read, and hence they were arrested and snppresscd. 
Tills goes by a private hand—a friend of mine—a Pedlar from Donauesch- 
ingen-” 

“ A what ?—a Pedlar is it f” broke in Dalton, angrily. 

“Yes, Papa; remember that poor Pruk is still in the ranks." 

“Well, God give me patlltaoe with you all 1” burst out the old man, in a 
torrent of passion. “Does he know that he’s a Dalton?—does he feel 
blood in his veins ? Why the blazes must be seek out a thieving blaguard 
with a pack full Of dmnaged cambric t* make a friend of ? Is this the way 
the family’s getting up in the world P” 
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“ Adolf Drawer, by name,” read on Nelly, in a low and subdued voice. 
“ You will be surprised when I tell you that I owe all his kindness .and 
good-nature to yon—^yes, to your own dear self. On his way through the 
Tyrol he had bouglit two wooden statuettes—one, a young soldier asleep 
beside a well; the other, a girl leaning from a window to hear the bugles of 
a departing regiment. Can you guess whose they were ? And wlicn he 
came to know tliat I was the brother of the little N. D. that was sculptured, 
half-hid in a eomer, and that I was the original of the tired, wayworn re¬ 
cruit on the roadside, I thought he would have cried with enthusiasm.” 

“ Didn’t I often say it?”.%roke in Dalton, as, wringing his hands in de¬ 
spair, he paced the room with hasty strides. " Didn’t I warn you a thou¬ 
sand times about them blasted images, and tell you that, sooner or later, it 
would get about who made them P Didn’t I caution you about the disgnvre 
you’d bring on us ? The fear of this was over me this many a day. 1 liad 
it like a dream on my mind, and I used to say to myself, ‘ It will all conic 
out yet.’ ” 

Nelly covered her face witli hyr apron as these bitter words were spoken; 
but not a syllable, nor a sigh, did she reply to them; still the frail garniciit 
shook with an emotion that showed how intensely she suffered. 

” A Vir^nsold here—an Angel Gabriel there; now it was Hamlet—an¬ 
other time Gootz with the iron hand. All the balderdash that evdr came 
into your head scattered over the world to brmg shame on us! And then 
to think of Kate!” 

“ Yes, dearest Father, do think of her,” cried Nelly, passionately; “she 
is, indeed, an honour and a credit to you.” 

“ And so might you have been too, Nelly,” rejoined he, half sorry for his 
burst of anger. “ I’m sure I never made any diifcreuce between you. I 
treated you all alike, God knows.” And truly, if an indiscriminatiug selfish¬ 
ness could plead for him, the apology was admirable. 

“ Yes, Papa; but Nature was less generous,” said Nelly, smiling through 
her tears; and she again turned to the letter before her. As if fearful to 
revive the unhappy discussion, she passed rapidly over Frank’s account of 
his friend’s ecstasy, nor did she read aloud till she came to tlie boy’s nar¬ 
rative of his own fortunes. 

“ You ask me about Count Stephen, and the answer is a short one. 1 
have seen him only once. Our battalion, which was stationed at Laybach, 
only arrived in Vicuna about three weeks ago, but feeling it a duty to wait 
on our relative, I obtained leave one evening to go and pay my respects. 
Adolf, who knew of my connexion with the licld-Marshal, Lad lent me 
200 fiorins; and tliis, too, I was anxious to pay off—another reason for this 
visit. 

“Well, I dressed myself in my ijest cadet cloth and silk sword-knot, 
Nelly—^none of your ‘ commissairc’ toggery, but all fine and smart-looking. 
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as a gciiileman-cadci ought to be, and then calling a liacre, I ordered tlic 
man to drive to llic • Kocrtiior Thor,’ to the Field-Marshal vou Auersbcrg’s 
f|nartcrs. I’m not sure if I didn’t say to my uncle’s. Away we went 
gaily, and soon drew up in an old-fashioned eouit-yard, from which a great 
stair led uji fo t sf ories high, at the top of which the ‘ Feld’—so they called 
Jiitn—resided. This was somewhat of a come-down to my high-flown ex¬ 
pectations, but, roihing to what I felt as the door was opened by an old 
Juger with one leg, instead of, as I looked for, a lacquey in a grand livery. 

“ ‘ What i .’t, tladet ?’ said he, in a tone of the coolest familiarity. 

“ ’ The r’ieid-Marshal vou Auersberg lives licre ?’ said I. 

“He nodded, 

“ ‘ I wish to see him.’ 

“ Uc shook his liead gravely, and scanning me from head to foot, said, 

‘ Not at this hour. Cadet—not at this hour.’ 

“ ‘Let him see this card,’ said I, giving one with my name. ‘I’m cer¬ 
tain Itc’ll receive me.’ 

“ I believe if I had presented a pistol at him, the old fellow would have 
been less startled, as he exclaimed, ‘A Cadet with a visiting card ! This 
would serve yon little with the Feld, younker,’ cried he, handing it back to 
me : ‘ lie likes to see a soldier a soldier.’ 

“ ‘Tell him my name, then,’ said I, angrily; ‘say that his grand-nephew, 
Frank Dalion, has been standing at his door in full parley with aservantfor 
ien minutes.’ 

“ Tiie announcement created little of the astonishment I calculated on, 
and the old soldier merely' replied, ‘All under Field-Ofliccr’s rank come 
before eight of a morning. You eantior. expect to have llic privilege of an 
Arclidnke.’ He was about to close ihe door in my face as he spoke, but I 
placed my siioulder against it and forced it back, thus securing an entrance 
witliin the forbidden prccinels. 

“ ‘ Itight about, quick marcli!’ cried he, pointing to the door, while his 
V liole frame trembled with passion. 

“ •' N ot till you have delivered iny message,’ said I, calmly. 

" ‘ Then Bey’m Blitzen I will deliver it, and sec how you’ll like it,’ cried 
he, as he stumped away down a passage aud entered a room at the end of it. 

1 could .soon hear the sound of voices, and for a moment I wa.s almost de¬ 
termined to beat a retreat, when suddenly the old Jager came out and 
i)cckone,d me forward. There was a grin of most diabolical delight on 
the old fellow’s features as 1 passed into Hie room aud closed the door 
helilnd me. * 

“ As. well as I could sec in the imperfect light, for it was after sunset, the 
apartment was large and low-ccilingcd, with bookshelves round the walls, 
aud stands lor weapons and military •quipments here and there through it. 
At the stove, and busily cngiigcd in watching a coffee-pot, sat the Feld 
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liinMrtl ln')i?nin*fi'lij OTenD4 ooren&g bis Sguie, sad oonoealmg all of him 
b i il l fe isUBiMlMB isoMtoots that pw^ nut benjca^. He won a Mutze, a 
nd# Ifiag ^speadsil fnaa Ms moatb, the bowl 
iWteosi coaspieuous featere all. was, havever, 
momffm ' i|»w a i N a|M, ulabb. white as snow, tonohsd lub coUar-hone at 
either^ 

«ipcda a VDcdas I entered, but stared at me steadfastly and 
stMu^ for foU three or four ninutes. BiiV abvilicd by this scrutiny, and 
'ibdigmt beidiM alt flu reaction, I was about to adranpe towards him, 
When he oaBed 0 t[t,;as if on pime,' ! 'What regiment, Cadet P' 

“ ‘ Arik Owl liilaatry, tiiird Wtaiion.’ ahid 1, instantly aaluting with my 
h*»d. , 

" *toiit jameP 
" ‘iFrattlc Dalton.’ 

“‘Yourbwihtsa?' • 

“ ‘ To visit atf gnstl'WniBc!, the fieia-Marshal rou Auersberg.’ 

" ‘And k it ^kei^ younher,’ otiodJ ms rising, and drawing himself up to 
hk full height, 'tliat you dare to preaenst yourself before a Fcldzeugmuister 
of the Imperial Afmj-f Have they not taught you even the commonest 
ttdes of disriplitot Have they left you in the native barbarism of yonr 
ttwtlk enrage ODiuitry, that you dare, agaiust my orders, present yourself 
before me P ^ 

" ‘I thoQgllt thh#riri<0f hindn^-i—’ began I. 

“ ‘What know t of lundied, aiesahP What have kith and kin availed 
«e ^ I have stood alone in tiie worid. It was not to kindred 1 owed my 
on the field of Boahach; »or was it a relative stanched my bleeding 

womria at WariWR'f 
* • 3H»eik«« df 

“ ‘4baVeSttili'apeDudi3tQne, Sir, and wonid not bo reminded by you from 
what I’ve atarited, ’Where’s your charact cr-certificate ?’ 

“ ‘ I have not brought it with me, Herr General. I scarcely tliought it 
would be the tint question my father’s uncle would put to me.’ 

“ ‘ There was prudence in the onussion, too. Sir,’ said he, not heedmg my 
remark. 'But I have it hen ’ And lie drew from a portfolio on the table 
a amall'ilip of paper, and read. '"Cadet Dalton, second company of the 
third battalion, Ekans Carl Begimeat.—Smart on service, and quiiA in dis¬ 
cipline, bat forward and pel o^t with those above him in rank. Disposed 
to pride hisMelf on biith and fortune, and not aufEcicntly fp^poissive to 
orders. Taripkjhi arrest, once, Xurzgescblossen.” A ctet^Ue character. 
Sir! Twice ia^amst, and once in irons' And with this you claim kindred 
with a CcfBBt of iA Empire, and an Imperial Field-Manhal! On the fifth 
wf'Uit mcaatb you entertained a partial dinner at the WQde Mim~4BOBt of 
them men af mmb rank and large fortpie. On the eightceath yon drove 
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tlirougU Maria T<ifl \i’ii4 * team of four iiorse«,,aai passed the drawbridge 
and the moat ialiffl gallop. So late as Wedaertiaj.ljut you hoisted a greeu 
dag on the ste^fe of the vfllage church, qn pT^ej^ of honouring your. 
father’s birthdaj||. I know each incident of your career, Sk, and have 
watched you.,Srit|t:lihame and regret. Tell your father, when yon write to‘^ 
him, that aUthgftvour of my^ugost master would not emdare the test of 
two such proiiiiiifj. And now, back to your quarters.’ ■ . . . .i, 

“ He Diothiiied me to retire with a gesture, and I fell beck, aim^t'glad 
at any cost to escape. 1 had just reached the stair, when iThger'^ed'’ 
me baci to presence. ' 

" lAit an only son?’ asked the Goont, for the first time-addressing me in 
the second person. 

1 bowed. 

“‘And hast three sisters?’ 

“ ‘ Two, Herr General.', 

“‘Older, or younger than thyself ?' 

“ ‘Both older, Sir.’ 

“ ‘ How have they been brought up ? Have they learned thrift and 
housecraft, or are they wasteful and reckless, as their native country and 
their name would bespeak them ?’ 

“ ‘Our humble fortune is the best answer to that question, Sir.’ 

“ ‘It is not, sirrah!’ cried he, angrily. ‘The spendthrift habit survives 
every remnant of the state that gave it Inith, and the Beggar can be.sBiipi' 
provident as the Prince., Go; thou hast as mm^ to learn oC. thco^ld as 
of thy duty. Head erect. Sir; shoulders back; the .morOv 

forwards, ■ If the re^ of,t<he.bah^aft be like thee, I’ll give th«m some work 
on the Prater,ere.4^^!g^;;l ,^ 3 ^ 

“A haiighl? vvnvs’tof.lns hand Aow &ushed onr interview, and, once 
onlside. the door, 1 descended ths^^ain, a whole flight at every bound, in 
terror lest anything should induce kirn to recal me. 

“ And this is uncle Stephen, Nelly—this the great protector we used to 
build our hopes upon, and flatter onrselves would be a second father to us I 
“ Wlien 1 came out into the street, I knew not which way Jto turn. I 
dreaded tlie very sight of a comrade, lest he should ask me about our meet¬ 
ing, what pocket-money he had given me, and how soon I should be an 
cSicer. It was only when 1 saw Adolf coming towards me that I remem¬ 
bered all about my debt to him, of which 1 had not spoken one word to mj 
undo., lapuglit to have told him so, frankly. Yes, Nelly, I can hear ; the 
mnnUitred-li^pdeasuTe with which yon read my confession, ' that 1 oqtoi^’t 
do it.'" iStefiieiequBl to the effort, and could not bring myself to desteoy 
that wh(^ f^ric.of fictitious inferest in which I had wrapped myself, 
"What would Adolf hisve thought of me when I said, I h^ve Ueither wealth, 
nor station, nor pr^sppO^as humble a soldier as the sentry you see yonder? 
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What would become of that romance of life in ■wiiich we have so often spent 
hours revelling in a brEliant future, every incident of which grew up in onr 
united fancies, and seemed to assume reality as we discussed it ? Where— 
oh, Nelly! to you I must reveal all—every weakness, every littleness of 
my nature—where would he the homage of respect the poor Bursche was 
wont to show the nephew of a Field-Marshal il No, it was above my strength; 
and so I took his arm, and talked away heedlessly about our meeting, avoid¬ 
ing, where 1 could, all mention of my uncle, and hut jocularly affecting to 
think him an original, whose strange, old-fashioned manners almost con¬ 
cealed the strong traits of family affection. 

“ ‘Wliat of thy promotion, Frank?’ asked Adolf. 

“‘It will come in its own good time,’ said I, carelessly. ‘Nothing 
causes more dissatisfaction than the rapid advancement of Cadets of noble 
family.’ 

“ ‘ But they could make thee a Corporal, at least ?’ 

“ I laughed scornfully at the remark, and merely said, ‘ They may skip 
over the w'liolc Sous-OIBcicr grade, and only remember me wlicu I’m to be 
made a Lieutenant.’ 

“ ‘ Thou hast grown haughtier, Frank,’ said he, half reproachfully, ‘ since 
thy meeting witli the “ Feld.” Mayhap in a day or two thou wilt not like 
to he seen in company with a “Wauder-Bursche?” ’ 

“ I was bursting to throw my arms round his neck, and say, ‘ Never, 
whatever fortune have in store for me; thy frioidship is like a brother’s, 
and can never be forgotten;’ but Pride—yes, Nelly, the cursed pride 
against which you used to warn me—sealed my lips ; and when I spoke, it was 
something so cold, so meaningless, and so unworthy, that he left me. I know 
not how! No sooner was I alone, Nelly, than 1 buret into tears. I cried for 
very shame; and if agony could expiate my fault, mine should have done 
so. Wliat humiliation before my friend could equal that 1 now felt before 
my own heart! I thought of all your teachings, dearest Nelly; of tlic 
lessons you gave me over and over against this besetting sin of my nature ! 

I tliouglit of our home, wlicre poor Ilanscrl was treated by u.s as a friend I 
I thought of our last parting, and the words you spoke to me in warning 
against this very pride, ignoble and mean as it is; and, oh! what w'ould I 
have given io have thrown myself into Adolf’s arms, and told him every- ■ 
thing! I have never seen him since; he wrote to me a few lines, sayiiig 
that he should pass through Baden on his way to Frankfort, and offering to 
carry a letter for me; hut not once did he allude to my debt, nor was there 
the slightest hint of its existence. On this I wrote an acknowledgment of 
the loan, and a pressing entreaty that he would come and see mo; hut lie 
pretended one tiling and another; affected engagements at the only hours 
1 was free ; and at last abruptly sent for my letter just when ! was writing 
it. I had much more to tell you, Nelly, of myself, of the service, and of my 
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duilr life here; bat ray thoughts are now disturbed and scattered; and I 
feel, too, how your shame for my short-coming will take aw.ay interest from 
what I say. You, Nelly, will have courage to be just: tell him all that I 
have been weak enough ,to conceal; let him know what suffering my un¬ 
worthy shame li.as < ost me; and, above all, that I am not ungrateful. 

“ It seems like a dream all that you tell me of Kate. Is she still in 
Ita^y, and whereWould she write to me ? I am ashamed to ask the 
question of herself. They spoke of our brigade being sent to Lombardy; 
but even there 1 might be far away from her; and if near, in the very same 
city, our stations would separate us still more widely. Oh, Nelly! is it 
worth all the success ever ambition the most successful won, thus to tear 
up the ties of family, and make brothers and sisters strangers ? Would 
that 1 were back again with you, and dearest Kate, too ! 1 see no future 
here; the dull round of daily discipline, teaching nothing but obedience, 
shuts out speculation and hope! Where are the glorious enterprises, the 
splendid chances I often dreamed of ? My happiest moments now are re¬ 
calling the past; the long winter evenings beside the hearth, while Hans 
was reading out to us. There are rumours of great changes in the world 
of Europe; but to us they are only the thunderings of a distant storm, 
to break out in what quarterwe know not. Oh, Nelly 1 if it should lead to 
war! if some glorious struggle were to break in upon this sluggish apathy! 

“ Adolf has sent again for this letter, so I must close it. He will not, 
he says, pass through Baden, but will post this in Munich—so good-by, 
dearest sister. Tell poor Papa all that you davc to tell of me, and farewell. 

“ Pkakk P.alto>'. 

“ When you wriic, it must be under .cover to the ' Herr Hauptraaii von 
Gauss, ‘2i.i;u Compagnie, 3 .Linien Batailion, Franz Carl Infanterie.’ Don’t 
forget this long address, nor to add a line to the Captain himself, who is a 
good-looking follow, but somewhat conceited. 

' “ I have just heard old Auersberg is to have a command again. I’m 
iieartily sorry for it. So much for faniily influence!” 

If the reader’s patience has lasted through this loiq? letter of Frank’s, it 
was more than Peter Dalton’s did. For what between his ec.stasy at Kate’s 
good fortune, his own rambling speculations on all that should follow li-oiu 
it. and, almve all, what from the slurring monotonous tone in vvhicit Molly 
passed over such portions as slie did not wish him to hear, he grew gradually 
more abstracted and dreamy, and at last fell off into a deep and most happy 
slumber. Not a syllable did he hear of the old Feld’s reception of Frank, 
nor did he even awake as little Hans stumped into the room, with a staff in 
either hand, aids, that since his accident, he could never dispense with. 

“ I heard that you had letters, Fraultin,” said he; “ do they bring good 
tidings ?” 
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" Somevroi4d call tfani Hauerl,’’ said siie, vilh a sigb. “Kate ia 
about to be married.” 

. 'Sanserl made no reply, bat aat akfwlj doem, wd crossed lus arms before 
him. 

“ The great Bussian Prmee Itidchekoff of whom you may have heard.” 

" I have seen him, Friialein j he was here in Baden, three years ago.” 

" Oh, then, tell me, Hanserl, what is he like ? Is he young and fraiik- 
looking ? Seems he one that should have won a maiden’s heart so sud- 
denly, that—^that—” 

" No, not that she couldn’t have written to her sister and asked for 
counsel, Rwulein,” said Hnns, continuing her sentence. “ The Prince is a 
cold, austere man, proud to his equals I believe, but familiar enough to 
such as me. I remember how he asked me of my life, where I came from, 
and how I lived. He seemed curious to bear about the train of thoughts 
suggested by living amid objects of such childish interest, and asked me, 

‘ If I did not often fancy that this mock world around me was the real one P 
‘You are right, Herr ftintz,’ said I; ‘but, after all, here at least we are 
equals.’ ‘ How so ?’ said he. ‘ That your real world is as great a mockery 
as mine.’ ‘ Thou are. right. Dwarf,* said he, thoughtfully, and fell a musing. 
He sliould not have called me Dwarf, for men know me as Hans Bocckle— 
and this is your sister’s husband!” 

" Is he mild, and gentle-mannered ?” asked Nelly, eagerly. 

“ The great are always so, so far as 1 have seen; none but base metal 
rings loudly, maiden. It is part of their pride to counterfeit humility.” 

" And his features, Hans ?” 

" Like one of those portraits in tlie gallery at Wiirtzburg. One who had 
passions and a temper for a feudal age, and was condemned to the slavery of 
our civilisation.” 

“ He is much older tlian Kate?” asked she again. 

“ I have seen too few like him even to guess at his age *, besides, men 
of his stamp begin life with old temperaments, and time wears them but 
little.” 

" Ob, Hanserl, this seems not to promise well. Kate’s own nature is 
frank, generous, and iLvpulstve; how will it consort wiUi the cold traits of 
his?” 

" She marries not for happiness, but for ambition, maiden. Tliey who 
ascend the mountain-top to look down upcoi the scene below them, must 
not expect the sheltering softness of the vad^y at tlieir feet. The Fraulein 
Kate is beautiful, and she would have the homage that is paid to beauty. 
She has chosm her road in h'fe; let us at least hope she knows how to 
tread it!" . 

There wasatome of almost sterniUss inHanserl’s manner tliat Nelly w'cll 
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blew boded deep atul iiucuse feeling, and she forbore to questiou him further 
for some time. 

“ You will leave this, then, IrSuleia ?” said !> at last; “you will quit 
the humble vanpy for the great wrffld ‘ 

“ I know not, Iluuserl, what my father may decide. Kate speaks of our 
joining her in Kussia; but the long journey in his infirm state, not to speak 
of other reasons, i. .ay prevent this. Shall I tell you of Frank ? Here is a 
long letter fro.ii him.” And, almost without waiting for his reply, slie read 
out thft greater portion of the epistle. 

“ I like the old Feld!” cried Hans, enthusiastically. "He would teacli 
the boy submission, and self-reliance too—lessons that, however wide apart’ 
they seem, go ever Laud in hand—^an old warrior that has trained his bold 
nature to habits of obedience in many a year of trial 'and injustice, un- 
iriended and alone, with nothing but his stout heart and good sword to 
sustain him. 1 like that Feld, and would gladly pledge hiin in a glass of 
Stcinberger!” 

“ And you sliall, iny little man,” said Dalton, waking up, and catching 
tlie last words of Hanserl’s speedi. “The old Count was bnd to Frank, 
Oiid ril drink liis health tliis night, with all the honours. Read him the 
lefter, Nelly. Show him how old Stephen received the boy. That’s blood 
for you!—a true Dalton!” 

Haiiseri stared from father to daughter, and back again, without speak¬ 
ing; while Nelly, blushing deeply, held down her head, witliout a word. 

“ His letter to us was dry enough. But what matter for that ? He 
never wrote a line—maybe, didn’t speak a word of English for upwards of 
forty years. You can’t expect a man to have the ‘ Elegant Correspondent* 
at his fingers’ <uu]3 after that space .-.f tune. But the heart!—that’s the 
main point, Hans. Tiu heart is iu the right place. Read that bit over 
again, Nelly; I forget the words he said.” 

“ Oh no. Papa. Hans has just heard it all, from beginning to end; and 
you know we have so mueh to do. Here’s Lady Hester’s note, and here’s 
one from the Prince, still unopened.” 

“Ay, to be sure. I’m certain you’ll excuse me, Hans,” said Dalton, 
putting on his spectacles, while he assumed a manner of condesccuding 
urbanity very puzzling to the poor Dwarf., “Why, Nelly dear, this is 
French. Give me that note of Lady Hester's, and do you t^e tin's. Oh! 
by my conscience. I’m no better off now I The devil such writing as this 
ever I seen!' It’s all ‘ m’s’ and ‘ w’s,’ every bit of it. You’ll keep them 
both for the evening, my dear. Hans will dine with us, and I’ll go out to 
look for a bit of fi.sh, and see if I can find another pleasant fellow to round 
off the table with tis. God be with old Kilmurray M'ifahon, where I could 
have had twenty as easy as two, and*each of them a good warrant for four 
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bottles besides! Im’t it a droll world?” muttered be, as be took dowB bis 
hat and descended the stairs; “ A'good dinner, and only a cripple for com¬ 
pany! Fain! I’m like the chap in the Bible,“Ihnt bad to ask tlie begg^ 
and the blagnards, when be ormldn’t get better.” And n'itli this very wise 
reflectiou, Peter Dalton bummed a to'him.self as be took bis way to the 
fish-market. 


CHAPTEIl III. 


A HAPPY DAI' rOB PBTMl DALTO:;. 


A roifTHTun heir never experienced a more glorious burst of delight on 
the morning of his twenty-first birthday, than di’d Peter Dalton feel as be 
sau^red down the principal street of Baden. It was with a step almost 
elastic, and his bead high, that be went along; not humbly returning the 
“ Good day” of the bowing shopkeeper, but condcsccudingly calling his 
worthy creditors—-for such nearly all of tliem were—by their Cliristian 
names, be gave them to believe that he was still, as ever, their kind and 
generous Patron! 

There was scarcely a sliop or a stall he did not linger beside for a minnie 
or two. Everywhere there was something not only which he liked, but 
actually needed. Never did wants accumulate so rapidly! With a com¬ 
prehensive grasp they extended to every branch of trade and merchandise, 
—ranging from jewellery to gin, and taking in all, from fur slippers to 
sausages. 

His first visit was to Abel Eraus, the banker and money-lender—a little 
den, which often before be bad entered with a craven heart and a sinking 
spirit, for Abel was a shrewd old Israelite, and seemed to read the very 
schedule of a man’s debts in the wrinkles around his mouth. Dalton now 
unbarred the half door and stalked in, as if he would carry the place by 
stoi’m. • 

The man of money was munching his breakfast of bm'd eggs and black 
bread—the regulation full diet of misers in all Germany—when Peter 
cavalierly touched his hat, and sat down. Not a word did Abel speak. No 
courtesies about the srason or the weather, the funds or the nioney-mafket, 
were worth bestowing on so poor a climit, and so lie ale on, seiarcely deign¬ 
ing Cj^isa glance towards him. 

L you’ve done with the gm-lie, old boy. I’ve some work for you,” 
ilton, crossing his arms prctcutionsly. 
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“ But what if I do not accept your work ? What, if I tell you that we 
sliall have no more dealings together ? The two last bills— 

“Th^’ll be paid, A el—theyTl be paid. Don’t put youi'self in a passion. 
Times is improvbfr—Ireland’s looking up, man.” 

“ I.think she is. ” n i;.tcred the Jew, insolently; “she is looking up like 
the bc^ar that asks for alms, yonder.” 

“ Tear and ages 1” cried Daltdn, with a stroke of his fist upon the table 
tlint made every wooden bowl of gold and silver coin jump and ring again 
—“ tear and ages! take care what you say. By the soul in my body, if you 
■say a syllable against the old country,. I’ll smuh every stick in the pl^, 
and your own bones besides! Ye iniserable ould heathen! that hasn’t a 
thought above sweating a guinea—how dare you do it ?” 

“ Why do you come into my counting>house to insnlt me, Saar ? Why 
you come where no one ask you?” 

“Is it waiting for an invitation I’d be, Abel; is it expecting a card with 
ould Khi .is’s compliments,” said Dalton, lauglfing. “ Sure, isn’t the place 
open like the fish-markel, or the ball-room, or the chapel, or any place of 
divarsiou 1 There, now; keep your temper, old boy, I tell ye, there’s luck 
uri'ore yc! TVliut d’ye think of that?” And, as he spoke, he drew forth 
one of tiie bills, aud Iianded it across the counter; and then, after gloating 

it •vi'crt'. over the changed expression of the Jew's features, he handed a 
second, and a third. 

“ These are good papers, Herr von Dalton; no better! The exchange, 
too, is ill your favour; we are giving—let me see—ten aud three-eighths 
‘ Convcnzions-Gelf.’ ” 

“ To the devil I fling your three-eighths i” cried Dalton. “ I never forgot 
tile oid song at .school that says, 'Trattions drives me mad.’” 

" Ah, always droll,— ..Iways merry!” oacklcd out Abel. “ How will you 
Ikivc tlicsc moueysf” 

“ 111 a bag,—a good strong canvas-bag!” 

“ Yes, to be sure, in a bag; but I was asking how you’d have them. I 
mean, in what coin,—in what for ‘Gelt.* ” 

" Oh, that’s it!” cried Dalton. “ Well, give me a little of everything. 
Let me have ‘ Louis’ to spend, and ‘ Groschen’ to give the beggars. Bank¬ 
notes, too, I like; one feels no regret in parting with the dirty paper, that 
Ui'ilher jingles nor shines; and a few crown pieces, Abel; the ring of them 
on a tabtc is like a brass baud I” 

“ Sc you shall—so you shall, Herr von Dalton. Ha! ha I ha I You are 
the only man ever moke me laugh!’’ 

f“By.my conscience, then, it’s more than you deserve; Abel; for you’ve 
very often nearly made me cry,” said Dalton, with a little sigh over tho 
past, as he recalled it to his incfflory. » , 

The Jew did not either heed or hear tiic remark; for, having put away 
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the lenmmi; of hie frugal breakfast, he now began a very intricate series of 
calculations respecting interest,, and oichange, and comniission, at which 
poor Dalton gazed in a most oomplete mystification. 

“Fourteen hundred and aixty-thr«, at ten three-eighths—less cost of 

commission; I will not charge you the one per cent.-” 

, “ Charge all that’s fair, and no favonr, old boy.’’ 

“ I mean, that I will not treat the Herr Ton 33alton like a stranger -” 

" I was going to say, treat me like a Christian,’’ said Dalton, laughing; 
“ bat maybe that’s the most expensire thing going.’’ 

“ Always droll,—always have his jest,” ca^ed Abel. “Now there’s an 
agio on gold, you pay five kreutzers for every Louis.” 

“ By George! I’ll take a idiip-load of them at the same price.” 

" Ha! I mean you pay that over the value,” said the Jew. 

“Faix! I often promised to pay more,” said Dalton, sighing; “and 
what’s worse, on stamped p^er, too!” 

As the Jew grew deeper in his figures, Dalton rambled on about Ireland 
and her prospects, for he wished it to be supposed that his present afiluence 
was the long-expected remittance from his estates, “ We’ll get right yet,” 
muttered he, “ if they’ll only give us time; but ye see, this is the way it is: 
we’re like an overloaded bcMt that can’t puE his cartthrough the mud, and 
then the English comes up, and thrashes us. By course, we get weaker and 
weaker—licking and abusing never made any one strong yet. At last down 
we come on our knees with a smash. Well, ye’d think, then, that anybody 
with a grain of sense would say, ‘Take some of the load oif the poor 
devE’s back—ease bim a bit tEl be gets strength.’ Nothing of the Idnd. 
All they do is to teU us that we onglit to be ashamed of ourselves for 
&Eing—that every other people was doing well but ourselves—tliat it’s a 
way we have of lying down, just to get somebody to pick us up, aud such 
like. And the blaguard newspapers raises the cry agaibst us, and devil a 
thief, or a housebreaker, or a highway robber they take, that they don’t 
put him down in tlie police reports as a ‘ hulking Irishman,’ or a ' native of 
the Emerald Isle.’ ‘ Faddy Fitzsimons, or. Peter O’Shea, was brought up 
this mornin’ for cutting off his wife’s head with a trowel.’ ‘ hloEy Maguire 
was indicted for scraping her baby to death with an oyster-sliell.’ That's 
the best word they have for us!- ‘Ain’t yc the plague our Eves?’ they’re 
always saying. ‘ Do ye ever give us a moment's peace ?’ And wliy the 
blazes don’t ye send us adrift, then ? Why don’t ye let us take our own 
road. We don’t want your company—^faii! we never found it too agree* 
able. It’s come to that now, that it would better be a Hottentot or,a 
Chinese than an Irishman! Oh dear, oh dear, but we’re hardly treated!”* 

, “ Will you run your eye over that paper, Herr von Dalton, and see if it 
Bb all correct?” said Abel, liandinj^ liim a very complex-looking array of 
figures. 
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" ’Tis little tlie wiser I’ll be wlten, I do,” mattered Daltoa to Wraself, as 
he put on his spectacles and aSected to oonsider the st^ement. “ Fcmrteen 
hundred and sixty-three^I wish' they were pounds, but they’re only florins 
—and two thousand eight hundred and twentj-cne—five and. two is seven 
and nine is Qft) en. Ho, seven and nine is—I wish Nelly was here. Bad 
luck to the multiplicatiou-table. I used to be licked for it every day wheu 
1 was a boy, and d’s been a curse to me ainee I was a man. Seven and 
nine is fourteen, or thereabouts—a figure wouldn’t signify mueh, one way 
or t’other. Interest at three-quartera for twaity-one days—there I’m done 
complete! Out of the four first rules in Gough I’m a idiild, and mdeed, 
to tell the truth, I’m no great things after snbtractmn.” 

“ You will perceive tliat I make the oharges for postage, commission, and 
a^ other expenses, in one sum. This little’eWm of fifty-eight florins 
covers all.” ‘ ' 

“ Well, and re.a5onable it is, that I must say,” cried Dalton, who, look¬ 
ing at the whole as a lucky windfall, was by no means indisposed to see 
others slinie in the good fortune. “ How omch is comiug'to me, Abel P’ 

“Your total balance is foot thousand two hundred and twenty-seven 
llorins eight kruutzers, Muutze,” said Abel, giving the sum a lesouauce of 
voice highly imposing and impressive. 

" How many pounds is that, nowP’ asked Peter. 

“ Something over three hundred and fifty pbtmds sterling. Sir.” 

“ Is it ? Faith! a neat little sum. STot bat I often got rid of as much 
of an evening at blind-hookey, with Old Carters, of the ‘ Queen’s Bays.’ Ye 
don’t know Carters ? Fair.! and ye’d be the very man he would know, if 
ye were in the same neighbourtmod. 1 wish he was here to-day; and that 
reminds me that I most go over to iho market, and see what’s to be had. 
Ye don’t happen to kne w if there’s any fish tonlay ?” 

Abel could not answer this important question, but offered to send Ids 
servant to inquire; but Dalton, declining the attention, strolled out into the 
street, jingling his Napoleons in his pocket as he went, and feeling all the 
iinportaiice and self-respect tliat a well-filled purse confers on him who has 
long known the penniless straits of poverty. He owed something on 
every side of him; but he could hear to face his creditors, now; he was 
neither obliged to be occupied with a letter, or sunk in a fit of abstractiou 
as he passed them; nay, he was eves jocular and famifiar, and ventured to 
critieise the wares for which, once, he was almost grateful. 

“ Send your boy down to the house for some money—-ye needn’t mind 
the bill; biit I’ll give you fifty florins.^—^There’s a trifle on account— 
Put them ten Naps, to my credit; that will wipe off some of our scores; 
it’s good for forty crowns.” Such were the brief sentences that he ad¬ 
dressed to the amazed shopkeepers as*he passed along; for Peter, like Louis 
Philippe, couldn’t bear the sight of on account, and always paid something 
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ia $quid&tion. ' Ii was K^hgreat reluctance tliat he abstained from inTitingp 
eai^'of them to £nner} nothing but his fear of displeasing Nellj could have 
restmned him. He would hare asked the whole village be dared, ay, 
and made tliem drunk too, if they'd have let him. “ She’s so high in her 
notions,” he kept muttering to himself; “that confounded pride about 
family, and the like I IV^ell, thank God! I never had that failing. If I 
knew we were better than other people, it never made me nnneighbourly; 
1 was always free and affah}e j my worst enemy couldn’t say otlier of me. 
I’d like to have these poor devils to dinner, and give them a skinful for 
once in thcit lives, just to drink Kate’s health, and Frank’s; they'd tiiiuk 
of Qte Daltons for many a long year to come—the good old Dalton blood, 
that never mixed with the puddle! What a heav^y day it is! and an 
elegant fine market. There’s a bit of roasting beef would feed a dozeq; 
and maybe that isn’t a fine trout! Well, well, but them’s cauliflowers! 
Chickens and ducks-*ohickens and ducks->a whole street of them! And 
there’s a wild turkey—mighty good eating, too! and venison!—ah I but it 
hasn’t the flavour, nor the fat! Foix! and not bad either, a neck of 
mutton with onions, if one had a tumbler of wliisky-punch afterwards.” 

Thus communing with himself, he passed along, totally inattentive to the 
solicitations of those who usually supplied the humble wants of his house¬ 
hold, and who now sought to tempt him by morsels whose merits lay rather 
in frugality than good cheer. 

As Dalton drew near his ovm door he heard the sounds of a stranger’s 
voice from within. Many aiime a similar wuruing hod apprised him that 
some troublesome dun hod gained admittance, and was torturing poor Nelly 
with his importunities; and on these occasions Peter was wont, with more 
cunning than kindness, to steal noiselessly down stairs again, and wait till 
the enemy had evacnated the fortress. Now, however, a change had come 
over his fortunes, and with his hat set jauntily on one side, and his hands 
stuck carelessly in his pockets, he kicked open the door with his foot. and 
entered. 

Nelly was seated near the stove, in conversation with a man, who, in 
evident respect, had taken hts plaee near the door, 'and from which he rose, 
to salute Dalton as he came in. The traveller—for such his “ blouse” or 
travelling-frock showed him to be, as well as the knapsack and stick at his 
foet—^was a hale, fresh-looking man of about thirty; his appearance denoting 
an humble walk in life, but with nothing that bordered on poverty. 

■ “ Herr Brawer, Papa—Adolf Drawer,” said Nelly, whfeperiig the last 
words, to remind him more quickly of the name. 

“Servant, Sir,” said Dalton,_condescendingly; for the profound de¬ 
ference of the stranger’s manner, at (mce suggested to him their relative 
conditions. 
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“I kiss your bafid." dud Addr, wiUi llie respectful salutation of a 
thorough Austria)*, while be bowed again with even deeper humility. 

“ The worthy man wlio was so kind to Frank, Papa,’' said Nelly, in deep 
confusion, as she saw the sorutmisihg and almost depreciating look with 
which Dalton regarded him. 

“ Oh, the Pedlar 1” said Dalton, at last, as the remembrance flashed on 
him. " This is the Pedlar, then ?” 

“ Yes, Papa. He came out of his way, from Dnrlach, just to tell us 
about Frank; to say how tall ho had grown—^taller than himself, he says— 
and so good-looking, too. It was so kind in him.” 

“ Oh, very kind, no doubt of it—Tcry kmd, indeed !” said Dalton, with a 
laugh of most dubious expression. "Did he say nothing of Frank’s debt to 
him ? Hasn’t that I 0 U you were talking to me about anything to say to 
this visit ?” 

“ He never spoke of it—^never alluded to it,” cried she, eagerly. 

“Maybe he won’t be so delicate witli ««,” said Dalton. “ Sit down, Mr. 
Drawer; make ho ceremony here. We’re stopping in this little place till 
our house is got ready for us. So you saw Frank, and he’s looking well ?” 

“ The finest youth in the regiment. They know him through all Vienna 
as the ‘ Handsome Cadet.’ ” 

“And so gentle-mannered and unaffected,” cried Nelly. 

“ Kind and civil to his inferiors ?” s.aid Dalton; “ I hope he’s that ?” 

“He bondcsconded to know me” said Drawer, “and call me his friend.” 

“Well, and maybe ye were,” said Peter, with a majestic wave of the 
hand. “ A real imm gentleman, as .Frank is, may take a beggar off the 
streets' and be intimate with him. Them's my sentiments. Mark what I 
say, Mr. Drawer, and you’ll find, as you go through life, if it isn’t true; 
good blood may mix with the puddle every day of the year, and not be the 
worse of it!” 

“ Frank is so grateful to you,” broke in Nelly, eagerly; “ and we are so 
grateful for all your kmdness to him!” 

“What an honour ia me! that he should so speak of me!” said the 
Pedlar, feelingly—“ I, who bad no claim upon his memory!” 

“ There was a trifle of money between you, I think;’’ said Dalton, osten¬ 
tatiously ; “ have you any notion of what it is P’ 

“1 came not here to collect a debt, Herr von Dalton,”-said Adolf, rising, 
and assuming a look of almost fierceness in his pride. 

“ Very well—very well; just as you please,” said Dalton, carelessly; “ it 
will come with his other acoonnts in the half-year; for, no matter how 
liberal a man is to his boysi he’ll be pestered with billrf after all! There’s 
hlaguards will be lending them money; and teaehin’ them extravagance, 
just out of devilment, I believe. I kUbw well how it used to be with 
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I was ia bid‘ Trinity/ lodgfago. There was a little cdtaptf the name 
of, Jd^, and, by the same token, a Pedlar, too——” , 

“Oh, Papa, he’s gomg awsy, and you haven’t thanked him yet!” cried 
iNeHy, feelingly. 

“ What a huny he’s in,” said IMdtoh, as he watched the eager haste with 
which the Pedlar was now arrangiDg the straps of his knapsack. 

"Would you not ask him to stay—to dine with us?” fidtered Nelly, in a 
low, faint whisper. 

“ The Pedlar—^to dine ?" asked Dalton, with a look of astonishment. 

“ Prank’s only friend 1” sighed she, mournfully. 

" By ray oon^ence, sometimes I don’t know if I’m standing on my head 
or my heels,” cried Dalton, as he wiped his brows, with a look of utter be¬ 
wilderment. “A Pedlar to dinner! There now—that’s it—more haste 
worse speed: he’s broke that strap in bis huny!’’ 

“ Shall I sew it for you?” said NcUy, stooping down and taking out her 
needle as she spoke. 

‘ Oh, Fraulein, how good of you 1” cried Adolf; and his whole face 
beamed wirii an expression of delight. “ How dearly shall I value this old 
pack hereafter I” 

These last words, scarcely muttered above his breath, were overheard by 
Nelly, and a deep blnsh covered her cheeks as she bent over the work. 

“ Where’s your own maid ? Couldn’t one of the women do it as well ?” 
cried Dalton, impatiently. “ Ye’d not believe, Mr. Drawer, that we have the 
bouse full of servants this minute ; a set of devils feasting and fattening at 
one’s expense.” • 

“ Thanks, rr'aulein,” said the Pedlar, as she finished; “ you little know 
how I shall treasure this hereafter.” 

“Ask him to stay. Papa,” whispered Nelly once more. 

" Bure he’s a Pedlar I” muttered Dalton, indignantly. 

" At least thank him. Tell him you are grateful to liim.” 

“ He’d rather I’d buy ten yards of damaged calico—that’s the flattery 
A^d understand best,” said Dalton, with a grin. 

“ Parewell, Herr von Dalton. Parewell, Prsulein!” said Adolf. And 
with a how of deep respect he slowly retired from the room, while Nelly 
turned to the window to conceal her slisme and sorrow together. 

“ It was this very morning,” muttered Dalton, angrily, “when I spoke 
of giving a little dinner party, you did nothing but turn up your nose at 
this, that, and t'other. There was nobody good enough, forsooth! There 
was Monsieur Eatteuu, tlie ‘ Croupier’ of the tables there, a very nice man, 
with elegant planners, and the finest shirt-studs ever I seen, and you 
wq^Jdn’t hear of him.” ^ '' : ■ 

r^eard little of this reproachful speech, for, sunk in the recess of the ,, 
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mnUrr v, she-was following with her eye* the refiring figare of Adolf Brawer, 
He had jost crosied the “ Plata," and efe he tamed into a side street he 
stopped, ndieeled round, and made a gestsre of &iBirell towards the spot 
where, unseen by him, Nelly was still standing. 

“ He is gonel" mattered she, half aloud. 

” Well, God speed him!” rejoined Dalton, testUy, “ I never eonid ahide 
a Pedlar.” 


CHAPTER IT. 

KADAKi: DE SBIDENDORF. 

Kate Dalton’s was a heavy heart as, seated beside her new friend, she 
whirled sdong the road to Vienna. The scencry'possessed every attraction 
of historic interest tmd beauty. The season was the glorious one of an 
Italian spring. There were ancient cities, whose very names were like 
spells to memory. There were the spots of earth that Gmias has con¬ 
secrated to immortality. There were the scenes where Poetry caught its 
inspiration, and around which, even yet, the inind.«reated images of fancy 
seem to linger, all to interest, charm, and amuse her, and yet she passed 
them without pleasure, almost without notice. 

Tlie splendid equipage in which she ^veiled—the hundred applianoes of 
e'ase and luxury around he^—the obseqnious, almost servile devotion of her 
attendants, recalled hut one stem fact—^that she had sold herself for all 
these things; that, for them, she bad bartered her warm affections—her 
love of father, and sister, and brother—the ties of home and of kindred— 
even to tlie Faith at whose altar she had bent her knees in infancy. She 
had given all for greatness! 

In all her castle-buildings of a future, her own family had formed figures 
in the picture. To render her poor father happy—to surround his old age 
with the comforts he pined after—to open to dear Nelly sonroes of enjoy¬ 
ment in the pursuit she loved—to afford Frank the means of associating 
with his comrades of rank—to mix in that society for which he longed— 
these were her ohjeots, and for them she was willing to^ pay dearly. But 
now she was not to witness the happiness of those she loved I Already the, 
hard coiidirions of her contract were to. be.imposed. Banishment, first, 
then. Isolation j Who oould say what after ! * 

Her travelling companion was scarcely well calculated to smQothe down. 
Ihe.diSoalties of this, eomfiict in her lAad. Madame de Heidendorf was 
the very reverse of Dady Hester. Without the sliglitest pretension to 'good 
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looks herself, slic assumed to despise cveiything like beauty in others, con¬ 
stantly associating its possession with the vanity of weak intellects; slie 
threw a kind of ridicule over these " poor, pretty things,” ns she loved to 
call them, which actually seemed to make beauty and folly convertible terms. 
Political intrigue, or, to speak more fairly, mischief-making in state affairs, 
was. her great and only passion. By dint of time, patience, considerable 
cunning, and a very keen insight into character, she had succeeded in ob¬ 
taining the intimacy (jf many of the first statesmen of Europe. Many had 
trusted her with the conduct of little matters which the dignity of diplo¬ 
macy could not stoop to. She had negotiated several little transactions, 
opened the way to reconciliations, smoothed the road to briberies, and 
allayed the petty qualms of struggling morality, where any other than a 
feminine influence would have been coarse and indelicate. 

As a good Monarchist, she was always well received at the Austrian 
Court, and in St. Petersburg was accustomed to be treated with peculiar 
honour. 

By what amount of compensation, or in what shape administered, Mid- 
chekoff had secured her present services, this time history is unable lo 
record; but that Kate was eminently fortunate, drawing such a prize in the 
Lottery of Life, as to enter the world under her auspices, were facts that 
she dwelt upon without ceasing. 

Frankness and candour arc very charming things; they arc the very soul 
of true friendship, and the spirit of all affectionate interest; but they can 
be made very disagreeable elements of mere acquaintanceship. Such was 
Madame de Heidendorf’s, She ^jpely told Kate, that of all the great 
Midchekoff’s unaccountable freaks, his intended marriage with herself w'as 
the very strangest; and that, to unite his vast fortune and high position 
with mere beauty, was something almost incredible. There was a Land¬ 
gravine of Hohenbbekingen—an Archduchess—a “main gauche'' of the 
Austrian house itself—there was a granddaughter of tlie Empress Catherine 
—with any of whom she could easily have opened negotiations for him—all 
of them alliances rich in political influences. Indeed, there was another 
party—slie was not at liberty to mention the name—and though to be sure 
she was “ blind and almost idiotic,” a union with her would eventually have 
made him a “Serene Highness.” “So you see, my dear,” said she, in 
winding up, “what you have cost him! Not,” added she, after a few 
seconds’ pause—" not but 1 have known such marriivgcs tunx out remark¬ 
ably‘well. There was that Prince Adalbert of Bohemia, who married (he 
singing woman—wliat’s her name P—that young creature that made such a 
senaation at f.he ‘ Scala’—‘ La Biondina’ fbey called her. Well, it is time. 


he only L'vcd with her during the Carnival, but there she is now, with her 
handsome house in the Bastey, and the prettiest equipage in the Prater. I 
1 ^- several similar cases. The Archduke Max and i^rince Bavitzkay— 
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thougli, perhaps, not liim, for I believe he sent that poor thing away to the 
mines.” 

“ His wife—to the mines!” gasped Kate, in terror. 

" Don’t be frightened, my dear cliild,” said Madame,' smiling; “ he a 
good girl, and you shall have everything you like. Meanwhile, try and 
imleam all those ‘gaucheries’ you picked up with that strange Lady Hester. 
It was a shocking school of manners. All those eccentric, out-of-the-way 
people, who lounged in and lounged out, talking of nothing but each other, 
utterly ignorant of the great interests that are at stake in Europe at this 
moment. Try, therefore, and forget that silly coterie altogether. When 
we arrive at Vienna, you will bo presented to the Archduchess Louisa.” 

• ^And I shall see dear—dear Frank!” burst out Kate, with an irre¬ 
pressible delight. 

“ And who is Frank, Madame ?” said the other, proudly drawing herself 
up. 

“My brother—my only brother—^who is in the Austrian service.” 

“ Is he on the Emperor’s Stuff?” 

“ I know nothing of his position, only that he is a Cadet.” 

“A Cadet, child! Why, do you know that that means a common 
soldier—a creatui’e that mounts guard with a musket, or earrics a bread- 
hag over its shoulder through the streets in a fatigue-jacket ?” 

“I care nothing for all that. He may be all you say, and twice as 
humble, but he is my brother Frank still—the playfellow with whom I passed 
the day when—when I was happy—as I shall never be again !—the fond, 
kind brother, whom we were all so prgmd of.” 

An e.vpression of scornful compassion on Madame de Heidendorf’s fea¬ 
tures at once stopped Kate, and she covered her face with her hands to 
liide her slmiue. 

“ Madame la Princcsse,” began the Countess—for whenever she pecu¬ 
liarly desired to impress Kate with her duties, she always prefaced the 
lesson by lier new title—“the past must be forgotten, or you will find 
yourself totally unable to compete with the difficulties of your station. 
There is but one way to make the Prince’s mesalliance pardonable, which is 
by as seldom as possible parading its detmls. If, then, you insist upon 
seeing your brother during our stay at Vienna, it must be in secret. You 
said something, I think, of an old Field-Marshal—a connexion ?” 

“ My father’s uncle, Madame.” 

“Very true. Well, your brother cau come with some letter or message 
from him; or if Niua, your maid, has no objection, he might pass for a 
lover of hers.” 

“Madamj!” cried Kate, iudiguanlly. 

“I said, if Nina made no objection?’ said Madame de Heidendotf, as 
though answerinjif the indignant exclamation. “ But these are matters for 
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mff consideration, Madame—at least, if I understand the spirit of the 
Prince’s instructions.” 

Some such scene as this, usoally closing with a similar peroration, formed 
the conversation of the road; and hour by hour Kate’s courage fell lower, 
as she contemplated all that her elevation had cost her. And wliat a 
mockery was it after ah.! It was true that she journeyed in a carriage 
with all the emblazonry of royalty; that a group of uncovered lacqueys 
attended her as she despended; that she was ever addressed by a proud 
title; a respectful, submissive devotion surrounding her at every instant. 
Put, amid aD. this, there was not one look, one word of kindness; nothing 
of interest or sympathy with her solitary grandeur. It mattered little ^hat 
the bars of her cell were of gold: it was a prison still. 

With what eagerness did she turn from the present, with all its splen¬ 
dour, to think of her former life, when, wandering among the hills of 
Baden, she had listened to little Hans, or watched dear Nelly, as the first 
gleams of her intentions began to manifest themselves on a sculptured 
group. With what rapture had she heard passages that seemed akin to 
something she had felt but could not express! How had she loved the 
cljangcful effects of light and shade on a landscape where every tree, or 
rock, or cliff, was familiar to her! Oh! if she could but be hack agahi, 
hopeful, ardent, and trusting, aS she once was! Oh! if the brief past 
could he but a dream, and she were once more beside her father and Nelly, 
knowing nothing of that world which, in so short a space, had revealed so 
much before her! Even to those who so lately had supplied the place of 
family to her, all were gone, and she was utterly alone! 

She did not dare to think of George Onslow. It seemed to her like a 
treason to recal his memory; and if his image did rise at times before her 
fancy, a burning blush would cover her cheek, and a sense of sliame would 
send a throb like agony through her heart. The plans and projects for her 
future life she heard of without interest; a vague and confused impression 
of a long journey—-halting here and there, to be presented to certain great 
and distinguished persons—and finally of her arrival at St. Petersburg, 
were all that she knew. That the Prince was to join her there, and then, 
with tlie Emperor’s permission, return with her to the south of Europe- 
such were the outlines of a career, over which o sinking heart threw a 
gloorfiy shadow. 

Madame de Heidendorf was too occupied with "her own thoughts to 
notice this despondency; besides that she was incessantly teaching Kate 
some one requisite or other of that rigid etiquette which prevailed in the 
society she was about to enter; the precise titles by which she was to ad¬ 
dress this or that personage; how many curtseys to give here, how many 
reverences there—little educational exercises that were always accompanied 
by some warning admonition of ^their importance to one'who like herself 
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had never seen anything like good society, and whose breaches of good 
breeding would be certain of being severely commented on. 

“ Think of the Prince, Madame,” she would say; “ think of what he will 
suffer when they repeat any of your transgressions. I am afraid there arc 
many humiliations in store for liim! And what a step to take at such a 
moment, with these horrible Socialist doctrines abroad—these levelling 
theories of ci]|nality, and so forth. I hope his Majesty the Emperor will 
pardon him—J hope he will forgive yott.” 

This was a favourite .speech of hers, and so often repeated, that Kate at 
last began to look on herself as a great criminal, and even speculated on 
what destiny should befal her if the Emperor proved unmerciful. 

These were sorry resources to shorten the weariness of a journey, and 
Kate felt a throb of pleasure—the first she had experienced—when tlic 
towers of St. Stephen in the far distance announced the approach to Vicuna. 


CHAPTER V. 

AT VIEKNA. 

The gossiping world of Vienna had a new subject for speculation and 
interest, as a guard of honour was seen standing at a large palace near the 
“Hoff,” and the only information to explain the mystery was, tliat some 
great Diplomatist had arrived the evening before, and Heaven knew what 
wonderful events were in his charge and keeping. A gigantic “ Chasseur” 
in green and gold, who lounged about the portal, followed by a great dog 
—a “ fang-hund,” whose silver collar was embossed with many a quartering 
—had engaged the attention of a very con.siderable crowd, which opened 
from time to time to permit tlie piiSiSage of some royal or princely equqiage. 
.is they thus fell back, a chance look would be directed upwards to the 
windows of the first floor, and there, passingly, they caught glimpses of one 
whoso beauty soon formed the theme of every tongue. This was Kate 
Dalton, who, now rested from the fatigue of her journey, and dressed in 
the moat becoming fashion, walked up and down a splendid saloon, watching 
to catch every sound, or gazing earnestly from the window to catch any 
sight, that might betoken her brother’s coming. At Madame dc Heideu- 
dorf’s suggestibn she had wriltcu a few lines that moruiug early to the 
Field-Marshal von Dalton, entreating, as a great favour, that ho would pro¬ 
cure leave for Frank to come to her, ‘and pass as much of his time as pos¬ 
sible with her during her stay in Vienna. The note, brief as it was, cost 
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her some trouble; drc felt that mnob expknatioa might be necessary to 
state her preient {losition—even who she was—and yet this was a subject 
she had no heart to outer into. Some expressions of affectionate interest 
towards hlmsdf would also havo been fitting, but she could not ilud time for 
them. Frank, and Frank alone, was in her thoughts, and she left everything 
to the old General’s ingennity, as she concluded her note by subscribing 
herself, “Your affectionate niece, Kate Dalton, Affianced Princesse dc 
Midchekoff.” 

It was the first time that she liad written the words—llic first time that 
she had ever impressed that massive seal of many quarterings, so royal- 
looking as it seemed! It was, also, the first time she had ever given au 
order to one of her servants; and the obsequious bows of the groom of the 
chamber, as be withdrew, wove all separate and distinct sensations—low, 
but clear knockings of vanity at her heart, to which every object around 
contributed its aid. The apartment was splendid; not in that gorgeous 
taste of modern decoration of which site had seen so much already, but in a 
more stately fashion, recalling the grandeur of a past age, and exhibiting 
traces of a long line of princely occupants. The very portraits along the 
walls had a proud and liaughty bearing,* and the massive chairs glittered in 
all the Uaze of heraldry. If she looked out, it was the towers of the “ Hoff 
Bourg”—^thc Home of the Hapsburgs—^met her eye. If she listened, it 
was the clank of a soldier’s salute broke the stillness; while the dull roll of 
wheels beneath the arched gateway told of the tide of visitors who came to 
pay their homage. 

If Kate’s heart had been less bound up with anxiety to sec her brother, 
the scene beneath her window would have afforded her some interest, as 
equipage after equipage succeeded—now, the quiet splendour of a Court 
chariot; now, the more glaring magnifoence of a Cardinal’s carriage. Here 
came the lumbering old vehicle of an Archbishop, the reverential salute of 
the crowd indicating the rank of its occupant. Then the quick “present 
arms’’ of the sentry told of some General Officer; while, at intcrv js, the 
“turn out” of the whole guard denoted the arrival of a Royal Prince. Am- 
basaadors and Ministers, Chamberlains and Chancellors, the dignitaries of 
the realm, the “ Hautes Charges” of the Court—all came in crowds to pre¬ 
sent their respects to the Grafin, for by this brief designation wjs she known 
from one end of Europe to the other. Madame de Heidendorf held a 
Levee, and none would absent themselves from so interesting an occasion. 

It was the eve of a wonderful moment in Europe—it was the little lull 
that preceded the most terrific storm that ever overturned thrones and 
scattered dynasties—as these illustrious peraonages were met together to in¬ 
terchange compliments, to lisp soft phrases of flattery, and discuss the high 
claims of some aspirant a ribbon or a cross, a “ Red Eagle” or a “Black” 
one. A few, more far-sighted than the rest, saw the cloud not bigger than 
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a maa’s hand in the distancft-^ few could hew the low rumblings that 
denoted the brooding, hurricane; but even they thought "the thing would 
last their time,and thus, with many a pleasant jest, they chatted over the 
events of the hour, praised the wisdom of Kings, and laughed to scorn those 
vulgar teachers whose democratic theories were just beginning to be wins* 
pered about. Some were young, buoyant, and hopeful, ready to shed the 
last drop for the principles they professed j others were old grey-headed 
men, tried servants of Monarchy for lialf a century. But all were like- 
minded, and self-gratidation and compliment was the order of the day. 
Leaving them thus to such pleasant converse, where the clank of jewelled 
swords, or the tap of a diamond snuff-boa, formed the meet accompanimeats 
of the themes, we turn once more to her in whose fate we are more deeply 
interested. 

Twice had she rung the bell to ask if the messenger had not returned. 
At last he came; hut there was “ no answer to her note!” Her impatience 
became extreme. She ordered the servant who carried the note to appear 
before her; questioned him closely as to whether he had taken it, and the 
reply he had received. A soldier liad said, “Gut!” and shut the door. 
Poor Kate! It was her first lesson in “ soldier laconics,” and to soy truly, 
she did not take it well. The “ Princesse de Midchekoff” might have been 
treated with more deference. She was passing a mirror as the thought 
struck her, and her mien and air gave support to the belief; nor could she 
restrain the sense of admiration, half tinged with shame, her own beauty 
evoked. 

“ There is a soldier here, Madame,” said a servant, “who has a letter he 
will not deliver except into your own hands.” 

“ Admit him—at once,” said she, impatiently; and as she spoke the 
soldier stepped forward, and drawing himself up, carried his hand to the 
salute, while, presenting a letter, he said, " Erom the Eield-Morshal von 
Auersberg.” 

Kate scarcely looked at the bearer, but hastily tore open the square- 
shaped epistle. 

" Yomneed not wait,” said she to the servant; and then turning to the 
letter, read: ' 

“ ‘Madami: la Pehtcbssb akd beloved Niece, —^It was with—to me 
of late years—a rare satisfaction that 1 read the not the less affectionate 
that they were polite lines you vouchsafed to inscribe 'to me, an old and 
useles.s, but not forgotten servant of an Imperial master. Immediately on 
perusing the aforesaid so-called note, I despatched my Adjutant to the 
head-quarters of the Eranx Carl, to obtain—no service rules to the contrary 
forbidding, nor any defaults punition in any wise preventing—a day’s fur¬ 
lough for the Cadet von Dalton —’ 
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“ What regiment is youra P” said Kate, hastily, to the soldier. 

** Franz Carl Infanterie, HighneM,” said the youth, respecH'ully, using 
the title he bad heard assumed by the servant. ' 

“ Do you know many of your oomrades—among the Cadets, I mean ?” 

"There are but seven in the battalion. Highness, and 1 know them all.” 

“ Is Von Dalton an acquaintance of yours ?” 

" 1 am Von Dalton, Highness,’’ said the youth, while a flush of surprise 
and pleasure lighted up bis handsome features. 

“Frank! Frank!” cried she, springing towards him with open arms; 
and ere ho could recognise lier,clasping him round the neck. 

“ Is this real ? Ls this a dream? Are you my own sister Kate ?” cried 
the boy, almost choked with emotion.'' " And how are you hero ? and how 
thus?” and he touched the robe of costly velvet as he spoke. 

“ You shall know all, dear, dear Frank: you shall heai* everything when 
the joy of this meeting will let me speak.” 

“ They called you Highness : and how handsome you’ve grown.” 

“ Have I, Frank ?” said she, pressing him down to a seat beside her, 
while, with liands interclasped, they sat gazing on each other. 

“ I am only beginning to remember you,” said he, slowly. “ You never 
used to wear your hair in long ringlets thus. Even your figure is changed; 
you are taller, Kate.” 

“ It is the mere difference of dress, Frank,” said she, blushing with con¬ 
scious pridA 

" No, no: you are quite changed. Even as I sit here beside you, I feel 
I know not what of shame at my daring to be so near-” ' 

“So great a Lady, you would say, dear Frank,” said she, laughing. 

“ Poor boy, if you kuew-She stopped, and then, throwing her arms 

round bis neck, went on rapidly: “ But, my own dear brother, tell me of 
yourself: are you happy—do you like the service—are they kind to you— 
is Uncle Stephen as we hoped he should be ?” 

“ My story is soon told, Kate,” said he; “ I am where I was the day I 

entered the army. I should have been made a Corporal-” 

“ A Corporal 1” cried Kate, laughing. • 

“ A good thing it is, too,” said the youth “ No guards to mount; no 
fatigue duty; neither night patrol, nor watch, and four kroutzers cjctra 
pay.” 

“ Poor dear boy!” cried she, kissing his forehead, while she gazed on him 
with a compassionate affection that spoke a whole world of emotion. 

“ But tell mo of yourself, Kate. Why do they call you the Princess f” 

“ Because I am married, Frank—tliat is, 1 am betrothed—and will soon 
be married.” 

“And when did this occur? Tell me everything,” cried he, impa¬ 
tiently. 
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“ You shall know all, dearest Frank. You have heard liow Lady Hester 
Onslow carried me away with her to Italy. Nelly has told you how we 
were livhig in Florence—^in what splendour md festivity. Our palace fre¬ 
quented by all the great and distbguished of every country—-French and 
German, and Spanish and Eussian.” 

“ I hate tjie Eussians; but go on,” said the boy, hastily. 

“Bui. why hate the Eussians, Frank?” asked she, reddening, as she 
spoke. 

“ They are false-hearted and treacherous. See how they have driven the 
Circiis.siaiis into a war, to massacre them; look how they are goading on 
the Boles to insurrection. Ay, they say that they have emissaries at this 
moment in Hungary on the same errand. I detest them.” 

“ This may be their state policy, Frank, but individually-’’ 

“ They arc no better; Walsteiu knows them well.” 

“ And who is Walstein, Frairk ?” 

“The finest fellow hi the service; the one I would have wished you 
married to, Kate, above all the world. Think of a Colonel of Hussai-s at 
eight-and-twenty, so handsome, so brave, and such a rider. You shall see 
him, Kate!” 

“But it's too late, Frank,” said she, laughing; “you forget it’s too 
late!” 

“ Ah ! so it is,” sighed the boy, seriously. “ I often feared this,” mut¬ 
tered he, after a pause. “ Nelly’s letters told me as much, and 1 said to 
myself, ‘ It will be too late.’ ” 

“ Then Nelly has told you all, perhaps P” said She. 

“Not everythuig, nor, indeed, anything at all very distinctly. I could 
only make out wliat seemed to be her own impressions, for they appeared 
mere surmises.” 

“ And of what sort were they ?” asked Kate, curiously. 

“ J ust what you would suspect from her. Everlasting fears about temp¬ 
tations, and trials, and so forth, continually praying that your heart might 
resist all the flatteries about you. The old story about humility! I thought 
to myself, ‘ If the lesson be not more needful to Kate than to me, she rues 
no great risk after all!’ for I was also warned about the seductions of tlie 
world! a poor Cadet, with a few kreutzers a day, told not to be a Sybarite! 
Eeturning wet through from a fire hours’ patrol, to burnish aecoutiemeuts 
ill a cold, damp barrack, and then exhorted against the eoutaminaliou of 
low soeicty, when all around me were cursing the hardships they lived in, ■ 
and execrating the slavery of the service !” 

“ Our dearest Nolly knows so little of the world,” said Kate, as she 
threw a passing glance at herself in the mirror, and aiTanged the fall of a 
deep fringe of gold lace which was fasfeued in her hair. 

“ She knows nothing of it,” said the boy, adjusting his sword-knot. “ She 
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thouglit our Hussars wore white dolmans, and carried straight swords like 
the Cuirassiers.” 

“ And the dear, simple creature asked me, in one of her letters, if I ever 
wore wild flowers in my hair now, as I used to do, long ago,” said Kate, 
stealing another glance at the glass. “I'lowers arc pretty things in the 
head when rubieS make the piuk.s, and the dewdrops arc all diamonds.” 

Prank looked at her as she said this, and for the first time saw the proud 
elation her features assumed when excited by a theme of vanity. 

“ You are greatly changed, dearest Kate,” said he, thoughtfully. 

" Is it for the worse, Prank ?” said she, half coquettishly. 

" Oh! as to beauty, you ai'e a thousand times handsomer,” cried the boy, 
wth enthusiasm. “ I know not how, but every expression seems lieightened, 
every feature more elevated; your air and gesture, your very voice, that 
once I thought was music itself, is far sweeter and softer.” 

“ What a flatterer!” said she, patting his check. 

“ But then, Kate,” said he, more gravely, “ have these fascinations cost 
nothing ? Is your heart as simple ? Are your affections as pure ? Ah! you 
sigh—and what a heavy sigh, too. Poor, poor Kate!”* 

And she laid her head upon his shoulder, while the heaving swell of her 
bosom told what sorrow the moment was costing her. 

“Nelly, then, told you of my betrothal F” whispered she, in a weak, faint 
voice. 

“ No; I knew nothing of that. She told me all about the life you were 
leading; the great people with whom you were intimate; and, bit by bit, a 
liint, some little allusion, would creep out as to the state of your heart. 
Perhaps she never meant it, or did not know it, but I remarked, in reading 
her letters over and over—they were the solace of many a weary hour—that 
one name recurred so often in connexion with yours, you must have fre¬ 
quently referred to him yourself, for in each extract from your letters I saw 
the name.” 

“ This was strange. It must have been through inadvertence,” said she, 
musingly. " I thought I had scarcely spoken of him.” 

“ See how your hand told truth, even against your consciousness,” said 
he, smiling. 

Kate made no reply, but sat deep in thought. 

“ And is he here F When shall I see him F” asked Frank, impatiently. 

“No, Frank. He is in Italy; he was detained there by business of im¬ 
portance. Besides, it is not etiquette that we should travel together. When 
the Emperor’s permission has been obtained- ” 

“ What Emperor F” asked Frank, in astonishment. 

“ Our Emperor—the Czar.” 

“ What have you, an English girl-born, to do with the Czar F" 

“The Prince, my future husband, is his subject.” 
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“ Why, there is no end to this mystification,” cried the boy, impatiently. 
“ How can an English soldier be a Russian Prince ?” * 

don’t understand you, Prank. Prince Midchekoff is a Russian by 

birth.” 

“ So that you are married to a Russian,” said he, in a voice of deep emo¬ 
tion, "and idl this time I have been fancying my brother-in-law an English¬ 
man. I thought it was this same George—George Onslow.” 

A heavy, dull sound startled him as he said this. It was Kate, who had 
fallen back, fainting, on the sofa. It was long before, with all Frank’s 
efforts at restoration, that she came to herself; and, even when consciousness 
returned, tears flowed from her eyes and coursed down her cheeks copiously, 
as slie lay speechless and motionless. 

" My own poor Kate, my poor, dear sister!” were all that Frank could 
say, as he held her cold, clammy hand within his own; and, with an almost 
breaking heart, gazed on her pale features. It was so like death! “And 
might not death be better ?” thought he, as he travelled over in his mind 
the story, of whose secret he was now possessed. How differently did he 
judge all Nelly’s counsels »ou>/ In what a changed spirit did he think of 
that wisdom which, but a few minutes back, he had sneered at! " And so 
it is,” muttered he. “If we, who are bom to humble fortunes, would 
cherish ambition, we must pay for it with our hearts’ blood. Nelly was 
right; she often said so. Over and over again did she tell me, ‘ Goodness 
is the only safe road to Greatness.’ Ob, that one so beautiful as this should 
have missed the path!” And, sobbing violently, ho kissed her hand, and 
watered it with his tears. 

“ Frank, you are with me—you’ll not leave me,” said she, faintly, as she 
opened her eyes and stored in bewilderment around her. “1 remember 
everything now—everything,” said she, with an emphasis on the last word. 
“ This is Vierma: I recollect alL Ring that bell, Frank: let Nina come to 
me, but don’t go away; be sure not to go.” 

Nina soon made her appearance, and, with a look of half surprise, half 
admiration at the handsome soldier, assisted Kate to arise. 

“ I’ll be bock presently, Frank,” said she, with a faint smile, and left the 
room. And the youth, overcome by emotion, sat down and buried his face 
in his hands. 
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CHAFl’ER VI. 

FBIK8TLY COUNBSLS. 

Fbank was so full of his own reflections, that he almost forgot his sister’s 
absence; nor did he notice how the time went over, when he heard the 
sound of voices and the noise of a door closing; and, on looking up, per¬ 
ceived a liandsouie man, something short of middle aged, who, dressed in 
the deep black of a priest, wore a species of blue silk collar, the mark of a 
religious order. His features were perfectly regulai', and then expression 
the most bland and courteous it was possible to imagine. Thci-e was a 
serene dignity, too, in his gait, as he came forward, that sliowed how tho¬ 
roughly at home he felt on the soft carpet, and in the perfumed atmosphere 
of a drawing-room. 

Bowing twice to Frank, he saluted him with a smile, so gentle and so 
wi nnin g, that the boy almost felt as if they had been already acquainted. 

“I have eome,” said the Priest, “to pay my respects to the Princesse de 
Midchekoff, and, if my eyesight is not playing me false, 1 have the honour 
to recognise her brother.” 

Frank blushed with pleasure as he bowed an assent. 

"May I anticipate the kindness—which your sister wmuld not refuse 
me,” continued he, “ and introduce myself. Xou may, perhaps, have heard 
of the Abbd D’Esmonde ?” 

“ Kcpeatedly,” cried Frank, taking the proffered hand in his own. 
“ Nelly spoke of you in abiost every letter. You were always so kiud to 
Xate in Italy.” 

“ How amply am I recompensed, were not the pleasure of knowing 1Vfi's< 
Dalton a sufficient reward in itself. It is rare to find that combination of 
excellence which can command all the homage of fashion, and yet win the 
approbation of a poor priest.” 

There was a humility, deep enough to be almost painful, in the tone in 
which these words were uttered; but Frank had little time to dwell on 
them, for already the Abbd had taken a seat on the sofa beside liim, and was 
deep in the discussion of aU Kate’s attractions and merits. 

There was a sincerity, an ardour of admiration, chastened only by tlie 
lem;5er of bis sacred chai-acter, that delighted the boy. If allusion were 
made to her beauty, it was only to ifeighten the praise he bestowed on her 
for other gifts, and display the regulated action of a mind proof against 
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every access of vanity. Her correct judgment, her intuitive refinement, the 
extreme delicacy of her sensibilities—^thesc were the themes he dwelt 
upon, and Frank felt that they must be rare gifts indeed, when the very de- 
seription of them could be so pleasurable. 

From what the Alib^ said, so far from her marriage with the great Rus¬ 
sian being a piece of fortune, she had but to elioose her position amid the 
first houses of Europe. “It was true,” he added, “that the 'Midchekoff’s’ 
wealth was like royalty, and as he united to immense fortimc great claims of 
jiersonal’merit, the alliance had everything to recommend it.” 

“ And this is so ?” cried Frank, eagerly. “ The Prince is a fine fellow P” 

“ Generous and munificent to an extent almost fabulous,” said D’Es- 
monde, who seemed rather to resume his own train of thought than reply to 
Frank’s question. “The splendour of his life has already canonised a 
proverb.” 

“ But bis temper—bis manner—Ids disposition P” 

“ Like all bis countrymen, he is reserved, almost cold to strangers; his 
intimates, however, talk of him as frankness and candour itself. Even on 
political themes, where Russians are usually most guarded, he gives Ids 
opiuions freely and manfully', and, strange enough too, with a liberality 
wliicb, though common enough in our counlrv, must he very rare indeed in 
his.” 

“ That is strange!” said Frank, thoughtfully. 

“ Yes,” said D’Esmoudo, dropping into the tone of one wlio insensibly 
))Ourcd out his inmost thoughts in soliloquising—“yes! he feels what we aU 
do! that lids state of things cannot last—disparity of condition may become 
loo palj)ahlc and too striking. The contrast between aflluence and misery 
may display itself too olTensively ! Men may one day or other refuse to sign 
a renewal of the bond of servitude, and then—and then ” 

“ A civU wai', I suppose,” cried Frank, quietly; “ hut the troops will 
always give them a lessou.” 

“ Ho you thiuk so, my dear young friend P” said the Abbe, affectionately; 
“ do you not rather think that soldiers will begin to learn that they are 
citizens, and that, when forging fetters for others, the metal can he fashioned 
into chains for themselves ?” 

“But they have an oath,” said the hoy; “they’ve sworn to their 
allegiance.” 

“ V ery true, so they have; but what is the oath ?—the one-half of a com¬ 
pact, winch cannot he supposed binding when the other half be broken. Let 
the social policy of a Government fail in its great object—^the happiness of 
a people; let a whole nation gradually cease to enjoy the advantages, for the 
sake of which they assumed the responsibilities and ties of family; let them 
day by. day fall low'er in the scale of civiJisation and comfort, and after sur¬ 
rendering this privilege to-day, and that to-morrow, at last take their stand 
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on the veiy verge of the precipice, with nothing but abject slavery beneath, 
—what would you say of the order to charge them with the bayonet, even 
though the formality of a recruiting oath should seem to warrant the 
obedience P” 

" I’d do it, if I was ordered,” said Frank, sternly. 

“I don’t think you would,” said D’Esmonde, smiling. “I read your 
nature differently. I can trace, even in the very flashing of your eye this 
instant, the ambition of a bold and energetic spirit, and that when the 
moment came you would embrace the losing cause, with all its perils, rather 
than stand by tyranny, in all its strength. Besides, remember, this is not 
the compact under which you entered the service, although it might, under 
certmn peculiar circumstances, appeal to your sense of duty. An army is 
not—at least it ought not to be—a ‘Gendarmerie.’ Go forth to battle 
against the enemies of your country—carry the flag of your Vaterland into 
the plains of France—plant the double eagle once more in the Place du 
Carousel—even aggressive war has its glorious compensations in deeds of 

chivalry and heroism-But, here is the Princesse,” said the Abbe, rising, 

and advancing courteously towards her. 

“ The Abbd D’Esmoude!” cried Kate, with an expression of delight, as 
%hc held out her hand, which the Priest pressed to his lips with all the gal¬ 
lantry of a courtier. “ How pleasant to see the face of a friend i»»riiis 
strange land,” said she. “ Abbd, this is my brother Frank, of whom you have 
heard me talk so often.” • 

“ We are acquaintances already,” said D’Esmonde, passing his arm within 
the soldier’s; ‘‘ and, albeit our coats are not of the same colour, I think many 
of our principles are.” 

A few moments saw him seated between the brother and sister on the 
sofa, recounting the circumstances of his journey, and detailing, for Kate’s 
amusement, the latest news of Florence. 

“ Lady Hester is much better in health and spirits, too,”, said the Abbe; 
“the disastrous oircnmstances of fortune would seem to have taken a better 
turn; at least, it is probable that Sir Stafford’s losses will be comparatively 
slight. I beUeve her satisfaction on this head arises entirely from feeling 
that no imputation of altered position can now be alleged as the reason for 
her change of religion.” 

“ And has she done' this P” asked Kate, with a degree of anxiety; for she 
well knew on what feeble grounds Lady Hester's convictions were usually 
built. 

“ Not publicly ; she waits for her arrival at Rome, to make her confes¬ 
sion at the shrine of St. John of Lateran. Her doubts, however, have all 
been solved—her reconciliation is perfect.” 

" Is she happy ? Has she found peace of mind at lost P” asked Kate, 
timidly. ' 
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“On this point I can speak witli confidence,” said D’Esmonde, warmly; 
and at once enteied into a description of the pleasurable impulse a new 
train of thoupfhts and impressions had given to the exhausted energies of a 
“fine lady’s” life. It was so far true, indeed, that for some days back she 
had never known a moment of Surrounded by sacred emblems and 

a hundred devices of religious association, she appeared to herself as if 
acting a little poem of life, wherein a mass of amiable qualitie.s, of which 
she knew nothing before, were all developing themselves before her! And 
what between meritorious charities, saintly intercessions, visits to shrines, 
and decorations of altars, she had not an instant unoccupied; it was one 
unceasing round of employment-; and with prayers, bouquets, lamps, con¬ 
fessions, candles, and penances, the day was even too short for its duties. 

The little villa of La Rocca was now a holy edifice. The drawing-room 
had become an oratory; a hollow-checked " Seminariste,” from Como, had 
taken the place of the Maestro di Casa. The pages wore a robe like Aco¬ 
lytes ; and even Albert Jekyl began to fear that a costume was in prepara¬ 
tion for himself, from certain measurements that he had observed taken 
with regard to his figure. 

“ My time is up,” said Erank, hastily, as he arose to go away. 

“ You are not about to leave me, Frank ?” said Xate. 

“.Yes, I must; my leave was only till four o’clock, as the Field-Marshal’s 
note might have shown you; but I believe you threw it into the fire before 
you finished it.” 

“ Did I, really ? I remember nothing of th.at. But, stay, and I will 
write to him. I’ll say that I have detained you.” 

“ But the service, Kate dearest! My Sergeant—my ovcr-Licutenant— 
my Captain—what will they say ? I may have to pass three days in irons 
for the disobedience.” 

“ Modem chivalry has a dash of the treadmill through it,” said D’Es- 
monde, sarcastically; and the boy’s cheek flashed as he heard it. The 
Priest, however, had already turned away, and, walking into the recess of a 
w-indow, loft the hrother and sister free to talk unmolested. 

“ I scarcely like him, Kate,” whispered Frank. 

“ You scai'ccly know him yet,” said she, with a smile. “ But when can 
you come again to me—to-morrow, early?” 

“ I fear not. We have a parade and a field-inspection, and then ‘ rapport’ 
at noon.” 

“ Leave it to mo, then, dear Frank,” said she, kissing him; " I must try 
if I caimot succeed with ‘ the Field’ better than you have doue.’.* 

“ There’s the recal-bugle,” cried the boy, in terror; and, snatching up 
his cap, he bounded from the room at once. 

“ A severe service—at least one of figid discipline,” said D’Esmonde, 
with a compassionating expression of voice; “ it is hard to say whether it 
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works for good or evil, repressing the development of every generous im¬ 
pulse, as certainly as it restrains the impetuous passions of youth.” 

“ True,” said Kate, pointedly; “there would seem something of priest¬ 
craft in their rdgime. The individnal is nothing, the service everything.” 

“ Your simile lacks the great element—force of resemblance, Madame,” 
said D’Esmondc, with a lialf smile. “ The Soldier has not, like the Priest, 
a grand sustaining hgpe'—a glorious object before him. He knows little or 
nothing of the cause iu which his sword is drawn—^liis sympathies may 
even be against his duty. The very boy who has just left us—noble-hearted 
fellow that he is—what strange wild notions of Uberty has he imbibed! how 
opposite are all his speculations to the stem calls of the duty he lias sworn 
to discharge!” ■ 

“And does he dare-” 

“ Nay, Madame, there was no indiscretion on his part; my humble walk 
in life has taught me, that if I am excluded from all participation in the 
emotions which sway my fellow-raen, I may at least study them as they 
arise, watch them in their infancy, and trace them to their fruit of good or 
evil. Do not fancy, dear lady, that it is behind the grating of the Confes¬ 
sional only that we read men’s secrets. As the physician gains his know¬ 
ledge of anatomy from the lifeless body, so do we learn the complex siruc- 
ture of the human heart in the death-like stillness of the cell, with the peni¬ 
tent before us! But yet all the knowledge thus gained is but a step to 
something further. It is while reading the tangled story of the heart—^its 
struggles—its efforts—the striving after good, here—the inevitable fall 
back to evil, there—the poor, weak attempt at virtue—the vigorous energy 
of vice—^it is hearing this sad tale from day to day—learning, in what 
are called the purest natures, how deep the well of corruption lies, and that 
not one generous thought, one noble aspiration, or one holy desire rises 
unalloyed by some base admixture of worldly motive. It is thus armed we 
go forth into the world, to fight against the wiles and sBjdactious of life! 
How can we be deceived by the blandishments that seduce others ? What 
avail to us those pretentious displays of self-devotion—thosc sacrifices of 
wealth—those proud acts of munificence which astonish the world, but of 
whose secret springs we are conversant ? Wliat wonder, then, if I have 
read the artless nature of a boy like that, or see in him the springs of an 
ambition he knows not of himself ? Nay, it would be no rash boast to say 
that I Lave deciphered more complicated inscriptions than those upon his 
heiirt. I have traced some upon his sister’s!” The last three words ho 
uttered with a slow and deep enimciation, leaving a pause between each, 
and bending on her a look of intense meaning. 

Kate’s cheek became scarlet, then pale, and a second time she flushed, till 
neck and shoulders grew crimson together. 

•‘You have no confidences to make me,mydear,dearchild,”8aid D’Esmonde, 
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as, taking her hand, he pressed her down on a sofa beside him. “ Tour 
fiJteriiig lips have nothing to articulate—no self-repinings, no sorrows to 
utter; for I know them all!” He paused for a few seconds, and then 
' resumed: “Nor have you to fear me as a stem or a merciless judge. Where 
tlierc is a sacrifice, there is a blessing!” 

Kate held down her head, but her bosom heaved, and her frame trembled 
with emotion. 

"Your motives,” resumed he, “would dignify e^n a rasher course. 
1 know the price at which you have bartered iiappiuess—not your own only, 
hut another’s with It!” 

She sobbed violently, and pressed her hands over her face. 

“ Poor, poor fellow !” cried he, as if borne away by an impulse of candour 
that wouM brook no concealment, “how I grieved to see him, separated, as 
we were, by the wide and yawning gulf between us, giving himself up to 
the very recklessness of despair, now cursing the heartless dissipation in 
which his life was lost, now accusing himself of golden opportunities 
neglected, bright moments squandered, petty misunderstandings exaggerated 
into dislikes, the passing coldness of the moment exalted into, a studied dis¬ 
dain ! We were almost strangers to each other before—nay, I half fancied 
that be kept aloof from me. Probably”—here D’Esmondc smiled with 
a blond dignity—“probably he called me a ‘ Jesuit’—that name so full of 
terror to good Protestant ears; but, on his sick-bed, as he lay suffering and in 
solitude, his faculties threw off the deceptive influences of prejudice*; he read 
me then more justly; he saw that 1 was his friend. Hours upon hours have 
we passed talking of you; the theme seemed to give a spring to an existence 
from which, till then, aU zest of life had been withdrawn. I never before 
saw as much of passion, with a temper so just and so forgiving. He needed 
no aid of mine to read your motives truly. ‘ It is not for herself that she 
has done this,’ were words that he never ceased to utter. He knew well the 
claims that family would make on you, the heaiirending appeals from those 
you could not but listen to ! ‘Oh! if I could hut think that she wiE not 
forget me; that some menioiy of me will still linger in lier mind!’ this was 
his burning prayer, syllabled by lips parched by the heat of fever; and when 
1 tefld him to write to you—” 

“ To write to me 1” cried she, catching his arm, while her cheeks trembled 
with intense agony, "you did not give such counsel ?” 

“Not alone that,” said D’Esmonde, calmly, “but promised that I would 
myself deliver the letter into your Ii^nds. Is martyrdom less glorious that 
a cry of agony escapes the victim, or that his limbs writhe as the flame 
wraps round them? Is self-sacrifiee to be denied the sorrowful satisfaction 
to tell its woes ? I bade him write, because it would he good for him and 
for you alike.” * 

She stared eagerly, as if to ask his meaning. 
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“Goodfor both,” repeated he, slowly. “Love will be, to him, a guide- 
star through life, leading him by paths of high and honourable ambition j to 
you, it will be the consolation of hours that even splendour will not enliven. 
Believe me”—^here.he raised his voice to a tone of command and authority— 
“ believe me that negation is the lot of all. Happiest they who only suffer in 
their affections! And what is the purest of all love ? Is it not that the de¬ 
votee feels for his protecting saint—^that sense of ever present care—that con¬ 
sciousness of a watfliing, unceasing affection, that neither slumbers nor 
wearies, following us in our joy, beside us in our afflictions ? Some humble 
effigy, some frail rejuescntation is enough to embody this conception, but its 
essence lies in the heart of hearts! Such a love as this—pure, truthful, and 
enduring—^may elevate the humblest life into heroism, and throw a 
sun-gleam over the dreariest path of destiny. The holy bond that%nitcs the 
grovelling nature below with glory above, has its humble type on earth in 
those who, separated by fate, are together in affection! I bade him write 
to you a few lines ; he was too weak for more ; indeed, his emotion almost 
made the last impossible. I pressed him, however, to do it, and pledged 
niyseK to place them in your hands; my journey hither had no other object.” 
As he spoke, he took forth a small scaled packet, and gave it to Kate, whose 
hands trembled as she took it. 

"I shall spend some days in Vienna,” said he, rising to take leave; 
“ pray let me have a part of each of them with you. 1 have much to say to 
you, and'of other matters than those we have now spoken.” And kissing 
her hand with a respectful devotion, the Abbd withdrew, without ever once 
raising his eyes towards her. 

■ Sick with sorrow and humiliation—^for such she acutely felt—Kate 
Dalton rose and retired to her room. “Tell Madame deIleidendorf, Nina,” 
said she, “ that I feel tired to-day, and beg she will excuse my not appearing 
at diimer.” 

Nina curtseyed her obedience, but it was easy to see that the explanation 
by no means satisfied her, and that she was determined to know something 
more of the origin of her young mistress’s indisposition. 

“ Madame knows that the Archduke is to dine here.” 

“ I know it,” said Kale, peevishly, and as if desirous of being left in quiet. 

Nina again curtseyed, but in the brilliant ffashing of her dark eyes it was 
plain to mark the consciousness that some secret was withheld from her. 
The “Soubrette” class are instinctive readers of motives—“their only 
books are ‘ ladies’ ’ looks”—but they con them to perfection. It was then 
with a studied pertinacity that Nina proceeded to arrange drawers and fold 
dresses, and fifty other similar duties, the discharge of which she saw was 
torturing her mistress. 

“I should wish to be alone, Nina, and undisturbed,” said Kate, at last, 
her patience being entirely exhausted. 
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Nina made her very deepest reverence, and withdrew. 

Kate waited for a few seconds, till all sound of Ijer retirinfj steps had 
died away, then arose, and locked the door. 

She was alone; the packet which the Abbe had delivered lay on the table 
before her; she bent down over it, and wept. The utter misery of sorrow 
is only felt where self-reproach mingles with our regrets. All the pangs of 
other misfortunes are light in comparison with this. The irrevocable 
past was her own work; she knew it, and cried, till^her very heart seemed 
bursting. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

BECHETS OF lOSAD AHD HEABT. 

I MUST ask of my reader to leave this chamber, where, overwhelmed by 
her sorrows, poor Kate poured out her-grief in tears, and follow me to a 
small but brilliantly-lighted apartment, in which a little party of four persons 
was seated, discussing their wine, and enjoying the luxury of their cigars. 
Be not surprised when we say that one of the number was a lady. Madame 
dc Heidendorf, however, puffed her weed with all the zest of a smoker; the 
others were the Archduke Ernest, a plain, easy-tempered looking man, in 
tlic grey undress of an Austrian General; the Foreign Minister, Count 
Norinberg ; and our old acquaintance, the Abbd D’Esmonde. 

The (able, beside the usual ornaments of a handsome dessert, was covered 
with letters, journals, and pamphlets, with here and there a coloured print 
in caricature of some w'ell-known political personage. Nothing could be 
more easy and unconstrained than the air and bearing of the guests. The 
Archduke sat -with liis uniform coat unbuttoned, and resting one leg upon a 
chair before him; the Minister tosSed over the books, and brushed off the 
ashes of his cigar against the richly-damasked tablecloth; while even the 
Abbe seemed to have relaxed the smooth urbamty of his face into a look of 
easy enjoyment. Up to this moment the conversation had been general, the 
principal topics being the incidents of the world of fashion, the flaws and 
frivolities, the mishaps and misadventures of those whose names were 
familiar 1o his Imperial Highness, and in whose vicissitudes he took the 
most lively interest. These, and a stray anecdote of the turf in England, 
were the only subjects he cared for, hating politics and state affairs witj} a 
most cordial detestation. His presence, however, was a compliment that 
the Court always paid “ the Countess,” and he submitted to his turn of duty 
manfully. 

Dcojily involved in the clouds of Ids cigar-smoke, and even more en¬ 
veloped in the misty regions of Ids OAvn reveries, he sipped his wine in 
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silence, and heard nothing of the cbnrersation about him. The Minister 
was then perfectly free to discuss the themes most interesting to him", and 
learn whatever he could of tlie state of public opinion in Italy. 

. “ You are quite right, Abb6,” said he, with a sage shake of the head. 
“ Small concessions, petty glimpses of liberty, only give a zest for more en¬ 
larged privileges. I'We is nothing like a good flood of popular anarchy for 
creating a wholesome disgust to Freedom. There must be excesses!” 

“ Preci.sely so. Sir,” said the Abbd. “ There can be no question of an 
antidote if there has been no poisoning.” 

“ Ay ; but may not this system be pushed too far ? Is not his Holiness 
already doing so ?” 

“ Some are Jispo.sed to think so, but 1 am not of tlu^ number,” .said 
D’Esiuondc. “ It is necessary that be sliould himself be convinced that the 
system is a bad one; and there is no mode of conviction so palpable as by 
a personal e.vperieiice. Now, this he will soon have. As yet, he docs not 
see that every step in political freedom is an advfuicc towards the fatal 
heresy that never ceases its persecutions of the Churcli. Not that our 
llevolutionists care for Protestantism or the Bible either; but, by making 
common cause with those who do, see what a large party iu England becomes 
interested for their success. The right of judgment conceded in religious 
matters, how can you withhold it in political ones ? The men who brave 
the Church will uot tremble before a Cabinet. Now the Pope sees nothing 
of this; he even mistakes the flatteries offered to himself for testimonies of 
attachment to the Faith, and all those kneeling hypocrites w'ho implore his 
blessing he fancies arc faithful cliiidren of Home. He must be awakened 
from this delusion; but yet none save liimself can dispel it. He is obstinate 
and honest.” 

“If the penalty were to be his own alone, it were not so much matter,” 
said the Miuister; “ but it will cost a revolutiou.” 

“ Of course it will; but there is time euougli to prepare for it.” 

“ The state of the ‘ M.ilapaia* is far, from satisfactory.” said thd Minister, 
gravely. 

" I know that; but a revolt of a prison always excuses double irons,” 
said D’Esmondc, sarcastically. 

“ Tell him of Sardinia, Abb^,” said Madame de Heidendorf. 

" Your real danger is from that quarter,” said D’Esraonde. “ There is 
a growing spirit of independence there—a serious desire for free institutions, 
wi(Jo apart from the wild democracy of the rest of Italy. This is a spirit 
you cannot crush; hut you can do better—you can corrupt it. Genoa is a 
hotbed of Socialist doctrine; tlie wildest fanaticism of the ‘Beds’ is there 
triurapiiont, and our priests are manfully aiding the spread of such opinions. 
They have received orders to furtheir these norious; and it is thus, and by 
^ excesses consequent on this, you will succeed in trampling down thtd 
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moderated liberty vUieh is tUe curse that England is destined to disseminate 
amongst us. It is easy enough to make an excited people commit an act 
of indiscretion, and then, with public opinion on your side- ” 

" Howl detest that phrase,” said Madame dc Heidendorf; “it is the 
lowest cant of the day.” 

■ “ The thing it represents is not to be despised, Madame^” said the Abb6. 

“ These are English notions,” said she, sneeringly. 

“ Tliey will be Hussian ones, yet, depend upon i^ Madame.” 

"I’d rather know what a few men of vast fortune, like Midchekoff, for 
instance, think, than have the suffrages of half the greasy mobs of Europe.” 

“ By the way,” said tlic Minister, “ wbat is be doing ? Is it true that he 
is coquetting with Liberals and Fourierists, and all that ?” 

“Fur the moment lie is,” said Madame de Heidendorf; “and two or 
three of the popularity-seeking Sovereigns have sent him their decorations, 
iuid if he does not behave better he will be ordered home.” 

“ He is of great use in Italy,” said the Minister. 

“ True; but lie must not abuse lii.s jiosition.” 

“ He is just vain enough to lend himself to a movement,” said D’Esmoude; 
“ but Lc shall be watched.” 

Tliesc hist words were very significantly uttered, 

“You know the Priuecss, Abhd?” asked the Minister, with a smile; and 
another smile, as full of meaning, replied to the question. 

“ She’s pretty, ain’t she ?” asked the Archduke. 

“ Beautiful is the word. Sir; but if your Imperial Highness would like 
to jjass judgment personally. I’ll beg of her to come down to' the dravring- 
room.” 

“ Of all things, most kind of you to make the offer,” said he, rising and 
arranging his coat and sword-knot into some semblance of propriety, while 
Madame de Heidendorf rang the bell, and despatched a messenger to Kate 
with the request. 

Kina was overjoyed at the commission entrusted to her. Since Kate’s 
peremptory order, she liad not ventured to intrude herself upon her; but 
now, armed with a message, she never hesitated about invading the pre¬ 
cincts of that silent chamber, at whose door she often stood in doubt and 
speculation. 

She tapped gently at the door: there was uo answer. A second summons 
was alike onreplied to, and Nina bent down her bead to listen. There were 
long-drawn breathings, like sleep, but a heavy sigh told that the moments 
were these of waking sorrow. Cautiously turning the handle of the door, 
without noise, she opened it and passed in. The room was shrouded in a 
dim hiilf-light, and it, was not till after the lapse of some seconds that Nina 
could distinguish the form of. her young mistress, as with her head buried 
in her hands she sat before a table on winch lay an opeu letter. 
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So absorbed Kate ia grief tlMtsbe beard luribingp twdmtoJipiprQMihed 
berj slowlj, ti]liitlast she stood directlj behind her, fixedly regairdtag tiie 
heaving fignn^ disbevelled hrir; lad the trenUiag bands, that seemed 
to olnteh with Oagernesa some objwt within their grasg. Ks(e snddenly 
started, and pnsUng back her hair from her eyes, seemed as if trying to 
oolleot her wandering thoughts. Then, unelaqiiiig a case, she jdimed a 
miniatnre before her, and contemplated it attentivdy, Nina bent oTar her 
till she almost tonched her in her eagerness. Had any one been tlwre to 
have seen her features at the moment, they would have perceived the traits 
of intense and varied passion, surprise, rage, and jealousy, all struggling for 
the mastery. Her dark skin grew almost livid, and ber black eyes glowed 
with anger, while with a force like convulsion, die pressed her hands to her 
heart, as if to calm its beatings. A sea of stormy passions was warring 
within her, and in her ohangeful expression might be seen the oonfiict of her 
resolves. At last, she appeared to have decided, for, with noiseless steps, 
she gradnsUy retreated toward the door, her eyes all the while steadily fixed 
on her misllm. 

It seemed to require no alight effort to repmas the torrent of rage within 
her, for even at the door she stood irresolute for a moment, and then, softly 
opening it, wiStdiow. Once outside, her pent-up passions found vent, and 
she BO^d vlQlea%. Her mood was, however, more of anger than of 
sorrow, wd there was an air of almost insolent pride in the way she now 
knock^ and theh, wiUiont waiting for reply, entoed the room. 

“ Madame do Heidendorf requests that the Princess will appear in the 
drawing-room," said she, abmplly, and conihonting Hate’s look of confusion 
with a steadfast stare. 

“ Say that I am indisposed, Nina—that I feel tired and unwell,” said 
Kate, timidly. 

“ There is an Archduke, hladanie.’’ 

“ What care I for an Archduke, Nina,” said Kate, trying to smile away 
the awkwardness of her own disturbed maimer. 

" I have always believed that great folk liked each other,” said Nina, sar¬ 
castically. 

" Then I must lack one element of that condition, Nina,” said Kate, good- 
humouredly ; " but pray make Hiy excuses—say anything you like, so that I 
maj bq left in quiet.” 

“ How delightful Madame’s reveries must be when she attaches such value 
to them!” 

“ Can yon doubt it, Nina ?” replied Kate, with a forced gaiety. " A be¬ 
trothed bride ought 1o be happy; you are always telling me so. 1 hear of 
nothing from mom till night but of rich caskets of gems and jewels; you 
seem to think that diamonds woulddhrow a lustre over any gloom.” 

“ And would they not ?” cried Nina, passionately. “ Has not the brow 
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nobler and higher tl^^hts when encircled by a* coronet like this P Does 
not the heart beal,ifi& ^eater transport beneath g^s like these ?” And 
she opened case after case of sparkling jewels as she spplo^ and spread them 
before Kate, on^thih table. 

“Andyeti hayo learned to look on them calmly,” said j^^to, with an 
expression of proud indifference. 

“ Does not that dazzle you ?” said Nina, holding up a cross of rose 
diamonds. 

" No!” said Kate, shaking her head. 

“Nor that P” cried Nina, displaying a gorgeous necklace. 

" Nor even that, Nina.” 

“ Is Madame’s heart so steeled against womanly vanities,” stud Nina, 
quickly, while she threw masses of costly articles before her, “ that not one 
throb, not one flush of pleasure, is called up at sight of these ?” 

“ You see, Nina, that 1 cau look on them calmly.” 

“ Then this, perchance, may move you!” cried Nina; and with a bound 
she sprang to the table at which Kate was seated, and, dashing the hand¬ 
kerchief away, seized the miniature, and held it up. 

Kate uttered a shrill cry and fell back fainting. Nina gazed at her for a 
second or so with a look of haughty disdain, and sprinkling the pale features 
with a few drops of water, she turned away. With calm composure she re¬ 
placed each precious gem within its case, laid the miniature once more 
beneath the handkerchief, and then left the room. 

“ Your Princess will not honour us it seems witli her company,” said the 
Archduke, half in pique, as the messenger returned with Kate's excuses; 
“and yet I looked for her coming to get rid of all the farrago of politics 
that you wise folk will insist upon talking.” 

The Countess and the Minister exchanged most significant glances at this 
speech, while D’Esmonde politely assented to the remark, by adding some¬ 
thing about the relaxation necessary to overwrought minds, and the need 
that Princes should enjoy some repose as well as those of lower degree. “I 
can, however, assure your Imperial Highness,” said he, “ that this is no 
caprice of the young Princess. She is really far from well, and was even 
unable to receive her own relative this afternoon, the Count von Dalton.” 


“ What, is old Auersberg a relative of bers f” 

“An uncle, or a giand-uncle, I forget which, Sir.” 

"Then that wild yoath in the Franz Carl roust be a connexion toof*’ 
“The Cadet is J^jBT hiqtiwr. Sir.” 

“ Indedli Whatii||,iisttravagant feliow it is. TTiey say that, counting 
on being he spends money in every possible fashion ^ and as 

the trada[^i%j^l^lBe i^^iUCcession'on trust, his debts are already obnsidcr- 
able. It lus Colonel spoke to me of sliding him to the 

Banat, or BKs family must be rich, 1 
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“ I believe quite the revei'sc, Sir. Poor to indigence. Their entire hope 
is on the Count von Auersberg.” 

“ He held a frontier command for many yeans, and must have saved money. 
But will he like to see it in hands like these ?” 

“I believe—at least so the story goes,” said D’Esmondc, dropping his 
voice to a whisper, “ that the boy’s urguincnt.s have scarcely assisted his 
object in that respect. They say that lie told the Count that in times like 
these no man’s fortune was worth a year’s purchase; that when Monarchs 
were tottering, and thrones rocking, it. were better to spend one’s means 
freely than to tempt pillage by hoarding it.” 

“Are these his notion.s ?” cried tlic Archduke, in amtusement. 

“ Yes; tlie wildest doctrines of Socialism arc his creed—opinions, I grieve 
to say, more widely spread than any one supposes.” 

“ How is this, theu ? I sec the iirivatc regimental reports tjf every corps 
—I read the conduct-rolls of almost every company, and yet no hint of t Ida 
disallection has reached me.” 

“A Priest could reveal more tluin an Adjutant, Sir,” said the Abbe, 
smiling. “These youths who fancy themselves iieglccicd—wbotiuiik tludr 
claims disregarded—who, in a word, imagine that some small pretension, on 
the score of family, should be the spring of their promotion, arc easily 
seduced into extravagant ideas about freedom and so forth.” 

“ Austria is scarce the land for such fruit to ripen in,” said the Archduke, 
laughing. “ Let Idiu try Prmice, or the Uidted States.” 

“ Very true, your Highness,” chimed in the Abbe; “ but such boys ought 
to be watched—their conduct inquiied strictly into.” 

“ Or better still, Monsieur TAbbe,” said tlic Archduke, sternly, “ dis¬ 
missed the service. I see no profit in retaining amongst us the seeds of this 
Preneb malady.” 

“ 1 believe your Iliglincss takes the true view of the difBcultv,” said 
D’Esmoiide, as though reflecting over it. “ And yet you will be asked to 
make an officer of him in a day or two.” 

“An ofllcer of this boy, and why? or by whom?” 

“ The Princess, his sister, will make the request; probably tbrongli Von 
Auersberg.” 

“ But when I tell the ‘ Eeld’-” 

“All, your Imperial Highness could not betray a confidence!” said 
D’Esmonde. “I have ventured to disclose to you what has come to my 
knowledge by means only accessible to myself; 1 therefore rely on your 
Highness not to divulge, however you may use it.” 

" He shall not continue to wear our cloth, that you may certainly rely on. 
Monsieur I’Abbe,” said the Archdi’kc, sternly. 

“In any case, wait for bis sister’s departure. Sir,” said D’Esmonde, 
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anxiously; “a few days or liours. As soon as lliis silly old lady lias made np 
that budget of gossip and soamlal she fancies to be political news, we’ll see 
her leave this, and then he can be dealt with as you think proper.” 

The A.rohduke made no reply—not seeming either to assent to or reject 
the counsel. “ It would break the old Marshal’s heart,” said he, at last. 
“That gallant old soldier would never survive it.” 

"A treason might, indeed, kill him,” said D’Esmonde. “But your High¬ 
ness will anticipate exposure by dismissal—dismissal, peremptory and unex¬ 
plained.” 

Again the Archduke was silent, but his lowering brow and dark expres¬ 
sion told that the subject was giving him deep and serious thought. “ I paid 
no attention to your coiiversatioii this evening, Abbe,” said he, at last; "but 
it struck me, from a chance word, here and there, that you suspect these 
same ‘ Liberal’ notions arc gaining ground.” 

“ Hcr(!sies against the Faith, Sir, have begotten their natural offspring, 
liercsic.s against the State : and Governments do not yet awaken to the fact 
lliat they who scorn tlic Altai" will not respect the Throne. The whole force 
of what arc called Lihcral Institutions has been to weaken the influence of 
the Clergy; and yet it is precisely on that same influence you will have to 
fall hack. It is hcncath the solemn shadow of the Church you’ll seek your 
refuge yet!” 

“ No, 110 , Father,” said the Archduke, with a laugh; “wc have another 
remedy.” 

“The mitre is stronger than the 'mitraille,’ after all,” said D’Esmonde, 
boldly. “Believe me. Sir, that the solemn knell that tolls an excoin- 
miiuication will strike more terror through Christendom than all your 
artillery.” 

Either the remark or the tone in which it was uttered was unpleasing to 
the Prince; indeed, all the Abhe’s courtesy at times gave way to an almost 
impetuous boldness, which Royalty never brooks, for he tnrned away 
haughtily, and joined the otlu^rs at a distant part of the room. 

There was something of scorn in the proud look which D’Esraonde gave 
after him, and then slipped from the chamber with noiseless step and disap¬ 
peared. Inquiring the way to the Princess’s aj)nrtraeiit, the Ahbii slowly 
iisceuded the stairs, pondering deeply as he went. Nina was passing the 
corridor at the moment, and, supposing that he Iwd mistaken the diroeiion, 
politely asked if she could offer him any guidance ? Scarcely noticing the 
questioner, he replied, 

“ 1 was looking for the Prinocssc dc Midehekoff’s apai"tmcnts.” 

“ It is here. Sir; but she is indisposed.” 

“ If you would say that the Abbe D’Esmoude-” 

He had got thus far when, lifting? his byes, his glance fell upon her 
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features; and then, as if spell-bound, he stood silently gazing at her. 
Kina’s cheek grew crimson under the stare; but her eyes met his with un¬ 
shaken firmness. 

“ If I were to disbelieve all probabilities,” said he, slowly, “ I should 
say that I see an old friend before me. Are you not the daughter of 
Huertos, the Toridor of Seville ?” 

" Fra Eustace!” said Jfiiia, stepping back and staring steadily at him. 

“ No longer so, Lola; I am the Abbd D’Esmondc now,” said he, while 
a faint flush tinged his pale features. 

“ And I am Nina, the ‘ Cameriera,’ ” replied she, scornfully. " Sec how 
unequally fortune has dealt with us!” 

D’Esmonde made a sign towards the door, which she at once understood, 
and answered, 

”Ye.s, in the service of tiic Princess.” 

” This is, indeed, a strange meeting, Lola.” 

“ Call me Nina,” said the girl, flushing, “ or I shall remember old times, 
and my Spanish blood will little bear such mo 

“ Where can we talk together, Nina ?” 

“ Come this way. Holy Father,” said she, with a liaU'-succring smile. “ I 
suppose a poor girl may receive her Confessor in her chamber.” 

D’Esmoude walked after her wilhoal speakmg. While crossing a gallery 
she unlocked a door, and admitted him into a small hut ucatly-furnislicd 
room. 

“Dear Lola,” said the Pric.st, as, taking her hand, he looked affection¬ 
ately at her—“ I must needs call yon by the old name—what turn of fortune 
has brought you here P” 

“ It is a question well becomes you,” said the girl, relea.sing her baud 
from his grasp, and drawing herself proudly up. “You cut the bark 
adi’ift, and you wonder that it has become a wreck!” 

“ How this old warmth of temper rccals the past, and how I love you 
for it, as I grieve over it, Lola; but be calm, and tell me everything, jusst 
as you used, to tell me years ago.” 

“ Oh ! if I had the same pure heart as then,” cried the girl, passionately. 
“Oh! if I could but shed tears, as once I did, over each slight transgres¬ 
sion, and not have my spirit seared and hardened, as the world lias made 

it.” 

“ We cannot carry the genial freshness of youth into the ripe years of 
Judgment, Lola. Gifts decay, and others succeed them.” • 

“ No more of this casuistry. Tou are, I see, the same, whatever changes 
time may have made in me; but I have outlived these trickeries. Tell me, 
frankly, what do you want with me ?” 

“ Must there needs be some motive of self-interest in renewing an old 
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but interrupted friendship, Lola? You remember wliat we once were to 
each other ?” 

“ Oh, that I could forget it!—oh, that I could wash out the thought, or 
even thiuk it but a dream! But how can you rccal these memories ? If 
tlic sorrow be mine, is not the sliame all yours ?” 

“ The shame and the sorrow are alike miuc,” said D’Esmondc, in a voice 
of deep d(yeclion. “ alone, of all the world, were ever able to shake 
within me the great resolves that in prayer and devotion I had formed. 
For f/ou, Lola. 1 was, for a space, willing to resign the greatest cause that 
ever man engaged in. Ay, for love of you, I was ready to peril everything 
—even to my soul! Is not this enough for slimnc and sorrow, too ? Is 
not this humiliation for one who wears the robe that I do ?” 

“ You were a student in those days,” said Nina, with a sneering smile; 
“ and I never heard you sjjcak of all those dreadful sacrifices. You used to 
lulk of leaving the college with a light licart. Y'ou sjiokc of the world as 
if you were impatient to mingle witli it. You planned I know not how 
many roads to fortune and advancement. Among other careers, I remem¬ 
ber”—and here she burst into a scornful laugli, that made the Priest’s cheek 
grow crimson witli passion—“I remember how you hit upon one whicli 
speaks rather for your ardour than your prudence. Do you forget that you 
would be a Toridor ? You, whose check grew pale, and whose lieart sick¬ 
ened, us my father’s horse lay embowelled in the ring, and who fainted out¬ 
right wheu tin; hull’s horus were driven into the barricade near yon. You 
a Toridor! A Toridor should have courage!” And, as she spoke, her eyes 
Hashed with the fire of passion. 

“ Courage!” said the Priest, iii a voice almost guttural from cniotiou,— 
“and is there no other courage than the vulgar defiance of personal danger— 
tlie quality of the veriest savage and the merest brute in creation ? Is there 
notliiiig more exalted in courage than to face hodily.pcril ? Are all its 
instincts selfishness ? What think you of the courage of him who, iu all the 
conscious strength of intellect, with powers to win an upward way amongst 
tlic greatest and the highest, can stoop to a life of poverty and neglect—can 
give up all that men strive for—home, affection, family, citizciisliip—content 
to toil apart and alone—to watch, and fast, and pray, and think—ay, tliink 
till tlic very brain reels with labour—and all this for a cause in which he is 
but a unit! Couragfe! Tell me not of courage beside tJiat of lum who 
dares to shake the strongest tliroiics, and convulses empires witli his word, 
whose counsels brave tlie miglit of armies, and dare even kings to contro¬ 
vert; and, greatest of all, tbc courage that for a cause cau risk salvation! 
Yes, Lola, he who to save others hazards his own eternity! Have I not 
done it ?” cried he, carried away by an impetuous rush of feeling. “Have 
I not overborne the truth and sustained the falsehood ? Have 1 not warped 
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the judgmeitts, and clonded the faculties, and misdirected the aspirations of 
many who came to me for counsel, knowing that if there might he evil now 
there would be good hereafter, and that for present and passing sorrow there 
would be a glorious day of rqoicing ? To this end have I spoke Peace to 
the Guilty man and Hope to the Hardened 1 Not for him, nor for me, hut 
for the countless millions of the Church—for the mighty hosts who look to 
her for succour and consolation! This I call courage!” 

And he drew himself proudty up, and folded his arms on his breast with 
an air of haughty composure, while the girl, awed by his manner, and 
subdued by the impetuosity of his speech, gazed at him in half fear and won¬ 
derment. 

“Tellme of your father, Lola,” said D’Esmondc, in a low, soft voice, as 
he drew her low seat to his side. 

"He was killed at Madrid; he died before the Queen!” said she, 
proudly. 

“ The death of a Toridor!” muttered the Priest, mournfully. 

“ Yes, and Pueblos, too, he is dead!” 

“ Not the little child that I remember- ” 

“ The same. He grew up to be a fine man; some thought him hand¬ 
somer than my father. My mother's family would have made a priest of 
him, but he chose the prouder destiny!” 

“I cannot think of him but as the child—the little fellow who. played 
about my knees, dressed like a Matador, his long silky hiiir in a net.” 

“ Oh, do not—do not speak of him,” cried the girl, bui-ying her face be¬ 
tween her hands ; “ my heart will net bear tliose memories.” 

The Priest’s face was lighted up with a malevolent delight as he bent over 
her, as if revelling in the thought the emotions could call up, 

“ Poor little fellow!” said he, as if to himself. “ How I remember his 
bolero that he danoed for me.” He stopped, and slie sobbed bitterly. “ He 
said that Lola taught him.” 

She looked up; the tears were fast coursing along her checks, which were 
pale as death. 

“Eustace,” said she, tremulously, “these thoughts will drive me mad; 
my brain is reeling even now.” 

“Let us talk of something else, then,” said‘he. “When did you leave 
the ‘Opera’—and why P” 

“ How can you ask ?—you were at Seville at the time. Have you for¬ 
gotten that famous marriage, to which, by your persuasion, I consented; was 
this scheme only one of those unhappy events which are to he the seed of 
future good ?” 

The sneer made no impression on the Priest, who calmly answered, “ Even 
so, Lola.” e 

“ What do you mean. Sir ?” cried she, angrily; “ to what end am I thus ? 
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Was I so base bom and so low ? Was my lot in life so ignominious, that 
I should not have raised my ambition above a fortune like this ?—the 
waiting-woman of one whose birth is not better than my own.” 

“ You are right, Lola, perfectly right, and with patience and prudence you 
. will be her equal yet. Acton is an English noble-” 

“Wluit care I for that?” said she,passionately; “the marriage was a 
counterfeit.” 

“ Th|fcaTriagc was a true and a valid one.” 

“ Andyct you yourself told me it was not binding.” 

“ I had my reasons for the deceit, Lohi,” said he, persuasively. “ You 
were deserted and desolate; such widowhood would have brought you to 
the grave with sorrow. It were better that yon should strive against 
misery.” 

“ Even in shame ?” asked she, scornfully. 

“ Even in shame, for the shame would be short-lived; hut Lord Norwood 
is alive, and you arc liis wife.” 

“ Lord Norwood! I liavc beard that name so often,” said she, 
musingly. 

“ At Florence, of course, lie was every night at the Mazzariui Palace, the 
same Gerald Acton you remember long figo.” 

“ And he is a Lord—an English noble ?” 

“ And you arc an English Peeress, Lola. There is not a coronet more 
safe upon a titled liead than I can make yours—can and will make,” added 
he, slowly. “ But you must be patient; I must now speak to you, Lola, of 
themes in which you can take no interest, and subjects of which you know 
nothing: but listen to me attentively, and hear me, for fortune has not thus 
thrown us together without a meaning. 

“ The hour is come, Lola, when Heretics and Infidels have determined 
on an attack of our Faith; not as they have hitherto attempted, and with 
such signal failure, by the weapons of controversy and discussion, hut by 
brute force; by the might of millions driven to madness from want and 
niisgovcrnment. To avert this terrible calamity is now the unceasing thougiit 
of the Clmrch. Some have counselled one thing, some another; some 
would go forth to the fight, trusting that, as of old, God would not forget 
his people; there are others who deem this course presumptuous aud un¬ 
wise. The hearts of kings are not as they once were—in their Confessor’s 
keeping. Our age and manners would send forth no crusade ! The battle 
must bo otherwise contested. You could not follow me, Lola, were I to 
tell you cither of the perils or their antidotes. Enough that I say we must 
have trusty and faithful agents in every laud of Europe, and in every rank 
in every people. From the secret whisperings of the Czar, to the muttered 
discontent of the Irish peasant, wo must know them all. To this end have 
we laboured anxiously and eagerly for some time back, and already have we 
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made great progress. From every Court of Europe we now receive tidings, 
and tliere is not a royal palace where our interests are unguarded. Some 
serve us for the glorious cause itself, some have Iheir own price, some again 
are in our hands from motives of self-interest or terror, but all arc alike true. 
This'Princess—this Dalton—I destined for a duty of the same nature. 
Married to a mau of Midohekoff’s wealth and influence, she might have 
done good service, but I scarcely dare to trust her; even at the .sacrifice of 
herself she might fail me, and, although in my power, I eamiot ejurt upon 
her. Think, then, of my joy at finding you, one on whose lideuty I may 
hazard life itself. You can be all to me, and a thousand times more than 
ever she could.” 

“ Your spy,” said the girl, steadily, but without the slightest semblance 
of anger. 

" My friend, my counsellor, my correspondent, Lola.” 

“ And the price ?” 

" You may name it. If your heart be set on mere worldly distinction, I 
will prove your marriage, and although Norw'ood is not rich, his country 
never neglects the class he belongs to. Would you break the tie—the bond 
is in my keeping.” 

“ I never loved him,” cried she, passionately, *' and you knew it. The 
marriage was one of those snares on wliich your mind never ceases to 
dwell.” 

“If you loved another, Lola?”.said he, interrupting, and then waiting for 
her to finish the speech. 

“And if I had,” burst she forth. “ am I credulous enough to fancy tliat 
your word can reconcile every difference of rank and fort,line—that you can 
control destiny—and even coerce aflecticn ? No, no, Eustace; I have out¬ 
lived dl that!” 

“ Then were you wiser when you believed it,” said he, gravely. “ Now 
for his name.” 

There was a tone of almost commanding influence in which these la.st few 
words were uttered, and his dark full eyes were steadily fixed on her os he 
spoke them. 

She hesitated to answer, and seemed to reflect. 

“I ask no forced confession, Lola,” said he, proudly, and rising at the 
same time from his scat. " In all the unreserve of our old affection, I told 
you my secret j youra is with yourself.” 

“But, can you-” She stopped. 

“ I can, and I will aid you,” said he, finishing her sentence. 

“There,is the name, then!” cried she, as, with a passionate gesture, 
-she drew a sealed letter from her bosom, and showed him the superscrip¬ 
tion. 
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D’Esmonde almost started j hut, recovering liimself in an instant, he said, 

“ The address is not correct, Lola. It should be thus-” And talcing a 

pen, he drew it across the last line on the cover, and wrote, instead, “ De- 
waiipore Barracks, Calculta.” " V7e must talk together tliis evening,” said 
he, restoring the letter, and, without more, withdrew. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

d’esmonde’s 1-BTTEK. 

It will spare the reader a somewhat lengthy digression if we give him a 
peep at an c.Ktract from « letter written at this period by the Abbd D’Es- 
mondc to a friend and fellow priest in Ireland. It was written on the very 
evening whose events we have just mentioned, and when fresh from the 
scenes of which he speaks. 

The name or circumstances of the Abbe’s confidant have no interest for 
us, nor need wc allude to him more particularly than by stating that he was 
one who took a prominent part in his country’s politics, and was a well- 
known agitator, both in print and on the platform. The present moment 
might not he inopportmie to show the. injustice of that sneer so often passed 
u])on men of this stamp, and which assumes that their whole lives arc 
spent in the agitation of small and irritating questions of mere local in¬ 
terest—the petty intrigues of a village or a hamlet—and without knowledge 
or interest for those greater themes which stir the heart of all Europe. Wc 
mmst not, however, be led away from our purpose; but, leaving these in¬ 
ferences to our reader’s appreciation, keep to the sober business of bur 
task. 

We have only to premise that D’Esmonde and his friend had been school¬ 
fellows and college companions, and that the revelations made were in all 
the confidence of unbounded trust aud security. Neither w'as the hazard 
of a post-office incurred, for the document w'as forwarded, with scvei’al 
letters from Rome, by a private hand—a priest, who twice each year per¬ 
formed the journey on a similar errand, aud—shall W'c startle our reader 
if wc add, in a spirit ajiart from all the caprices of fiction—still travels on 
the same mission. 

Alter some apology for the time the epistle would be on the road, seeing 
that it should first return to Rome ere it began its journey northward, 
D’Esmondc next allude.s to some private and personal mjiltcrs, and some 
individuals of their acquaintance, ami then proceeds : 
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“ It is not without much inconvenience tliat I am here at this moment, 
hut my presence was necessary to neutralise the influence of this trouble¬ 
some old Countess, and who would fain stop, if she could, all these liberal 
movements ere they have developed their true mcmiing. You can have no 
idea how diflicult is this task, nor with what pcrsisteui folly people go ou 
repeating each other’s ‘platitudes’ about ‘timely checks,’ ‘scotching the 
snake,’ and so forth. It is now upwards of half a century since Europe 
lias Si-on a real political convulsion. A new lesson i.s wanting. 1 often 
used to hope that you of tlie West might be able to give it. 1 hud formed 
great expectations of Chartism at one time. It possessed the due elements 
of mischief in abundance; it was Infidel and Hungry; but it Wiiutcd the 
great requisites—determination and courage. The example must come 
from the Continent, and, in one respect, it is so much the better. Your 
home disturbers would be necessarily tJie enemies of the Anglican ChmcL, 
whereas onr anarchists here arc inscjjarably associated with Protestantism. 
This coup required some cleverness, but we at last accomplished it. 
Eonge’s movement of secession gave the first opportunity; the Swiss 
troubles offered the second ; a little more, and the Mmitiet rouge will be the 
symbol of the Protestant faith. Mai'k the advantage of this: sec the dis¬ 
trust with which every^ation of the Continent will regard England and 
her constitutiou-mongeriug; look how they will he induced to associate her 
printed cottons with her Church, and coimect the spread of her trade with 
the treacherous dissemination of her doctrines. So far, so good. And 
then, remember, that to aU this anarchy and ruin the Church of the true 
faith' alone offers any effectual op|K)sitioa—the ‘ Platoon’ for the hour of 
conflict; but to the Priest must they come to consolidate the shattered 
edifice—to rebuild the tottering fabric of society . Men do uot see tliis yet; 
and there is but one way to teach it—a tremendous lesson of blood and 
anarchy. This is in store for them, believe me. 

" My great difficulty is to persuade these people to patience. They wifi, 
not wait, as Napoleon did for the Prussians, till they were ‘ enjlagranl 
delii;‘ and yet, if/hey do not, the whole experiment goes for nothing. 
With all their hordes of horse, fool, and dragoons—their grape and canis¬ 
ter—their grenades and rocket-batteries—they have not the courage of 
a poor priest. His HoHness is, however, doing better. He has taken the 
whole a« serieux; he has brought himself to believe that moderate reforms 
—what are they F—^will satisfy the wishes of demagogue ambition, and 
that when he has lashed popular fury into full speed, he can check it at 
will. Of course you guess what will follow, and yon already see what a 
busy time is before us. Oh, my dear Michel, I can stop closing 

my eyes, revel in the glorious future that must succeed! I see the struggle 
before me; I know that some.goo4 men, mayhap some great ones, will fall 
in it; but in the distance I see the dome of St. Peter’s rising majestically 
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above tbe clouds of battle,, and the countless millions kneeling once more 
before its altars! 

“I do not clearly understand you about Ireland, although I agree in the 
policy of putting the Protestant rebel in the foreground. A conflict ever so 
brief with the Government would be most useful. I have thought a good 
deal on the subject, and am convinced that nothing would awe England more 
than the, impresision of any foreign assistance being given to Irish insurrec¬ 
tion, wliile i(. would lend to your loyalty the grand trait of nationality. This 
is a highly important feature. Remark how they arc taunting us with being 
ultramontane just now, and think what an answer this will be to the 
sarcasm ! I am sure—that is, if you concurred with me—^I could easily 
persuade some young fellows in this service to join the movement. As 
officers, and well acquainted with military details, they would have a 
formidable eftecti ii English eyes. I have two or three in my mind already; 
one, a brother of my ]||pug Princess, that fair damsel of whom I spoke in 
my last letter as my destined charge d’affaires at St. Petersburg—a very 
difficult post to fill, and one for which I am by no means sure she will be 
adequate. When I reflect on the difficulties expcriunccd by us in arriving 
al truth, wq, who have the hearts of men so open ^&re us-, I am astounded 
at any success that attends a mere secular govefflient. More than two- 
thirds of those with whom I live are, so to say, in my power; that is, their 
reputation and iheir fortunes; and yet 1 must make them feel this ten times 
a day to (urn them to my account. Believe me the lloly Office was right: 
there is an inseparable bond of union between Truth and a Thumb-screw ! 

“ TcU me if you wish for military aid; substantially, I am well aware, it 
would be worth nothing, but if might assist in pushing your patriots, who, 
1 must own, arc a cautious race, a step further. This Dalton boy is a 
thorough Austrian up to this—a regular ‘ God and the Emperor’ soldier; 
but I liavc thrown more stubborn metal into tbe crucible, and seen it come 
out malleable. 

“ Yon ask about the ‘ Convertsand I must own that their defection is 
a greater slur on Protestantism tlian any matter of glorAcation to us. They 
arc unceasing in their exactions, and all fancy that no price is too high for 
the honour of their alliance; not a shovel-lmt amongst them who does not 
expect to be a ‘ Monsignore’ at least! , 

” Some, however, like ray friend Lady Hester, are wealthy, and in this 
way reward the trouble they give us. On her security I have obtained a 
loan, not of the sum you wished for, but of a smaller amount, the particulars 
of which I enclose. I know not if you will agree with me, but my opinion 
is, that nothing should be expended on the Irish press. Its influence is 
sliglit, and purely local; reserve all your seductions for the heavier metal on 
the other side of the Channel, and who^ howevex ignorantly they talk, are 
always heard with respect and attention. 
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" I cannot go over as you propose, nor, if I could, should I be of any use 
to yon. You all understand your people, tlieir Imbits and modes of thought, 
far better than we do, who have been fencing with Cardinals, and sparring 
with the Sacred College, for tlie last ten or a dozen years. .Above all things, 
no precipitation; remember that your grand policy is the maintcnaiioc of 
that feverish condition that paralyses every effort of English policy. Parade 
all your grievances; but rather to display the submission with which you 
bear them tlian to pray for their relief. Be touchy only for trifles; keep 
all your martyrdom for great occasions; never forget, that this time it is 
your loyalty! is to be rewarded. Adieu, my dear Michel. Tell his Grace 
whatever you think fit of these, my opinions, and say, also, tliat he may rely 
on us here for withdrawing or confirming, ns he pleases, any concessions he 
may deem proper to grant the English Government. Wc know liis difficul¬ 
ties, and will take care not to augment tliem. As to the Cardinal’s hat, let 
him have no doubts; only beg him to be circums^t, and that this is not 
the time to assume it! If men would but see wlwa great cause wc have, 
and how it is to be \von hv waiting—nothing more, Michel—nothing more, 
believe me, than mere waiting! 

“ All that you tell in^hcrefore, about titles, and dignities, and so forlli, 
is premature. With paViice you will be enabled to assume all, from which 
a momentary precipitation would infallibly sec you repulsed. A few of your 
leading men still cling to the ruinous notion of elevating Ireland; for 
Heaven’s sake cease not to combat tins. It is the Church—the Church 
alone—for wdiich we combat. Ihr difficulties arc enough, without linking 
her ftrtune to such a sinking destiny! You have many able men amongst 
you, and they ought to sec this proposition in its true light. 

" You are right—though you only threw it out in jest—about the inl.crest 
I feel for my little Princess and her brother. It was the charity of a rela¬ 
tive of theirs—a certain Mr. Godfrey—^that first gave me f he entrance into 
my career. He sent me to Louvain as a boy, and tbcncc to Salamanca, 
and afterwards to Home. He paid liberally for my education, and I believe 
intended, had he lived, to have provided handsomely for me. The story 
has an ugly ending; at least tiie rumours arc gloomy ones, and I would 
rather not revive their memory. Here have 1 fallen into a sad track of 
. thought, deal Michel; and no^ it is past midnight, and all is silent about 
me, and I feel half as if I ought to tell you everything, and yet that every¬ 
thing resolves itself into nothing; for, of my actual knowledge, I possess 
not one single fact. 

“ Can you conceive the position of a man with a great, a glorious future 
before him—^rewards the very highest liis wildest ambition ever fancied—a 
sphere to exercise powers that he feels within, and but needing a field for 
their display ? Picture to yourself luch a man, and then fancy him tortured 
by one terrible suspicion—one damning doubt—that there is a flaw in his 
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just title to all thi3~tliat some day or otljcr there may rise up against him 
—he knows not how, or whence, or why—from the very earth as it were, a 
voice to say, ‘ You are disowned, disgraced—^you are infamous before men!’ 
Such a terrible hell have I carried for years within me ! Yes, Michel, this 
_ ulcer is eating at my very heart, aud yet it is only like a vision of evil—some 
mind-drawn picture, carried up from infancy through boyhood, and irtealing 
on, year by year, into the prime of life, strengthening its ties on me like a 
malady. 

“You will say this is a diseased imagination—the fruits of an overworked 
brain, or, not improbably, the result of an overwrought vanity, that would 
seek consolation for failures in the dim regions of superstition. It may be 
so; and yet I have found this terror beset me more in the seasons of my 
strength and activity than in those of sickness and depression. Could I 
have given a shape and colour to my thoughts, I might have whispered 
them in the confessional/and sought some remedy against their pain; but I 
could not. They flash on iny waking faculties like tlie memories of a recent 
dream. I half doubt that they ai-e not real, and look around me for the 
evidences of some change in my condition. I tremble at the first footstep 
that draws near my door, lest the new comer shouldering the tidings of my 
downfal! ' 

“ I was at Rome—a student of the Irish college—when this cloud first 
broke over me. Some letter came from Ireland—some document contain¬ 
ing a confession, I believe. I was summoned before the superiors, and 
questioned as to ray family, of which I knew nothing; and as to ray means, 
of which I could tell as little. My attainments at the college were inquired 
into, and a strict scrutiny as to my conduct; but though both were above 
reproach, not a word of commendation escaped them; on the contrary, I 
overheard, amid their whisperings, the terrible word' Degradato!’ You can 
fancy how my heart sank within me at a phrase so significant of shame aud 
debasement! 

“ I was told the next morning that my patron was dead, and that, having 
no longer the means to support the charges of a St udent, I should become a 
‘ Laico j’ in other words, a species of servant in the college. These were dread¬ 
ful tidings; but they were short of what I feared. There was nothing said of 
‘ Degradation.’ I struggled, however, against the hardship of the sentence 
—I appealed to my proficiency in study—the prizes I had won—^the cha¬ 
racter I bore, and so on; but although a few months more would have seen 
me qualified for the priesthood, my prayer was rejected, and I w'us made a 
‘ Laico.’ Two months afterwards I was sent to the convent of the ‘ Es- 
piazione,’ at Ancona. Many of my early letters have told you the sufferings 
of that life !—the awful punishments'of t^at gloomy prison, where all arc 
‘ Degradoti,’ and where none are to be found save men stained with the 
foulest crimes. I was seventeen months there—a ‘Laico’—a servant of 
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^be meanest class —no consolation of study, no momentary solace in tracing 
others’ llionghts to relieve the horrible solitude of my own. Labour—in- 
ccsisaiil, \a\)our—n\y \oi Irora Aaj U\\ dawn. 

“ I have no clue to the nature of my guilt. J declare solemnly before 
Heaven, as I write tliese lines, that I am not conscious of a crime—save 
such a.s the confessional has expiated—and yet the ritual of my daily life 
implied such. The offices and litanies I had to repeat, the penances 1 suf¬ 
fered, were those of the ‘ Espiazione!’ 1 dare not trust myself to rccal thi.s 
terrible period—the only rebellious sentimeut my licart has ever known 
sprang from that tortured existence. As an humble priest in the wildest 
regions of Alpine snow- -as a missionary among the most b.arlmrous tribes— 
I could have hraved hardships, want, death itself; hut as the ‘ Lcgradalo,’ 
dragging out life iu failing .strength, with faculties each day weaker, watch- 
,ing the ebb of intellect, and wondering how near I was to that moping 
idiocy about me, tiud wiictlicr, iu that state, sulfcriug and sorrow slept! 
Oh, Michel! my hands tremble, and the tears blot the paper as 1 write. 
Can this ordeal ever work for good ? The mass sink into incurable insanity 
—a few, like myself, escape; and how' do they come back into the world ? 

I speak not of other conges; but what hardness of the, heart is engendered 
by extreme suffering—what indifference to the miseries of others! How 
compas.sionless do we become to griefs that arc nothing to those we have 
ourselves oidurcd ! You know well that mine has not been a life of indo¬ 
lence, that I have toiled hard and long iu the cause of our faith, and yet 1 
have never been able to throw off' the- dreary, influence of that conventual 
existence. In the excitement of politic.il intrigue I remember it least; in 
tbc whirlwind of passions by whicli men arc moved, I can for a time forget 
the cell, the penance, and the chain. I have strong resentments, too, 
Michel. 1 would make them feel that to him they sentenced once to ‘ Degra¬ 
dation,’ must they now come for advice and guidance—that the poor ‘ Laioo ’ 
can now sit at their eouiicils and direct their acts. There is something so 
glorious in the tyranny of Home, so high above the petty sovereignly of 
mere kings, soaring beyond the boiuids of realms and states, crossing Alps 
and oceans, proclaiming its proud edicts in the great cities of Europe, 
declaring its truths in tbc silent forests of the E'ar Wcst, stirring the heart of 
the Monarch on his throne, thrilling the rugged breast of the Indian in his 
wigwam, that even to bear a banner in its Kmks is a noble privilege. And 
now I come back, to these children, with whose fortunes I feel myself—I 
know not how—bound up. They were related to this Mr. Godfrey, and 
that, perchance, may be the secret link which binds us. The girl might 
have won a grand destiny—she had beauty, grace, fascination—all that 
men prize in these days of ours; ^mt there was no high ambition—nothing 
beyond the thirst for personal admiration. I watched her anxiously and 
ing. There was a weak goodness about her heart, too, that gave no pro- 
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mise of aelf-sacnCee. Such, hovrerer, as she is, she is miac. As for the 
boy, I sav him yesterday for the £rsi time; but he cannot be a difficult 
conquest. Agam I hear you ask me, why can I turn from great events and 
stirring themes to tliink of these ? and again I own that I cannot tell you. 
Power over every one, the humblest as the highest, the weakest in purpose 
and the slrongest of heart—^power to send forth or to restrain, to crush or 
to exalt—this is t)je prize of those who, like you and me, walk humbly, 
tliat wo. may reign proudly. 

“ And now, dear Michel, good-by. I have made you a confession, and 
if I have told little, the fault i.s uot mine. You know all my sentimehts on 
great evcnt.s—my hojics, aud my anticipations. I must leave this to¬ 
morrow, or the day after) for there is much to do beyond the Alps. If 
Khigs and Kaisers but knew as much as we poor Priests, the coming would 
scarce be a merry Christmas with them. 

“ Yours, in all truth and brotherhood, 

“ Mathew D’Esmonde. 

‘i Feast of St. Paneratius, Hof Thor, Vienna.” 

It was already daybreak when D’Esmondc finished his letter, but, instead 
of retiring to bed, he opened his wdudow, and sat enjoying the fresh air of 
the morning. Partly from liabit, lie opened his book of " officesbut his eyes 
wandered, even from the oft-repeated lines, to the scene before him—the 
spreading glacis—where, already, the troops were mustering for parade. 
“ What a strange thing is courage !” thought he. “ I, who feel my spirit 
quail at the very rumbling sound of a gun-carriage, have a soul to see all 
Europe convulsed, and every nation hi arms, undismayed !” 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE CADBT VON DALTOS. 

As Madame de Heidendorf’s mornings were always passed in receiving 
the visits or answering the letters of her political acquaintances, Kate was 
free to spend her hours with Prank, exchanging confidences, and talking of 
that dear home from which they were more separated even by circumstance 
than by space. 

The Cadet had obtained leave for the entire day—an inconceivable favour 
in his eyes—and Kate was seated at her breakfast wheu he appeared. When 
they met the day before, J’rank’s undivlHed attention had been drawn to 
Kate herself—the change in her whole air and manner—that graceful 
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dignity of mien wliich elevated liis regard for her to a species of worship. 
Now, however, he had time to be struck with the accessories of her posi¬ 
tion—the gorgeous chamber, the splendid silver of the service, the ricli 
liveries, eveiything which bespoke her proud and alBuent condition. 

“I almost start back with shame, Kate,” said he, “if, in passing,these 
great mirrors, I catch a glimpse of my humble hgurc, so unsuited does it 
seem to magnificence like this; nor can I help thirJcing that your house¬ 
hold agrees with me. With all their respectful courtesy, they must wonder 
when they look on the brother of their Princess.” 

“ You know well, dearest Frank, that in your service the highest in the 
land must pass the ordeal of Cadetship.” 

“Which means half an hour for an Archduke, and a forenoon for a 
Serene Higlmess. Even Walstcin took but a week to spring from the 
ranks to a Lieutenancy; a month later saw him a Eittmeister; and 
already he commands a regiment.” 

“ What a young soldier to have caught up the complaining cant about 
slow promotion!” said Kate, laughing. • 

“ Ten months a Cadet, and not even made Corporal yet!” sighed Frank. 
“ To be sure, I might have been, had it not been for the Stockhaus.” 

“And what may that be, dear Frank?” 

“ The Prison; neither more nor less. When I came here, Kate, the 
nephew, or grand-nephew, of the Feld-Marschall von Auersberg, 1 tliought 
it became me to assume something like style in my mode of life. My com¬ 
rades told me as much, too; aud as I had no difficulty in obtaining credit, 

I ran in debt everywhere. I lent to all who asked me, and gave away to 
many more. Every one said thai the Feld would pay oue day or other, and 
I never confessed how poor we were at home. I know I was wrong there, 
dearest Kate; 1 feel that acutely, now; but somehow the deception I began 
with others gained even more rapidly on myself. From continually talking 
of our Dalton blood, and our high position in our own country, I grew to 
believe it all, and fancied that some at least of these imaginings must be 
real. But, above all, I cherished the hope tliat promotion would come at 
last, and that 1 should live to be an honoured soldier of the Kaiser. 

“ In the very midst of all this self-deception, the Feld returns to Vienna 
from a tour of inspection, and, instead of sending to see me, orders my 
Colonel to his presence. I know not, of course, what passed, but report 
alleges that for an hour the old General harangued him in terms the most 
bittStSand insulting. Now, my dear sister, the wrath poured out upon a 
commanding officer does not become diminished as it descends through the 
successive grades of rank, and falls at last on the private. For ny misde¬ 
meanour the regiment was ordered away from Vienna, and sent to Laybadi, 
in the very depth of winter, too. *This could not help my popularity much 
among niy comrades; and as 1 was now as destitute of credit as of means, v 
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joa may fancy the alteration of my position—the black bread of the Com¬ 
missary, instead of the refined cookery of the ‘Schwan;’ the midnight 
patrol, in rain or snow-drift, in place of the joyous carouse of the suppor¬ 
table; the rude tyranny of a vulgar sergeant, in lieu of the friendly counsels 
. of an equal; all that is menial and servile—and there is enough of both in 
the service—heaped upon me day after day; till, at last, my only hope was 
in the chance that I might ultimately imbibe the rude feelings of the 
peasant-soldier, and drag out my existence without a wish or a care for 
better. 

“ As if to make life less endurable to me, the oflicers were forbidden to 
hold intercourse with me; even such of the Cadets as were above the 
humbler class were ordered not to as.sociate with me; my turns of duty 
were doubled; my punishments for each trifling ofience increased; and 
there I was, a soldier in dress, a convict in duty, left to think over all the 
flattering illusions I had once conceived of the service, its chivalry, and its 
fame 1 

" I wrote to Walstein, telling him that if I could not obtain my freedom 
otherwise, I would desert! A copy of my letter, I know not how obtained, 
was sent to my Colonel, and I was .scnteuced to a month's arrest, a week of 
which I was to pass iu irons. They now made me a rebel in earnest, and I 
came out of the ‘ Stockhaus’ more insubordinate than I w'eut in. It would 
weary, and it would fret you, dearest sister, were I to tell all the petty 
schemes I formed of resistance, and all the petty tyrannies they brought 
down upon my head: the taunt of my‘gentle blood,'my ‘noble origin,' 
my ‘ high descent,’ being added to every cruelty they practised, till I was 
ready to curse the very name ihat associated me witli this bitterness. They 
told me that a second desertion was always punished with death, and that 
even the attempt was accounted as the act. 1 resolved, then, to finish with 
this dreary existence, and I wrote a farewell letter to poor Nelly, telling 
her that, as I was certain of being taken, these were the last lines I should 
ever write. In this I repeated all I have now told yon, and a vast deal 
more, of the hardships and indignities I had endured; and this, like my 
former letter, was sent back to me. Then came three months more of 
durance, after which I came out what they deemed a good soldier.” 

“ Subdued at last!” sighed Kate. 

" Not a bit of it. Like a Banat charger, I had a kick iu me, after all 
their teaching *and triuning. I found out the lance-corporal of our com¬ 
pany was the man who had discovered my letters. I sent him a cliallenge, 
fought, and wounded him. Here was another offence; and now the 
Minister of War was to deal with me himself; and I half fancied they 
would be glad to get rid of me. Far fro^'i it. The ‘ Stockhaus’ again, and 
short fetters, my wrist to my ankle, were tlie sovereign remedies for all 
misdeeds. In this plight I made my entrance into Vienna.” 
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“ Did you aerer think of Uncle Stephen all tins while, Frank— never 
appeal to him ?” 

“ Ay, Kate, and what was worse, he. thought of me, for he liad my punisli- 
ment-roUs brought to him; and although, from some good-natured inter¬ 
ference they did not forwaid more than a fourth of my misdeeds, there was 
(mongh to condemn me in his eyes, and he wrote, ‘ JJo favour to tliis Cadet,’ 
on the back of my certificate.” 

“ Poor boy! so friendless and deserted.” 

“ Persecuted by creditors, too,” continued Frank, as excited hy the re¬ 
cital of his sorrows iic paced the room in a transport of anger; “ fellows 
that never rested till they got me iu their books, and now gave me no peace 
for payment. Out of three kreutzers a day, Kate—a jieuny Eiigh'sh—1 
was to discharge all the debt.s of my cxtravagaiicc, and live in style! A 
Dalton, well bom and nurtured, in a position of iguominious poverty !” 

“ Not one to aid you!” 

“ Walstein was away in Bohemia with his regimcnl, and, perhaps, it were 
better so, for 1 had told him such narratives of our family, such high-flown 
stories of our princely possessions, that I could not liave liad the courage to 
face him with an avowal of the opposite. At last I did make a friend, 
Kate; at least, one poor fellow took an interest in me, talked to me of 
home, of you and Nelly; mostly of her and of her curious carviugs, w’hich 
he prized almost as much as little Hans used. He sat with me many au 
hour under the trees of the Pi'ater, or wc strolled along in the shady alleys 
of the ‘An Garten,’ and his companionship somehow always soothed and 
comforted me, for he was so stored with hook lemming, that he could over 
bring out something from Uhlaud, or llichtcr, or Wicland, that suited the 
moment, just as if the poet had one iu his mind when he wrote it. How' 
often have 1 wished that I were like him, Kate, and had a mind like his, 
teemmg with its own resources against sorrow.” 

“ Tell me more of him, Frank dearest; I feel an interest iu him al¬ 
ready.” 

" And yet you would scarcely have liked him, if you saw him,” said tlie 
boy, with a bashful and hesitating manner. 

" Why not, Frank ? His appearance might have been little promising, 
his face and figure common-place-” 

" No, no; not that—not that. Adolf was good looking, with a fine clear 
brow, and a manly, honest face ; nor was his manner vul^r—at least for 
his station. He was a Pedlar.” 

" A Pedlar, Frank,” cried Kate, growing scarlet as she spoke. 

“Ay, I knew well Low you would hear the word,” said the boy; “I 
often used to fancy my liigh-bredi sistePs scorn if she could but have seen 
the companion whose arm lay around my neck, and who spoke to me as 
‘Thou.’ ” 
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Kale made no answer, but her cheek was crimson, and her lip trembled. 

“ You and Walstein were never out of my thoughts,” contiuaed Frank, 
“ for I could fancy how each of you would look down upon him.” 

“ Not that, Prank,” said she, in confusion, “if he were iudced kind to 
you'; if he were a true friend in that time of dreariness and gloom.” 

• “ So was he—with hand, and heart, and [)ursc. And yet—confound that 

sense of pride, which poisons every generous movement of the heart, and 
will not let it throb in unison with one of humble fortune!—I never could 
get the Dalton out of my head. There it was, with that lumbering old 
fabric of au Irish house, our wasteful habits, and our idle dependants, all 
going down to ruin together; and instead of despising myself for this, I only 
was asliamed—^at what, think you?—of my frieudslup for a Pedlar! Many 
a holiday have 1 kept my barrack-room, rather than be seen with Adolf in 
the Volks Garten or the Graben. I liked to be along with him in the soli¬ 
tude of tlie Prater, or iu our country walks; but when he asked me to ac 
company him to the cafe or the theatre, Kate—to some ordinary in the 
LcopoldstaJt, or some wi 2 ie-eellar on the Danube, I used to feign duty, or 
actually take a comrade’s guard, to avoid it. How. meanly you think of 
me for all lias, Kate. I sec, by the fiush upon your cheek, what shame the 
confession has given you.” 

Kale’s confusion grow almost intolerable; she twice tried to speak, but 
the efibi’t was above her strength, aud Frank, who mistook her silence for 
rebuke, at last went on : 

“ You may guess, Kate, from what 1 have now told you, how much sol¬ 
diering has realised all my early hopes and ambitious. I suppose times 
were diifcrcnl long ago.” 

' “ Of course they were, or Uncle Stephen would not now be a Field- 
Marsbal.” 

As if iu echo to licr words, at this moment a servant, throwing wide the 
door, announced “The Feld,” himself. Frank fell back as the old General 
advanced into the room, bowing with a courtesy that would liave done ho¬ 
nour to a courtier. He was dressed in the uniform of his rank, aud wore 
all Ids decorations, a goodly mass, that covered one entire side of his coat. 

Approacldng Kate with a manner of admirably blended affeotiou and re¬ 
spect, he kissed lier hand, and then saluted her on cither check. “ Forgive 
me, my dear niece,” said he, “ if 1 have not been earlier to pay my respects, 
and say velcoflie to Vienna; but my note will have told you that 1 was on 
duty yesterday with the Emperor.” 

Kate blushed and bowed, for unhappily she had not read the note through. 
Frank’s presence had made her forget all but himself. With all the gallantry 
of his bygone school, the old “Feld” proceeded to compliment Kate on her 
beauty and grace, expres^g in proper phrase his pride at the possession of 
sueb a relative. 
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“ The Empress was the first to tell me of your arrival,” said he; “and 
nothing could be more gracious than the terms in which she spoke of you.” 

With a thrill of pleasure Kate heard these words, and greedily drank in 
every syllable he uttered. Not alone her betrothal to the Prince, but all the 
circumstances of her future destiny, seemed to be matters of deep interest 
to the Court, and poor Kate listened with wonder to the Peld as he re¬ 
counted the various speculations her marriage had given rise to. She little 
knew within what a narrow circle the sympathies of Royalty are forced to 
revolve, and how glad they are of anything to relieve the tedious monotony 
of existence. One most important que.stion had already arisen, since the 
Empress had expressed a wish that the young Princess should be presented 
to her j but Madame de Heidendorf refused her permis.sion, on the ground 
that she had not yet been presented at the Court of the Czar. All the difli- 
culties of the two cases, the arguments for either course, the old General 
deployed with an earnestness, that if it at first amused, at last deeply inte¬ 
rested Kate. The flattering sense of self-importance giving a consequence 
to trifles, which, if told of another, she would have smiled at. 

“ I was desirous of gratifying the Empress before I saw you, ray dear 
niece,” said he, taking her hand; “ but you may guess how much greater is 
my anxiety now that I have learned to know you. It will be, indeed, a 
proud day for the old Picld-Marshal when he shall present one of his own 
name and family, so gifted and so beautiful. A thorough Dalton!” added 
he, gazing on her with rapture. 

“ How glad am I, Sir, to see that all the distinctions your great career 
has won have not efiaced the memory of our old name and house.” 

“ I have hut added to it another as noble as itself,” replied he, haughtily. 
“ Others have given their energies to degrade our ancient lineage. It is to 
be your task and mine, Madame la Princessc, to replace us iu our rightful 
station.” 

Kate instinctively sought out Prank with her eyes, but could barely catch 
a glimpse of his figure within a recess of a window. More than once the 
poor Cadet had meditated an escape; but as the door was on the opposite 
side of the room, he saw discovery would be inevitable. With a graceful 
courtesy the old Feld asked after Father and Nelly, expressing his wish to 
see and know them, in terms which plainly conveyed to Kate his utter igno¬ 
rance of their station and habits. 

“ As a younger son myself, without the ties of fortune, I may he permitted 
to doubt how far the head of a distinguished house has a right, from any 
considerations of personal gratification, to reside away front his country, 
Madame. I must owu that my nephew’s conduct in this respect has not 
met my approval. I have not felt free to tell him so, oni inlereoursc being 
for so many years interrupted j but you will say as much for me. Let 
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him know that the great names of a nation ought not to die out in people’s 
memories.” 

"You are aware, Sir,” said Kale, timidly, “that Papa’s means are not 
as they once were; circumstances of economy first suggested his coming 
abroad.” 

“ A reason that always has appeared to me insufficient,” said the other, 
sternly. " He could have reduced his establishment at home—^fewer hun¬ 
ters—less splendid banquets.” 

“ Hunters and banquets!” sighed Kate; “ how little he knows of us!” 

" Here, I sec nothing but the best fruits of his system,” said he, kissing 
her hand with gallantry; " no eost could be accounted too much that aided 
the attainment of such perfection. I am too old a courtier not to distinguish 
between mere native gracefulness and that more polished elegance which 
comes of refined intercourse. My Niece is worthy to bo a Princess! But 
your brother-” 

“ Oh! what of dear Frank ?” cried she, eagerly. 

“ Simply this, Madame: habits of wasteful expenditure have unsuited 
him to the stem realities of a soldier’s bfc. M’ith his fortune and his 
tastes, he should have sought service among those popinjays that Eugb'sh 
tailors make Lancers or Hussars of. lie might have won the laurels that 
arc gathered on Hounslow' or St. James’s Park; he might have been distui- 
guished in that barbaric warfare you call an Indian campaign; but here, in 
this empire, where soldiering means discipline, self-denial, hardship, en¬ 
durance !—I W'as eight years a Cadet, Madame, twelve a sous-Licutenaut. 

J saw the decoration I should have received given to another. The Dienst 
Kreutz I had w’on was refused me, because 1 had not served twenty years; 
and yet, by accepting these and hundreds like them as the inevitable 
necessities of the service, I am what now you sec me.” 

“ And if Frank will be but patient-” 

. " He may be a Corporal within a year, Madame,” said the Feld, gravely, 
and with the air of a man who had advanced a somewhat bold pledge. 

" Bnt ho must be an officer within a week. Sir,” said Kate, taking tlie 
General’s hand within licr own. “I seldom ask favours, and as seldom are 
they refused me. The chivalry of Austria will surely suffer no attaint 
from one whose distinction it is to be yt?tir relative, and a Dalton. Nay, dear 
Uncle, this is the first, the very first request I have ever made of you. It 
would not be meet for me to say, in your presence, what a guerdon is Ids 
name for his good conduct.” 

“ You are too sanguine, Madame. You do not know this boy.” 

" Every thought of his heart I know—every hope that sustains him. He 
himself has told me all his short-comings.” 

“ His insubordination f” 
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"Yes.” 

"Extravagance?” 

"Yes.” 

“His dajs of imprisonment?” 

"Yos.” 

“His arrests in irons?” 

“All—everything; and what are they, save the boyish excesses of one 
who, carried away by higli spirits, and buoyed up by llic flattering sense of 
relationship to a great and distinguished name, has been led on to follies by 
the mere native warmth of temperament. It is easy to sec how little he 
thought of himself, and how much of his Uncle!” 

The old General shook his head dubiously. 

“ There, dear Uncle,” said she, pressing him into a scat before a table 
with writing materials, “ take that pen and write.” 

“Write what, dear child?” said he, with a softness very different from 
his usual manner. 

“ 1 know nothing of the forms, nor the fitting phrases. All I want is 
that Trank should have his sword-knot.” 

“ You have learned the proper word, I see,” said he, smiling, wliilt: he 
balanced the pen doubtiugly in his Hirers. “ The Colonel of Ids regiment 
is an Imperial Prince.” 

“ So much the better. Uncle. A Hapsburg will know how to reward 
a Dalton.” 

" So, then, we begin thus,” said the old General, whose half-suppressed 
smile showed that he was merely jesting with her eagerness: “‘Imperial 
Highness,—The Cadet Von Dalton, whose distinction it is to be the 
grand-nephew of a very old soldier, and the brother of a very young 
Princess-’ ” 

“ Nay, surely, this will not do,” said Kate. 

“ ‘ A very young Princess,’ ” resumed the Feld, as he continued to 
write, “ ‘ who, confiding in her own captivations and your Higluiess’s 
gallantry-’ ” 

“This is but jesting with me. Uncle, and I am serious,” said she, 
pputingly. 

" And am not I serious, too, Madame ?” cried he, laying down the pen. 
“If I ask promotion for a boy, whose whole career has been one infraction 
of discipline, whose services are all inscribed in the Provost-Marshal’s re- 
is it not belter that I should press his claims on the merits of others 
dwell upon his own misconduct? My dear child,” said he, affec¬ 
tionately, “ there are natures that cannot bear a too sudden prosperity, as 
here are individuals who cannot endure too sudden changes of climate. 
Our Dalton blood has a little of this same infirmity. Shall I tell you how 
won my first step in the service ? 1 was at Hohenkiichen when Moreau 
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began his celebrated retreat through the defiles of the Schvartzwald, The 
company in which I served as a simple Corporal occupied a large farm¬ 
house, on an elevated plateau, above the road to Schweinfurt. We could 
see for miles along the valley, and our position was taken up to observe the 
, movement of the enemy, and immediately report when his advanced guard 
came in sight. Our orders also were to hold the place as long as we were 
able, and delay as much as possible the enemy’s advance; in other words, 
if we could retard him by half a day, at the sacrifice of our party, our duty 
would be well done. These unpleasant situations arise now and then in 
war; but one comfort is, they seldom occur twice to the same maul 
“ The Cajd.ain who commanded us was an old officer, who had home his 
.slow promotion with many a heart-burning, and now resolved, conic what 
might, to win his grade. Without waiting for the enemy, he took a patrol 
party, and set out to meet them. We never saw them again! Our Lieu¬ 
tenant, alike impatient, determined on a recomiamance. He iiad scarcely 
■been gone half an hour, when a quick rattling of fire-arms told us that lie 
was engaged with the enemy. One man alone returned to tell us that the 
rest had fallen, and that the enemy was approaching in force. The command 
now devolved on me. I liad been four times jiassed over in promotion, 
distinct acts of service left unnoticed, and my claims as much ignored ;is if 
I was the veriest dolt. I will not pretend to say that I bore these dis¬ 
appointments witliout pain; but they taught me one lesson at least, ‘that 
duty is above all consideration of self.’ 1 well knew' wliat was expected of 
us, and resolved, if possible, to fulfil it. I prepared at once for a stout 
resistance—a hopeless, of course, but an obstinate one. Well, 1. will not 
imitate Llic tiu'dincas of the duly by a smiiiar prolixity. We lield the farm 
for two hours, during wliicli the roof was twice on fire from the enemy’s 
shells; a7ui when, at length, they stormed the place, our defence was re¬ 
duced to eight men, commanded by a Corporal with two shot-wounds in his 
chest. W^c'werc made prisoners, and carried away to Strasburg, from 
whence I was exchanged under a cartel, and came back to my regiment as 
a Lieutenant. Had I merely sought promotion, Madame, rnrd followed the 
dictates of ambition and not of duty, 1 had pcrliaps fallen like the others. 
It w'as in the very forgetfulness of myself lay my prosperity and my 
reward.” 

Kate’s eyes sought out I'rank, resolved on one effort more for her object, 
but the boy was gone. Ho had contrived to slip away imscen duiiug the 
conversation, and was now waiting at the corner of the street, im])atient 
for the General’s departure, to return to his sister. 

“ I am to have the honour of during in your company to-da}',” said the 
Feld, rising to take leave. ‘*Let rnf hope that my obduracy will not 
weaken your regard for one so proud of being your Uncle.” 
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No, "Unde,” said she, “ and chiefly since I do not belieTC in the obduracy, 
and have full faith in the afi'eotion.” 

With every testimony of regard, they now took leave of each other, and 
the General retired as Kate betook herself to her own room. 

She Jiad scarcely left the apartment when the Archduke entered it. 
Madame de Heidendorf had told him that the Princess was there with her 
Uncle, and he came expressly to see her. “Gone again!” exclaimed he; 
“■ am I never to see this mysterious beauty ?” while he threw his eyes around 
the room. “ What’s this addressed to myself here,” added he, as he caught 
sight of the paper which the I’cld had half writtcu. “ To his Imperial 
Highness the Archduke Franz Albrecht, commanding the Elevcntli Kcgi- 
ment of Infantiy.” Rapidly glancing over the few lines, he at once caught 
their meaning, and detected the playful spirit m w'hich they were conceived. 
“The fair Princess must not be disappointed in her opinion,” said he, 
laughingly, as he took up the pen and wrote: “ Too happy to anticipate the 
unexpressed wish, the Archduke appoints Cadet von Dalton to a Lieutenaucy 
in tile Hussars, of the Wurtemberg Regiment,” aud signing his well-known 
initials at the foot, he sealed aud addressed the paper to the I’riiicesse dc 
Midchekoff. This done, he left the house, passing as he wont a yoiuig 
Cadet, whoso military salute he scarcely noticed, nor knew the auxious 
lieart for whose happiness he had just provided. 

Young Frank stood respectfully at the salute as the Piince passed, and 
then bounded away to rejoin his sister. The drawing-room, however, was 
empty, and it was by mere chance that he saw the letter, on wliieli the ad¬ 
dress wa.s scarcely dry. Taking this with him, he hastcued to her room. 
“ A letter for you, Kate,” cried he, “ and with a royal seal, too 1” 

“ Poor Frank!” said she, coming out to meet him. “ That I sliouldliave 
such tidings for you! The Feld is obdurate and unyielding. He fancies 
that there is no road to honour save the old track he has trod himself.” 

“ I knew as much, Kate. Had I stayed longer in the room, I could not 
have refrained from bursting out to say, ‘ Hold, sister dearest; not the best 
grade in all tlie service is worth so much solicitation. I’ll carry the musket 
while I must, and the day they jnake me an officer I’ll smash the sword 
across my knee and leave them!’ ” 

Kate broke the seal of the pocket without answering this passionate 
speech, and then, with a cry of joy, exclaimed, “ Here it is, Frank 1 The 
Prince himself has given you the rank, and in the Hussars, too!” 

“ Let me see it,”, cried the boy—“let me see It.” And tearing the paper 
from her hand, he read it again and again. “ 1 scarce know—I can scarce 
believe this real; but a Prince’s word—a royal promise, Kate, is surely 

**^**^^t there can be no doubt, Frank.” 
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“And I am ft Hussar, and an Officer,” said he, with a burst of delight. 
“ I’d not change with the Kaiser tiiis minute, Kate.” 

"My dear, dear Frank 1” said she, passing her arm around his neck. 

“ And to owe it all to you, my sweet Kate I If anything could enliance 
the pleasure of this piece of fortune, it is this fact. And such a regiment, 
Kate—The Prince Paul’s. The turappd all one mass of gold, and the chako 
splendid, and their horses the true Hungarian breed—the native horse 
crossed with the Arab! I feel already as if I were in the saddle, and career¬ 
ing wildly about. Oh, Kate, what glorious news!” 

Again and again he embraced her in his ecstasy, and she, hiding her head 
upon liis shoulder, tried to suppress the burst of emotions which filled her 
heart, for she thought at what a price she purchased the power she wielded. 

They sat long with hands close locked beside each other—^neither speaking 
—each travelling his own road of thought; and how wide apart they lay! 


CHAPTER X. 

VIENNA. 

Wj 3 cannot afford to linger in Vienna, nor speak of the week—the most 
brilliant of all her life—Kate passed there. It was the first burst of that 
ambition which had so long taken possession of her, and she saw herself, 
at length, in all the pride of her station, and her beauty the object of a 
hundred flatteries. 

F6ted at the Court, distinguished by the special attentions of the Princes, 
most courteously received in all the society of the most exclusive capital of 
Europe, the whirl of pleasure and excitement as effectually precluded 
thought as it defied reflection. Hitherto she had seen the world only as a 
dependant, or at least as something appertaining to Lady Hester, in whoso 
caprice^ she was bound to share, maldng partnery, as it were, in all her 
likings and dislikings; but now, she was become the centre around which 
all these attentions revolved, and her own will was the directing impulse of 
every action. 

Of all the cities of the Continent, Vienna was most remarkable for almost 
instinctively adopting the tone of its Court in respect to a distinguished 
visitor. There was something like intuition in the way in which they guessed 
the feeling of Royalty, and as quickly made it their own. 

The restricted limits of the first society, of course, made this practicable, 
as well as the fact that all belonging to it were more or less engaged in the 
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service of, the Emperor. Kate Dalton was now to enjoy this flattery, and 
find herself, wherever she went, the special object of attention. 

At the Hof Theatre—where they played her favourite operas; at the 
{'reat reviews in the Prater, at the balls of the Palace, or the dejeuners of 
Schonbrumi, she seemed the occasion of the fdtc, and to do her honour all 
appeared assembled. Carried away by the triumphant delight of pleasure, 
so associated with power, she cither forgot at times the price at which her 
greatness had been purchased, or was disposed to still the beatings of her 
heart by the thouglit, “My destiny is chosen; it is too late to lopk back.” 
To have grieved over her lot, besides, woidd have seemed an utter selfish¬ 
ness, seeing that she was the means of dispensing sucii happiness to all her 
family Her poor Patlier placed once more iir comfort; Nelly free lo follow 
the dictates of her charming fancy, without the alloying sense of toil; and 
dear Prank, in all the e.vubcrant joy of his proniotion, eternally reminding 
her that she was his patroness. The quick clatter of his charger’s hoofs in 
the court-yard, the clank of his sabre as he ran up the stairs, were but the 
glad prelude to his daily outpouring of gratitude! Ay, “ to be sorry now, 
would bo but selfish.” 

Such was the philosophy in which she wrapped herself; and day after 
day the feeling gained strength within her. It was (rue there were mo- 
raeuts when all the sophistry gave way, and her allcotions flowed full and 
strong in the deep channels of her heart. Then, indeed, she saw the empti¬ 
ness of all this gorgeous parade—^liow little it gave of real happiness—how 
seldom it ever called forth one generous feeling, or one high desire, and 
she wished the Pates had dealt otherwise with her. At limes, she ;dmost 
longed for the humble home, in all its poverty, with nothing but Nelly’s 
bright smile and gentle voice to cheer its solitude! It may have been this 
conflict—for conflict it was—that gave to her demeanour a certain calm dig¬ 
nity, which, in the critical estimation of society, elevated her high above any 
chaige of frivolity or eapridousness. She was a thought graver, perhaqps, 
than her years; but the feeling imparted an indescribable grace to one whose 
beauty was the very type of brilliancy. After all, these were but passing 
clouds; nor did she ever suffer herself to recur to the past, save when way¬ 
ward memories would obtrude uncalled for. 

At last came a letter from Lady Hester; and, although not a long one, it 
called up thoughts that all her endeavours could not efface from recollection. 
There were, once again, all the old familiar names with which she used to 
be so conversant. 

i^dy Hester, however, was much changed : all the capricious irritability 
offlfe fine lady had given place to a kind of importunate piety. She had 
grai^ “ devote,” and her life a, string of religious observances. After 
doling complacently on the self-impost round of her mortifleatioBs and 
jpiraces, she went on: 
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" D’Esmonde has just returned, and delights me by saying that you arc 
quite free from any contagion as to the errors of the Greek Church. Of 
course, outwardly, you must conform; even if Midchekolf did not insist, his 
countrymen would; but he says that St. Ursula is tlie sure resource in 
such cases, and mentions the instance of a N un who took lessons in Spanish 
from the Devil, and, by the aid of the blessed Ursula, was nothing the 
worse. 

“ I told Jekyl, who left this on Priday, to send me an image of St. Ursula, 
that I might forward it to you; but the careless wretch has sent me a 
statuette of Fanny Elssler by mistake. He discovered his error, however, 
and has written me a most humble letter, mentioning, by the way, that he 
was doing a ‘ Novcua’ for penance, and danced the I’olka all tlie preceding 
night with a sharp peg in the sole of his foot. With all his oddity, there is 
a great deal to like in him. 

" I have only once heard from the Onslows; their conduct has been too 
shocking; they are not ruined at all, but got up the story, I ve.rily believe, 
just to destroy my nerves. Sir S. is livuig in Ireland, at that place with the 
horrid name your father used to talk of, with Sydney; and George has gone 
to India, a Major, I think, in some cavalry regiment. At Grounsell’s kind 
suggestion, I have been cut off with a miserable allowance of fifteen hun¬ 
dred a year; but even with this I am content. St. Brigilta, of Cloves, 
lived on hard peas, and never wore anything but an old sack for the last 
seventeen years of her life; and Celestinc lias got a charming pattern of a 
capote, a la Cistercine, wliich, when made of white cashmere, will bo per¬ 
fectly simple and very becoming. I wear my hair now always in bands, and 
very low on the face. D’Esmonde says I’m the image of the Madonna of 
Dominichino, which, you may remember, 1 always preferred to Raphael’s. 

“ Cardinal Bruschetli has been spending a few days here, and I cannot 
tell you the charm I have felt in his society, contrasted with the frivolous dis¬ 
sipation I have been used to. He is so suave, and so gentle, so persuasive, 
without importunity, and so conciliating withal. Hot the least austerity 
about him; but at times actually gay! He quite approves of my having 
kept Frippoui as my cook. ' A change of cuisine,’ said he, ‘ involves a 
change of digestion, a change of temperament, and a moral change;’ altera¬ 
tions far too important to be incurred at once. This is so far pleasant, as 
certainlj the man is an admirable artist. His Eminence said yesterday that 
the salmi of ortolans was a dish fit for the Pope. We drive out, or row, 
every day, on the lake, and I shall be quite lonely when he leaves this. I 
am curious to know if you remember a bust of him in the Vatican. He was, 
and indeed is, a remarkably handsome man; and his leg has been modelled 
I can’t say how often. He asks me to whom I am writing, hnd begs you 
will remember him in your prayers; how touchingly simple, is it not ? 

“ I rentured last night on a bit of importunity, and asked his Eminence 
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a favour. That poor dear Jekyl, you know, is miserably off. His famil}^ 
all so wealthy, he says, only allow him a few hundreds a year; and with 
his generous habits and wastefulness this must he actual want. Well, I 
asked the Cardinal if there might not be some way of sending him out as a 
Missionary—^like St. Vincent de Paul. I’m certain he’d not like the dress 
nor the hare feet, but he’d be so happy with those charming Tonga islanders, 
who, such is their zeal, that they actually give four and five scalps for a wax 
image of the Virgin. His Eminence hinted that there might he difficulties, 
but he’d think of it! 

“ Your Prince passed through here on Tuesday, on his way to Naples; ho 
wants to see ‘ La Giovina’ dance in that new ballet of ‘ Paradiso.’ They say 
she is perfectly lovely. The Prince asked after you, and said something 
about its not being etiquette for him to write to you, or that you should 
write first, or, I really forget what; you know the slurring way lie has of 
talking, and how he walks away before he has finished. lie’s worse than 
ever, I think, or probably it is I that have less patience with him now since 
you are gone! 

“ Jekyl told me—in strict confidence, remember—that M. did not stand 
well with his Court, and that there would be nothing wonderful in the 
Czar’s refusing his leave for the marru^c. What you ought to do in that 
case I cannot conceive; a convent, I suppose, would he the only thing. 
After all, it might probably have been as well if you had taken poor George. 
The estate is still a good one, and he has some amiable points in ids clia- 
racter, and he certainiy loved you. I never told you the thousand confes¬ 
sions he made me, nor his entreaties for my intercession, but. there is no 
harm now in letting you hear them. It is, however, impossible to say with 
whom one could live happily! George begged of me to send him every 
letter you wrote to me, and of course you can use the knowledge of the fact 
at your discretion. 

“Now, for two little commissions, my dear Kate, and I have done. I 
want you to get me a case of Tokay from the Teleki estate—mind, not 
Palfi’s, which, his Eminence says, wants the oily flavour. Some of the 
Archdukes \fill manage this for you. I’m certain your long eyelashes have 
got further than this already. The second is, to send me a haunch of Bo- 
liemian vcnisou—Schwartenschild’s, if possible. The Cardinal says that 
fat is become as scarce as true piety, and that a well-fed buck is os rare as 
a good Christian! 

“ Are they wearing their corsages pointed at the back ?—not that I care, 
dearest, for I am above such vanities, but C^lestine wishes to know. When 
jjou receive the St. Ursula, keep her in your own room, and with her face 
he west j and so good-by, and, yrith many prayers, believe me, 

“ Affectionately yours, 

“ Thzodosia, 

“Late Hxst£b Ohslow. 
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“ Could you, by any chance, send me a good miniature of yourself ?— 
perhaps you guess for what purpose. Hasclquist’s oil picture is too large 
for what I want j and, besides, is really not like you. Even with all its im¬ 
perfections his Eminence sits looking at it for hours of an evening, and says 
he can scarcely fancy anything lovelier. I do not ask after I^dame de 
'll., for I hate the woman. His Eminence has told me such things of her! 
But of course you can ouly make the best of it for the present, and get on 
as well as you can, 

“ D’Esmonde tells me tliat Frank is a fine boy, and very good-looking, but 
fearfully dissipated; but I suppose the service is like the Life Guards with 
U.S —and what can one expect ? A propos to this, Norwood has written to 
me twice some inexplicable nonsense about you, which I have not replied 
to. What does he mean by ‘ treating a flirt like a flounce?’ Jckyl says 
that the Police have stopped his passport, or he should have been after you 
to Vienna. This is quite unintelligible to me, and I. don’t know why I 
repeat it.” 

Never did a frivolous letter give more serious thought, nor bring gloomier 
reflections, than did this epistle to Kate Dalton. Her mind dwelt far less 
on the iiaragrapli vvhicli concerned her own future, than on that which spoke 
of George—his devoted affection and his enduring sorrow! And so it was 
true tlial lie loved her! He had even confided the avowal to another, and 
asked for aid and counsel. Why had he tlieii concealed it from lienself ? 
Was the fault hers ? Had her own conduct been the reason ? Had her 
encouragement of any other estranged him, or was the teaching of the so¬ 
ciety in which she moved the reason? Poor fellow! how unfairly had she 
trcated.hira—even to that very last incident of their last meeting!—and now 
they were to meet no more! No! death itself could not more effectually 
separate them than did space and destiny. Even this she felt to be better, 
far better, than the chances of renewed intimacy in the world. Lady 
Hester had not told her why she had never divulged her secret; still less 
to what end she revealed it now, when the knowledge must be only misery. 
The mention of Norwood, and the vague, half threat connected with his 
name, gave her but little uneasiness, since her mind had but space for one 
absorbing thought—George loved her! There was the sum of every reflec¬ 
tion ; and all the world around her, in its splendour or its brilliancy—the 
tortuous paths of poUtioal intrigue—the quiet byways of home—affection— 
the present and the future—were all as nothing when weighed against this 
one thought. 

If her first impression had been to blame Lady Hesfer for revealing the 
secret, her second was to thank her with her whole heart. She remembered 
D’Esmonde, too, and the reasonings by Vhich he accompanied the delivery 
of the letter; and she felt that this consciousness was a blessing of which 
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no vicissitude could rob l)er—tliat conic wlial niight of disappointment or 
sorrow m life, here at least, in her heart of hearts, was one hoarded treasure 
to compensate for all. If there were but one to whom i lic could coiifidc 
her secret—with wdiom she could talk over her sorrow-*-sho thought that 
she would be contented. To Nellx', she dared not; to Frank, she could not 
speak of it; what, then, of Nina ? Alas! it was no longer a secret (o her ! 
Niua had seen the picture, and although nothing in her manner betra 5 -nd 
the sliglitcst consciousness, Kate knew Jier too well not to feel herself in 
her power. 

Nina’s demeanour, however, exhibited nothing of insolent triumph; on 
the contrary, her manner was gentle, even to subniissiveness, and something 
almost affectionate seemed to mingle with the feeling in which she. fulfilled 
her duties. Kate remarked this, and only needed the courage to take ad¬ 
vantage of it. At first, the very idea of Nina’s consciousness was torture; 
but day by day this terror grew weaker, till at last she actually wished that 
the moment of explanation was over, and that she could pour out aU her 
gi’icfs before her, “ Slie may have loved, unliappily, herself; and if so, will 
pity me. In any case, a frank avowal on my part will show tliat I knew 
nothing of bis heart, and but little of my own, till ‘ loo late.’ W c arc 
never to meet again,” and so-and-so; in fact, with many a casuistry, she, 
satisfied herself that mere memory could never be a sin—that there could 
be nothing very wrong in looking back as often as the future seemed 
lowering and gloomy. It is bal’d to say if there might not have been some 
leaven of “ pique” in these rcascuings. Tlie Prince, according to Lady 
Hester, if he had not entirely forgotten, was already indiflorent about her. 
Some uncertainty of ceremonial prevented his writing, or hearing from her; 
and at this very moment he was following out the ordinary life of dissipa¬ 
tion which he led before. Why care for him—why even endeavour to 
nourish an affection that must be blighted in the end ? Besides, her mar¬ 
riage was never one of inclination; Lady Hester had been most frank in 
explaining the Prince’s appreciation of it, As to her own reasons for the 
step, she knew them too well! 

All that Kate had seen of life in her Florence experiences, told her that 
snch cases were the ordinary events of the world. Few were happily mar¬ 
ried-disparity of age, inequality of condition, incompatible tempers, and a 
hundred other causes, were ever at work. Lady Hester used to tell her 
that nobody was ever satisfied with their “ married lot; the good and right- 
minded only pined under it, the less scrupulous proclaimed their dissatis¬ 
faction to the world, and asked for sympathy!” These were the two cate¬ 
gories that comprehended all her thcoiy. Now Kate was quite resolved to 
be one of the former class; but she saw no reason why she ought not to 
have one “ confidante” of her cares. 

With all the force of these persuasions she could not get over the awk- 
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wariness of the confession, and would have given worlds that Nina licrsclf 
would take tlioMirst step. Tliat simple-minded creature, however, appeared 
dead to every L\ or suggestion; she could never see the drift of any re¬ 
mark, save in itsVnost obvious sense, and actually pushed Kate’s temiicr to 
tile last entrenchment of patience by pure stupidity. “ Is it possible—can 
it be. that 1 am deceived—that she has not recognised tlie miniature ?” 
thought Kate. “ Is my secret still ui my own keeping ?” As this thought 
struck her, everything appeai'cd to contirm it—the girlhs manner, devoid of 
every trait of imperiousness, and actually humble to servility. “Oli, if I 
could but be sure of tliis—if I could know that I couid bury both my sliamo 
and my sorrow together!” In this vacillating state of suspense—one day, all 
hope and conCdencc, the next, terror and dread, she lived on, till the period 
drew' nigh for their departure from Yicniia. 

Madame de Ucidendorf bad delayed Imyoud her intention, in the hope 
of receiving some Ercncli news; and Kale eagerly watched the post for 
some tidings from honiC’—for home it still wa.s, in every feeling of her 
heart. 

“ No letters again, Nina.'*” said she, despondingly, as the maid entered 
the room. 

“ None, Madame.” 

“ Have your friends forgotten you, Nina, as well as mme appear to have 
done ?■’ 

“ Nina has but few friends, Madame; and still fewer would think of 
writing to her.” 

“Poor Nina !” said Kale, affectiomilely; and the blood rushed to the 
gh is face at the words, and her eyes flashed with an expression of sudden 
passio]!. 

“ No pity, Madamc^—no pity!” cried she, with a voice full of emotion, 
"or I may forget myself—forget myself, and you also!” And with these 
words she hurried from the room, without waiting for more. Kate sat 
shocked and abashed by the girl’s violence, and yet neither daring to re¬ 
prove her nor even remonstrate with her. What abject slavery was this to 
feel! How mean did she seem to her own heart!—what rottenness w'as 
witliin that gilded splendour by which she was surrounded! Where was 
the ambitious envy with which she once looked up to the rich and powerful, 
now ? Where that intense desire to be among the great and the titled ? and 
with whom would she not have changed conditions, even to Nina herself? 

It is not weak of heart and low of courage thal^. one should face the 
great Journey of Life. Its trials and crosses, even to the most fortunate, 
demand all that we can summon of Hope and of Energy. And j'ct so was 
it that she was about to begin the road—tlie long and dreary road—^before 
her! As she sat thus musing, a grcalf noise was heard from the street 
without. She arose and opened the window. The whole Plata was 
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crammed with people, eagerly talking and gesticulating A siuging, 
waving motion, too, seemed to sway them, and at IcngthZie could detect 
that they were slowly proceeding onward towards thej^te of tlie city. 
The deep roll of a drum then turned her attention, and, m the far distance, 
she saw the glancing bayonets of an infantry column as they advanced. 

Military spectacles arc of too frequent recurrence in Vienna to create 
mucli surprise or excitement, and yet, evidently, from the looLs and gestures 
of the people, they were hotli present here. The band of a regiment, struck 
up the national hymn of Austria, and as the proud notes swelled into the 
air, a dark body of Tyrolese Jagers poured into the Platz. Still tlicre was 
no enthusmsm of the people. They listened to the loyal sounds in cold 
apathy. To the Tyrolese succeeded a Grenadier battalion, after which 
came a long dense column of infantry of the line, their knapsacks on their 
backs, and their bread rations strapped above them. Behind these was the 
artillery, the long-tailed black horses giving a solemn look to the procession, 
as its clanking sounds fell mournfully on the ear. Prom the wide Platz 
they now moved on, and passing out of the Kortner Gate, defiled into the 
“ Glacis.” But a moment before and that immense space was empty; and 
now, from every avenue of the city, troops came pouring in like rivers to 
the sea. The black-plumed hunters from Tyrol, the gigantic Croat Grena¬ 
diers, the swarthy Bohemian Cuirassiers, and the white-eloakcd Dragoons 
of Austria—all were seen advancing and forming as if in battle array. 
While Kate’s eye ranged eagerly over the field in search of the blue 
uniform of the Hungarians, Madame de Heidendorf entered the room with 
an open letter in her hand. 

“Wliat can this mean?” asked Kate, anxiously. “It is surely not a 
mere review ?” 

“ Par from it, Madame,” said the CounteBS,*'imposingly. “ The great 
drama is about to begin. News has come that Italy is in open revolt, and 
fresh troops arc to he despatched thither with all speed. Twelve thousand 
are to march to-day, eight more to-morrow.” 

“And Frank-” 

She stopped, abashed by the disdainful expression of Madame dc Heiden- 
dorf’s face. 

“Your brother’s regiment, Madame, wiU form part of the force, and he 
will, of course, contribute the importance of his presence! How happily 
constituted must be the mind that can turn from the grand theme of a 
whole nation’s destiny to the petty fortunes of a Corporal or a sons- 
Lieutenant.” 

“ And yet so it is,” replied Kate, boldly; “ dear Prank is nearer to my 
heart than all that I see yonder. Oh yes, Madame,” cried she, replying to 
the glance of scorn the Countess bestowed, “it is quite true. Minp is an 
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ignoble spiriti t My affections arc linked with lowly objects—^would that 
my ambitions ltd never risen above them!” 

What reply J^dame de Heidcudorf might have given to this speech, so 
much more daring than any she had uttered before, there is no knowing, 
when Erank burst into the room, and clasped his sister in his arms. 

“ I have blit a moment, Kate, and we are off—off to Italyand then, 
seeing the Countess, the boy bowed couilcously, and apologised for his 
abrupt entrance. “ Count Stephen has got the command, and placed me 
on his Staff.” 

“ I hope you may merit this proof of his confidence. Sir,” said Madame 
dc Heidcudorf, haughtily. 

“ Frank will be a brave soldier, Madame,” broke in Kate. “ He is a 
Dalton.” 

“ He must be true as well as brave. Fidelity is needed now as much as 
valour.” 

“ And who will dare to question mine ?” cried Frank; and then, as if 
impatient that he should have been led away from a dearer theme, he jilaccd 
his arm within Kate’s, and drew her towards the window. “ I had so much 
l o say to yon, my dearest sister. I have been thinking of nothing but you 
—and—and—what you told me. 1 would break off this match—^it is not 
too hdo—you arc only betrothed.” 

“ Oh! no, no, Frank—do not give me sncli counsels. I am pledged in 
word and bound in honour. I have taken a solemn vow.” 

“But you have been deceived—1 know you liavc; enough that I see 
such a woman as tJiat your companion. I tell you again, you must break 
off.” 

“ I cannot—I cannot I” 

“ Then, by Heaven! I will do it myself. It surely is not for all the 
glitter of this state and pomp that you would sell your affections ? These 
gauds have not corrupted your heart already ? No, no, I read you better 
than that. Listen to my plan, then—do not leave this till you liear from 
me. If ibis lady—I do not know her name—insists on your departure, be 
as peremptory, and say that you wish to see your family first. You are not 
a slave, and cannot be coerced.” 

“ I will hear no more of this, Frank—the very thought is maddeuiug. 
No, no, Frank; if you would be my friend, tcaeli me Low to fulfil my duty, 
my sworn, pledged allegiance—do not seek to shake my faith, nor make me 
less resolute in honour.” 

“It is, then, as I feared,” cried he, passionately; “these cursed bribes 
Have bought you. Oh! it is not thus Nelly would have been won.” 

“ I know it—I know it well!” cricc^ she, bursting into tears; “ but I 
never was like /ler.” 
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“ Bat you were, and you are, dearest,” said he, kissLiahcr forciiead, 
“ oar own sweet Kate, that we were all so proud of. Oh .l^rgivc me if i 
said what codidhurt you, for I would pour out my heart’s Rood to serve or 
to save you.” / 

There was a mournful emphasis on the last two words, which bespoke 
their deep meaning; and now, locked in each other’s arms, they wept 
bitterly. 

“ As the Field-Marshal von Auersberg has just ridden into the Palace, his 
Aidc-de-Camp ought probably to dry his tears, and receive him,” said 
Madame de Heidendorf, as she sailed proudly out of the room. 

“You heard that, Kate?—you lieard wduit she said to me? —think, then, 
what kindness and sympathy she will feel for yoit /” said the boy, as he 
dashed his hand iudigaautly against his forehead. “Was I not rightabout 
these Russians ?” 

“ Come, Frank, let us go to Uncle Stephen,” said Kate, trying to smile 
and seem at case; and hand-in-hand they descended the stairs together. 

The drawing-room iuto which they now entered was filled with ollieers of 
different arms of the service; among whom Count Dalton stood cou-'^pieuems, 
both from his size and the soldierlike diaracter of a figure that not even old 
age seemed able to impair. 

“How provoking, my sweet niece,” said he, taking Kate’s tiaiui betweeu 
both his, “ now to part, just as I was learning the happiness of knowing 
you. Here are all these gentlemen grumbling and couiplainiiig aboni 
leaving their homes and families, and yet I’ll wager there i.s not one 
amongst them carries away a heavier heart than I do. Come into this 
room, my dear; let us have five mmntcs together.” And Kate took his arm, 
while he led her forward. Madame dc Heidendorf, meanwhile, seated her¬ 
self on a sofa, and summoned the most disl inguislfed oflicers of the party to 
inform her as to all that was going forward. 

It W'as one of her favourite affectations to be deeply versed in militai-y 
tactics; not tliat she acknowledged herself deficient in any art or science, 
but soldiering was her strong point. She therefore questioned and cross- 
questioned these unhappy gentlemen at great length. 

“ You have no mortars ? Do I hear you ajight, Colonel Ivabowsky P No 
mortars ?” 

“ None, Madame.” 

“ And how, may I ask, do you mean to reduce Milan to ashes ?” 

This was a very puzzling question; and she repeated it in a still more 
commanding tone. 

“ Perhaps that may not be deemed dearable, Madame,” modestly insf^ 
nuated another officer. 

“ Not desirable. Sir ? You said, not desirable. Wliy, really I shall begin 
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to fancy I oi«ht to go to school again in military matters. Are you aware, 
Sir, it’s the 'nSj centre of these wretches; that tt is fed from Switzerland 
ami Piedmont vith all that is infamous in political doctrine ? Milan must 
be bombarded, Silr!” 

The Colonel bow'ed courteously to an opinion expressed with so much 
* authority. 

“ You’ll find at leaat that the Field-Marshal will be of my opinion,” con¬ 
tinued she. “ As a military position, it is worth nothing.” 

“ But as a capital city, Madame ?” mildly interposed the Colonel. 

“ The old stoiy,” said she, contemptuously. “ Women and children!” 

“ Most legitimate objects of protection, I trust, Madame.” 

But she turned contemptuously away, as if controversy with such an ad¬ 
versary was beneath her. 

“ We have three rocket-batteries, Madame,” interposed a Staff Officer, 
desirous of offering, himself to her notice. 

“ I hope you’ll use them with effect. Sir. I envy you the pleasure of 
seeing them plunging amidst that vile mob it is the fashion to call the people 
uow-a-days.” 

" 1 hope we shall do our duty, Madame, said an old, stem-looking Major, 
who felt little ilattercd at this interference. 

" I should like to see more chivalry—more ardent devotion in the de¬ 
fenders of a Monarchy,” said the Countess. “1 can understand coldness in 
the lower clas.ses, but that the well bom and the noble should be apathetic 
and slow to move, is beyond my comprehension.” 

“ Bey’ra Blitzen,” retorted the Major, “ that is not bad! Here we arc 
going to shed oui- blood for the Kaiser, and we are told that it is not enough, 
without we are bom Counts and Barous.” 

“ Mliat is it, Heckenatein?” said Count Dalton, os he entered the room, 
and laid his hand familiarly on the other’s shoulder. “ I have seldom seen 
you look so angry.” 

But the old soldier turned away without a reply. 

“ Madame de Heidendorf,” said the old General, “ I know not what you 
have said to offend an old and tried servant of the Emperor—a soldier of 
Wagram and Austerlitz—a faithful foEower, when the fortimes of this great 
Empire were at the lowest. But, believe me, these are not times to flout 
loyalty and despise fidelity.” 

"The times ore worse than I thought them,” said the Countess, “when 
these principles have infected such men as Count Dalton. I had certainly 
hoped that his young relative would have received a very different lesson at 
his outset in life, nor can I wonder if such teachings end in cvE. Here is 
the ArclidiJie. How I wish his Highness had eorac a little (aiher.” 

As she spoke, the Prince entered, with aE the careless case of his ordinary 
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manner. It was impossible to detect from Lis coimtcnancc wLctLcr he re¬ 
garded the event as a serious one, or simply one of lliose ^nilnr cuinnio- 
tions wLicL are ever occurring in a large empire. J 

“ I know you are discussing politics, or sometliing aWn to them,” said 
be, laugliiiigly. “Madame de Heidendorf Las her ‘ eabiuct eountcnancc’ on, 
and Auersberg is looking as fierce as a i'icld-Marshal ought to do wlien con¬ 
tradicted. Come, General, present me to the Princess. It is an honour 1 
liave been long desiring. How tired you must be of all this, Madame,” said 
he to Kate. “Such wise people as will not talk gossip—such high-minded 
souls as never will condescend to say a good thing, or hear one, arc in¬ 
supportable.” And, seating himself beside her, he rattled on about Vienna, 
its society, and its pleasures, with all the ease and flippancy of a young 
fashionable of the day, while, in an attitude of deep respect, not unmixed 
with a dash of im])atience, stood the old Count before him. 

“ What does Auersberg want to tell us ?” said the Prince at last, looking 
up in the old General’s face. 

“ To say adieu, your Iloyal Highness.” 

“ You don’t go with tlie troops, surely?” said the Duke, laughing. 

“ At the head of my own regiment, your Royal Highness.” 

“All, by-thc-by, the Auersbergs arc in your brigade. Very proper that. 
And is this my protege?" said he, taking Frank’s arm, and drawing him for¬ 
ward. “ There’s your best example. Sir. Be only as good a soldier, and 
the name of Dalton will be a title of nobility amongst us. Good-by, Lieu¬ 
tenant. General, farewell. Give that ‘canaille’ a lesson quickly, and come 
back to us as soon as you can.” 

Kate rose and followed Frank out of the room. For a few second.^ 
they were closely locked in each other’s arms, without speaking. “ Oh, 
Frank dearest! when are we to meet again—and how ?” cried she, pas¬ 
sionately. 

“ In pride and happiness, too, Kate,” said the boy, joyfully. “ I have no 
fears for the future. But what is this, sister dearest—^gold P” 

“ Do not refuse me, Frank. It is the only happiness left me.” 

“ But this is the Russian’s, Kate.” 

“ No, believe me, it is not. Count Stephen has made me his heir; he has 
given me all Ins fortune. Even good lack can come too late!” said she, 
with a sigh. 

“ Do not leave this till I write to you, Kate. I will do so very soon— 
that is, if I can; but these are anxious times. You know, Kate”—here the 
boy whispered in a voice low and tremulous from agitation—“ you know, 
Kate, that I only left the ranks a couple of days ago. I can tell, then, 
better than all these great folk, what soldiers tliink and say; they arc not 
as they used to be. Lead them against the Frenchman, and they will fight 
as they have ever fought; but if it be to fire on their own townsfolk—to 
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cliargc through streets where they lounged along, hand-iu-hand with the 
people, like brothers—they will not do it.” 

" This is very atarmmg, Frank. Have you told the Count ?” 

“No: nor w'^uld I for worlds. What! betray my comrades, and be 
called on before a Court-Martial to say who said this, and what man said 
t’other.” 

“But could you not, at least, give him some warning?” 

" And be ordered from his presence for tlic presumption, or told that I 
was a rebel at heart, or such tidings had never been uttered by me. The 
old “ Feld” would as soon believe that this earth was cut adrift to wander 
at hazard through all space, as that treason should lurk behind au Aus¬ 
trian uniform. It would be au evil hour for him who should dare to tell 
him so.” 

“ Oh, Frank, how terrible is all thb!” 

“ And yet I do not despair; nay, Kate, but I am even more hopeful for 
it; and, as Walstcin says, if the Empire halt so long behind the rest of 
Europe, she must one day or other take a race to come up with it.” 

“ And is Walstein a—a-” She stopped. 

“ No; he’s very far from a Democrat or a Republican. He’s too well 
bom, and too rich, and too good-looking, to be anything but a Monarchist. 
Oh, if you but saw him! But, hark 1 there are the trumpets! Here come 
the ‘ Wurtenibergs;’ and there’s my charger, Kate. Is he not splendid ? 
AHanat horse, all bone and sinew.” 

" How I should like to have been a man and a soldier,” said she, blush¬ 
ing deeply. 

“There, that’s Walstein—that’s he with the scarlet dolman!” cried 
Frauk; “ but he’s coming over—be sees us. No! he’s passing on. Did 
you sec him, Kate ?—did you remark him ?” 

"No, Frank dearest; I see nothing but you, my own fond brother.” 
And she fell upon his neck, weeping. 

“ Herr Lieutenant!” said a Hussar, with his hand to his cap. 

“ Yes, I’m ready—I’m coming,” cried Frank. And with one long, last 
embrace he tore himself away, springing down the stairs in mad haste. 

“ Madame de Heidendorf is good enough to say she will come and see 
the troops defile from the 'Glacis,” said the Archduke to Kate, us, still 
overwhelmed with sorrow, she stood where Frank had left her. “ Perhaps 
you would do us the honour to come also ?” 

Kate accepted the invitation at once, and hurried to her room for a 
bonnet. 

“ Not that one, Madame la Prineesse,” said Nina, eagerly; “ the yellow 
with black lace, rather. The national colours will be a flattery to his 
Royal Highness.” 

“ What a coquette you are, Nina.” 
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“ And how irresistible would Madame be, where she to condescend to be 
even a little of one,” said Nina, smiling. 

“ Perhaps I may yet,” said Kate, half sighing as she spoke ; and Nina’s 
dark eyes sparkled as she heard her. “ But what do you lyean by coquetry, 
Nina ?” asked she, after a pause. 

" It may mean much, Madame, or Tcry little. With such as I am, it ■ 
may be a rose-coloured ribbon; with Madame la Priucessc, it may be the 
smile that wins royalty. Coquetry, after all, is a mere recognition of ad¬ 
miration. An old Spanish dramatist says, ‘ That a glance from bright eyes 
is like the hoisting of an ensign to acknowledge a salute.’ ” 

“How you run on, Nina, and how ashamed I feel when 1 catch myself 
afterwards thinking over your words.” 

Nina laughed merrily at this confession, while she opened the door for 
Kate to pass out. In a moment after, Kate was seated beside the Arch¬ 
duke, and Madame dc Heidendorf followed in another carriage. 

The Archduke was neither very good-looking nor agi'eeable. His manners 
were not remarkable for any peculiar cdegauce, uor was there in liis air and 
bearing any of that special cliarm which very often seems the prci'ogativc 
of royal personages; and yet it would have been excessively ditlicult to 
persuade Kate of all this, as she drove along the streets crowded with un¬ 
covered heads. The clank of the escort that rode at either side, the quick 
roll of the drum, and the rush out of the guard to salute as he passed, 
created a sensation of pleasure in her mind like the enjoyment of a de¬ 
lighted child. Oh, if Nelly could but see her now !—if dear old Papa were 
but there t.o look at her; and Hanserl—^little llaus—that loved the Haps- 
burg House as he loved the Patron Saint of his own village! 

It w'as, indeed, worth something to taste of splendour like this! And 
now she issued forth into the spacious Glacis, glittering with thousands of 
bayonets, and trembling under the tramp of the moving squadrons. The 
whole line saluted as he drove slowly past, band after band taking up the 
sounds, till the proud hymn of Austria fiUed the whole air. The soldiers 
cheered, too, loud and long, for bis Imperial Highness was beloved by the 
army, and. like aU Ida house, was a thorough soldier. 

“ You have never seen our troops lujJer arms before?” said he, with a 
proud elatiou in his look. “They are fine fellows, and faithful as they are 
brave.” He W'as about to say more, when the dull roll of a drum” was 
heard along the line, and the deep-voiced command from regiment to regi¬ 
ment ran, “ AUe nieder zum Gebet,” and, at the word, every weapon was 
lowered, and every head drooped forward in prayer. Not a sound—not a 
whisper—was heard in that mighty host, till, afler the e.xpiration qf some 
minutes, the command once more summoned them to arras. Then came 
the word “March!” and with a •cheer that made the very ah- vibrate 
the troops set out for “ Italy.” 
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CHAPTEE XI. 

THE MAHCn. 

Is tLere 'any enthusiasm like that of a young soldier setting forth on his 
first campaign ? High in heart and hope, what can equal the glorious pic¬ 
tures Lis fancy draws of fame and honour ? Where will his imagination 
stop iu creating scenes of heroic daring or deeds of noble chivalry? In 
sucli a mood Prank Dalton rode along amongst his comrades, with wliom at 
once he became the greatest favourite. Explain it how one will, or give uji 
the problem in despair, but there is no denying the fact, the Irish character 
has move of high spirits, more buoyancy, than that of any continental 
people. Deriving pleasure or arausemeut from incidents that others accept 
as common-place, making even the rubs and collisions of life subservient to 
bis playful humour, the Irishman has resources of ready wit and brilliant 
fancy you may seek for in vain amongst Germans, or Italians, or even 
Prenchmen. 

The contrarieties of nature, the contradictions of character, that puzzle 
politioimis jind drive political economists half crazy, are delightful elements 
of social intcrcourso; and what makes the “Nation” ungovcniahlc, very 
frequently renders the “Individual” the most easy-tcinpered and manage¬ 
able man of his set. What a boon was it, then, to the gloomy, thoughlfnl 
Bohemian, to the dreary German, or the fitful, passionate nature of the 
wild Hungarian, to chance upon one who had moods of mind to suit them 
all, and stores of amusing thought that none of them possessed. Prank 
was the delight of the regiment; and whether he rode iu the front or in the 
tear, a group was certain to he gathered round him, listening with eager¬ 
ness to his storic.s, or enjoying the quaint dioilery CTwy pussang 
object or event was sure to elicit. 

Emerging at a bound from the petty annoyances and vexatious cares of 
his humble position, with all its hava.ssing of debt and poverty, ihc boy was 
almost wild with deliglit at his newly-won freedom. A thorough “ Dalton,” 
he forgot every strait and difficulty he had passed through, and thought 
only of the present, or so much of the future as his hopes embellished. 
Kate’s generosity, too, made him feel rich, and he was not unwilling to be 
thought so. That passion for ascendancy, that over-eagemess to make a 
fair figure before the world, no matter at*what material sacrifice, or at what 
heavy cost, was bred “in his very bone;” but so inveterately Irish is it, 
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that if the nation should ever be visited with the income-tax, there is not a 
man in the land who will not over-estimate his means for the sake of the 
boast to the collector! 

A wealthy comrade, if he be but free-handed, is sure Jto be popular on a 
marcL The fastidiousness that would stand aloof from more formal atten¬ 
tions, gives way here to the chances of the road; and civilities that would 
elsewhere imply obligation, are now the mere accidents of the way. 

To the honour of the Austrian service be it said, “Tuft-hunting” is not 
to be found there. The officers of a regiment embrace representatives of 
every class of the Empire, from the haughtiest names of Europe down to 
the sons of the humblest peasant; and yet the “ Camaraderie” is perfect. 
Very probably there is nothing more contributes to this than the absence 
of all secrecy as to each man’s resources. The Prince is known to be rich; 
the son of the little Burgher, or Amtmann, is equally known to be poor. 
Kothmg is expected from any above his means, and no disgrace attaches to 
narrow fortune. If, therefore, Frank was not surrounded by shrewd-witted 
adventurers, eager to make the most of his extravagance, he was not the less 
exposed to the flattering acknowledgments his generous habits evoked, and 
the vanity that comes of being distinguished amongst one’s fellows. To be 
sure, this was his Father’s failing, and his Grandfather’s before him! Frank, 
then, entertained all the officers of his squadron on the march, practising a 
hundred little devices and surprises for them. Now, it was a cold luncheon, 
laid out in a wood at noonday; now, it was a smoking supper in a village, 
where even the Generals were fain to munch “ Commissary rations.” Even 
the soldiers of his “ Zug” participated in lliis liberality, and many a flask of 
wine was pledged to the health of the young Lieutenant. As if to make 
him perfectly happy, the old Count, his uncle, was obhged to hurry forward, 
and thus Frank was relieved from the constraint of the only one whose 
presence could have imposed reserve. 

It was in the boundless freedom of this liberty, unchecked by prudence, 
unrestrained by fear of consequences, Frank’s lavish nature knew no bounds. 
He wrote to Vienna for horses of high price; he ordered carriages and 
liveries to be sent after him. The very surprise his extravagance excited 
was an incense that he gloried in. How many a generous nature has been 
wrecked by stupid admiration! how many a true heart been corrupted by 
the vulgarity of notoriety! 

“ What will the Dalton do next ?—^what has the fellow in his head now ?” 
were surmises that he never heard without delight, and stimulated him to 
efforts to create astonishment. Ireland, too, so remote from all their 
knowledge—that far-away island—foniishcd many a theme for wonder, and 
he repeated, with ecstasy, several of his Father’s stories of their former 
greatness and the barbaric splcnclour in which they lived. How easy is 
self-deception, and what a strange cheat is that a man can practise on him- 
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self; but so was it; he actually forpot the long years of their obscure 
povertyj all their hard trials and distresses, the penury of their daily life— 
everything!—and could only think of Kate in all her splendour, and himself 
in every indulgence of his faney. And yet he loved his lather and Nelly 
too,—loved them both dearly. He would have given worlds that the old 
man could have seen him as he rode at the head of his men. He often felt 
his eyes grow dim as he faneied the burst of delight it would have caused 
him. And poor Nelly! how he pictured her features glowing with admira¬ 
tion, and yet tibmbling from agitation, for he thought of all her warnings. 

It is a singular fact, that in the short interval before the tremendous 
events of the last great European convulsion, the aristocratic influence 
seemed at its very highest point. Never in each state of the Continent were 
the claims of family more regarded, nor the sway of proud names more 
submissively recognised. Like the fever-flush before death, it deceived 
many who beheld it! In the eyes of his astonished comrades, young 
Dalton perfectly represented this character. Rich, well bom, brave, and 
eccentric, his seemed indeed an enviable lot in life. Happy for him if the 
deception had stopped short with them! Unluckily, however, it extended 
to hini.self, and he at last believed every fiction that his own brain suggested. 

In this wild delirium of the day-dream he rode along through the deep 
glens and valleys of the Tyrol, along the banks of the rapid Inn, tlirougli 
the glorious vale of Mcran, and at last gained the great road whicli, through 
Trent and Rovoredo, debouches on the Lago di Guarda. Here a despatch 
from Vienna overtook them, with orders that a small party should be 
sent off under some officer of intelligence to examine the conffitiOn of the 
Stelvio pass, the highest of all the Alpine roads of Europe, and which, 
crossing from the South Tyrol, descends directly into Italy by the Lake of 
Como. 

Although it was still early, fresh snows were said to have fallen on that 
elevated road, and it was an important question whether it were longer 
practicable for the transit of artillery. Frank was delighted to be selected 
for this duty—a separate command, no matter how small or insignifleant, 
liad something adventurous and independent about it that pleased him. 
There was a dash of peril, too, in the enterprise, for already the Valteline 
and the Brionza were said to be overrun by bands of patriot troops, raising 
contributions for the war, and compelling others to take up arms. 

Frank’s instructions were, however, to examine and report upon the road, 
and, avoiding all possible collision vrith the enemy, either to unite with any 
Austrian brigade he could reach, or, if compelled, to retire upon the Tyrol. 
Some of his comrades pitied him for being selected for this lonely duty, 
others envied; but all regretted his departure, and with many a warm wish 
for a speedy meeting, and many a ple^e of affection, they saw him depart 
on his enterprise. 
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“ In the small “ Zng” of twenty men under Ids’ command, there was a 
young Hungarian Cadet, who, although of good family and birth, Frank re¬ 
marked never to have seen by any chance in society with the ofBcers. 
Ravitzky was a handsome, daring-looking fellow, with tliat expression of 
mingled sadness and intrepidity in his face so peculiarly Hungarian. He 
was the best horseman in the regiment, and a thorough soldier in his look 
and carriage. It had often puzzled Ihank why a youth with such advantages 
had not been promoted. On the one or two occasions, however, on w hicli 
he asked the question, he had received evasive or awkward replies, and 
saw that the inquiry was at the least an un])lcasant theme among Ids 
comrades. 

Frank Dalton W'as well pleased at the opportunity now offered to know 
something more of this young soldier, almost the only one under his com¬ 
mand who could speak any other language than Hungarian. Ravitzky, 
however, although perfectly respectful in liis manner, was cold and reserved, 
showing no desire for an intimacy at which he might be, supposed to have 
felt proud. IVithout actually repelling, he seemed determined to avoid 
nearer acquaintanceship, and appeai-ed always happier when he “ fell back,” 
to exchange a few guttural words with his comrades, than wlien called to 
"the front,” to converse with his officer, 

Frank was piqued at all this; he saw that neither his rank, his supposed 
wcaltli, nor his assumed position imposed upon the Cadet; and yet these 
were the very claims all his brother-officers had acknowledged. Amazed at 
this wound to his self-love, he affected to forget him altogether, or only re¬ 
member him as one of the soldiers in his command. So far from seeming 
displeased, Ravitzky appeared more at his ease than before, and as if re¬ 
lieved from the worry of attentions that were distasteful to him. This con¬ 
duct completed the measure of Frank’s indignatiou, and lie now began 
actually to hate the youth, on whom he practised all the possible tyrannies 
of military discipline. These Ravitzky bore without seeming to be aware of 
them, discharging every duty with an exactitude that made punishment or 
even reproof impossible. 

It is likely that if Frank had not been corrupted by all the adulation he 
had so lately received—if his self-esteem had not been stimulated into an 
absurd and overweening vanity, he would have read this youth’s clia- 
raeter aright, and have seen in him that very spirit of independence which 
once he himself sought to display, albeit by a very different road! Now, 
however, he received everything in a false light—the reserve was insolence, 
the coldness was disrespect, the punctuality in duty a kind of defiance to 
him. How often he wished he had never taken him; the very sight of him 
was now odious to his eyes. 

Austrian troops enjoy so much of freedom on a march, that it is difficult 
often for the most exacting mai’tinet to seize opportunities for the small 
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tyrannies of discipline. Trank’s ingenuity was now to be tried in this way, 
and, it is but fair to confess, not nnsuecessfully. He compelled the men to 
appear each moniing as smart as if on parade—their carbines in the bando¬ 
leers, and not slu^g at the saddle—he inspected every belt, and strap, and 
buckle, and visited even the slightest infraction w ith a punishment. Ravitzky 
■ aecejited all tliis as tlie ordinary routine of discipline, and never, even by a 
look, appeared to resent it. Tyranny would seem to be one of the most 
iu-sidious of all fiassions, and, if indulged in little things, invariably goes on 
extending its influences to greater ones. 

At Alaltz a new occasion arose for the tormenting intluence of this power, 
as the mililary post brought several letters from Vienna, one of which was 
addressed (o the Cadet llavitzkj. It was about a week before Frank was 
indignantly complaining to his sister of the shameless violation of all feeling 
exhibited in opening and reading every soldier’s letter. He was eloquently 
w'ann in defending such humble rights, and declaimed on the subject with all 
the iinpassiuiied fenvour of au injured man; and yet so corrupting is power, 
so sulnlc are the arguments by which one establishes dill'crcnces and distinc¬ 
tions, that now he himself saw nothing strange nor severe in exercising this 
harslr rule towards anotlicr. 

lie was out of temper, too, that morning. The trim and orderly appear¬ 
ance of the men gave no opportunitjiof a grumble, and he strutted along on 
foot, in front of his party, only anxious for something to catch at. On 
turning Suddenly around, he .saw Ravitzky with his open letter before him, 
reading. This w'as asliglit breach of discipline on a march where infractions 
far greater are every day ])eriniUed; but it oH’ered another means of perse¬ 
cution, and he Cidled t.lte Cadet imperiously to the front. 

“ Are you aware. Cadet,” said he, “of the general order regarding the 
letters of all wlto serve in the ranks ?” 

“ I am, Herr Lieutenant,” said tlie other, flushing deeply, as he saluted 
him. 

“ Then you knew that you were committing a breach of discipline in open¬ 
ing that letter ?” 

“ As tlie hitter is written in Hungarian, Herr Lieutenant, 1 felt that to 
show it to you could be but a ceremony.” 

“Tills explanation may satisfy you, Sir; it does not suffice for me. 
Hand me your letter.” 

Ravitzky grew scarlet at the command, and for an instant be seemed as 
tiiougli about to dispute it; but duty overcame every personal impulse, and 
he gave it. 

“ I see my own name here I” cried Frank, as the one word legiblo to his 
eyes caught him. “How is this ?” 

Ravitzky grew red and pale in a seconS, and then stood like one balancing 
a difficulty in his own mind. 
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" I ask again, how comes a mention of me in this document ?” cried 
Frank, angrily. 

“ The letter, Herr Lieutenant, is from my cousin, who, aware that I was 
serving in the same troop with you, offered to make me Igiown to you.” 

“ And who is this cousin with whom I am so intimate P” said Frank, 
proudly. 

“ Count Ernest Walstein,” said the other, calmly. 

“ What, is he your cousin ? Are you really related to Walstein ?” 

The other bowed slightly in assent. 

“ Then how is it, with such family influence, that you remain a Cadet ? 
You have been two Jfears in the service?” 

“ Nearly four years, Herr Lieutenant,” was the quiet reply. 

“ Well, four years, and still unpromoted; how is that?” 

Kavitzky looked as if unable to answer the question, and seemed confused 
and uneasy. 

“ You have always been a good soldier. I see it in your ‘ character roll 
there is not one punishment recorded against you.” 

“ Not one!” said the Cadet, haughtily. 

“ There must, then, be some graver reason for passing you over ?” 

" There may be,” said the other, with a careless pride in his manner. 

“ Which you know ?” said Frank, interrogatively. 

" Which I guess at,” said Eavitzky. 

“ Here is your letter. Cadet,” said Frank, Landing it back to him. “ I 
see you will not make a confidant of me, and I will not force a confession.” 

Eavitzky took the letter, and, saluting with respect, was about to fall 
back, when Frank said: 

“ I wish you would be frank with me, and explain this mystery.” 

“ You caU it mystery. Sir ?” said the other, in astonishment. “ You arc 
an Irishman bom, and call this a mystery ?” 

“ And why not. What has my birth to do with it ?” 

" Simply that it might have taught the explanation. Is it truth, or am I 
deceived in believing that your nation is neither well received nor kindly mpt 
by the prouder country with which you are united; and that, save when you 
stoop to blush at your nationality, you are never recognised as claimant for 
either office or advancement ?” 

“ This may have been the case once to some extent,” said Frank, doubt- 
ingly, " hut I scarcely think such differences exist now.^’ 

” Then you are more fortunate than we,” said Eavitzky. 

“ But I see men of your nation the very highest in military rank—the 
very nearest to the Sovereign?” 

” Theirs be the shame, then,” said Eavitzky. “ There are false hearts in 
^ery land.” 
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“ Tliis is a puzzle to me I cannot compretend.” 

“ I’ll tell jou liow to understand it all, and easily too, HeiT Lieutenant. 
Tale this letter and forwai'd it to the Couneil of War; declare that Cadet 
llavitzk}' acknowledged to yourself that he was a Hnngarian, licnrt and 
soul, and, save the eagle on his chako, had nothing of Austria about him. 
Add, that a hundred thousand of his countrymen are ready to assert the 
same ; and see if they will not make you an Ober-Lieutenaut, and send me 
to Moncacs for life.” He lield out the letter as he spoke for Frank to take, 
and looki.’d as ])roudly defiant as if daring him to the act. 

“ You cannot suppose I would do this?” 

“ .\nd yet it is exactly your duty, mid what you took a solemn oath to 
perform not a weck^ack.” 

“ And if there be such disaifcction in the troops, how will they behave be¬ 
fore an enemy ?” asked Frank, eagerly. 

“ As tliey liavc always done; ay, even in this very campaign that now 
threatens us, where men arc about to strike a blow for liberty, you’ll sec our 
felhuA as foremost in the charge as though the cause at stake was not their 
own.” 

“ Ravitzky, I wish you bad told me nothing of all this.” 

“ And vet you forced the confession from me. I told Walstcin, over and 
over, that you were not suited for our plans. You rich men have too much 
to lose to venture, on so bold a game; he thought otherwise, and all because 
you were an Irishmmi!” 

“ But I have scarcely ever seen Ireland. I know nothing of its griev¬ 
ances or wrongs.” 

“ I believe they are like our own,” said Ravitzky. “They tell me that 
your people., like ours, arc warm, passionate, and impatient; generous ui 
llieir attachments, and terrible in tlieir hatred. If it be so, and if England 
be like Austria, there will be the same game to play out there as here.” 

Frank grew thoughtful at these words; he recalled all that the Abhd 
D’Esmonde had said to him about the rights of a free peo[))e, and the duties 
of citizenship, and canvassed within his own mind the devoirs of his posi¬ 
tion; meanwhile Ravitzky had fallen back to the men and taken liis place 
in the ranks. 

“ They’ll not compromise me before an enemy,” thought Frank; “ tliat, I 
may rely on.” And with this trustful assni-ance he mounted and rode slowly 
forward, deeply sunk in thought, and far less pleasantly than was hi.s wont' 
to be. From .ill the excitement of his late life, with its flatteries and fasci¬ 
nations, he now fell into a thoughtful mood, the deeper ftat it was so 
strongly in contrast to what preceded it. The greater interests that now 
flashed across his mind made him feel the frivolity of tliepart he had hitherto 
played. “ Ravitzky is not older than I am, and yet how differently does he 
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speculate on the future! iTw ambitions arc above the narrow limits of 
sd^sh advancement, and the glory he aims at is not a mere personal dis¬ 
tinction.” 

i This was a dangerous theme, and the longer he dweltmpon it, the more 
perilous did it become. 

The snow lay in deep drifts in many parts of the mountain, and the pro- • 
gress of the little party became daily slower as they ascended.- I’requeiitly 
they were obliged to dismount and lead their horses for miles, and at these 
times Prank and Eavitzky were always together. It was intimacy without 
any feeling of attachment on either side, and yet they were drawn towards 
each other by some strange mysterious sympathy. Their conversation 
ranged over every topic, from the great events which*menaccd Europe to 
the smallest circumstances of personal history; and in all Prank found 
the Cadet his superior. It was not alone that his views were higher, more 
disinterested, and less selfish, but his judgments were calmer and better 
weighed. 

“ You want to be a Count of the Empire, and a grand cross of ever/ordcr 
of Europe,” said Ravitzky, one day to Prank at the close of a rather warm 
discussion, “i want to see my country free, and live an humble soldier in 
the ranks.” This bold avowal seemed to separate them still more widely, 
and it was plain tliat each regarded the other with distrust and reserve. It 
was after some days of this distance that Prank endeavoured to restore their 
intimacy by leading Ravitzky to speak of himself, and at last ventured to 
ask him how it eame that he still remained a Cadet, while others, in every 
way inferior to him, were made officers. 

“ I have refused promotion some half-dozen times over,” said the other. 

“ As a Kaiser Cadet, my time of service will expire in a few months hence; 
then I shall be free to leave the service. Were I to accept my grade as an 
■officer, I should have to take an oath of fidelity to the Emperor, which I 
would not, and pledge myself to a course that I could not do.” 

“ Then they probably know the reasons for which you have declined pro¬ 
motion ?” 

“ Assuredly they can guess them,” was the curt reply. 

“ You are a strange fellow, Ravitzky, and I scarcely understand you.” 

“ And yet there is nothing less a mystery than my conduct or my motives,” 
rejoined he, proudly. “ My father is a noble high in the service and confi¬ 
dence of tile Emperor, and although a Magyar by birth, is Austrian by 
choice and predilection. My sympathies are with my countiymem. In 
obedience to ffis wishes I have entered thm service; in justice to mysetf, I 
mean to quit it when I can with honour.” 

“ And for what, or where P’ asked Pradc. 

“ Who knows f” said he, sorrowfully. “ Many of our nation hpve gone 
over the seas in search of a new laud. Already we are almost as destitute 
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of a homo as the Poles. But why talk of these things, Herr Lieutenant ? 
I may be led to say that which it would be your duty to report—^you ought) 
perhap.s, as it is, to denounce me. Have no fears ; my life would always be 
spared; my family’s fidelity would save m. This is one of the glorious 
privileges of birth,” cried he, seornfully. “ The ‘ fusillade’ will be the .sen¬ 
tence for one of those poor fellows yonder, but you and I are too well born 
for justice to reach.” 

“ Assuredly /’ll not qua.rrcl with the privilege !” said Prank, laughing. 

“ And yet, if I were a.s rich and as great as you are,” said Kavitzky, “ it 
is exactly what I should do! With your fortune ajid your rank you want no¬ 
thing from King or Kaiser. Who, then, would not strive for the higher re¬ 
wards that only a whole nation can confer ?” 

Prank blushed deeply at t he allusion to his supposed wealth, but bad not 
the courage to refute it. He, however, sought an opportunity to turn the 
conversation to other channels, and avoided for the future all mention of 
every theme of politics or jiarty. The mischief, however, was done; lie 
brooded for ever in secret over all the Hungarian liad told him ; while old 
memories of fresh ivrongs, as narrated by his father long ago, kept recurring 
and mingling with them, till not only the themes excluded other thoughts, 
but i hat he felt the character of his own ambition changing, and new and 
very different hopes succeeding to his former ones. 


CIIAPTEK, XII. 

THE SKIRMISH. 

At last they reached the summit of the Stelvio, and began the descent of 
the mountain; and w hat a glorious contrast does the southern aspect of an 
AJpiue range present to tiie cold barrenness of the north! Prom tlie dreary 
regions of snow, they came at length to small patches of verdure, with here 
and there a stunted pine-tree. Then the larches appeared, their graceful 
leathery foiii^e chequering the sunlight into ten thousand fanciful shapes, 
while streams and rivulets bubbled and rippled on every side—not ice-bound 
as before, but careering along in glad liberty, and with the pleasant music 
of falling water. Lower down, the grass was waving as the wind moved oo, 
and cattle were seen in herds revelling in the generous pasture, or seeldng 
shelter bcucath the deep chesnut-trees./or already, even here, the Italian 
sun was hot. Lower again came dark groves of olives and trellised vines; 
long aisles of leafy shade traversing the mountain in every direction, now, 
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curving in graceful bends, now, in bold zigzags, scaling the steep preciiiices, 
and sometimes hanging over cliffs and crags, where not even the boldest 
hand would dare to pluck the ruddy bunches! 

Beneath them, as they went, the great plain of Lombajdy opened to their 
view; that glorious expanse of wood and waving coni, with towns and vil¬ 
lages dotting the surface; while directly below, at their very feet as it were, 
stretched the Lake of Como, its wooded banks reflected in the waveless 
water. What a scene of beauty was that fair lake, with its leafy promon¬ 
tories, its palaces, and its Alpine background, all basking under the deej) 
blue of an Italian sky; while perfumes of orange groves, of acacias and 
mangolias, rcee like an incense in the air, and floated upwards! 

Even the hard nature of the wild Hungarian—the rude dweller beside the 
dark-rolling Danube or the rapid Theiss—could not survey the scene un¬ 
moved • arid, dismounting from their saddles, the Hussars moved stcalUiily 
along, as if invading the precluots of some charmed region. Erank was in 
no haste to leave so picturesque a spot, and resolved to halt for the night 
beneath the shade of some tall chesnut-trees, where they had sought siielter 
from the noonday sun. Como was at his feet, straight down beneath him 
was the wooded promontory of Bcllagio, and in the distance rose the Swiss 
Alps, now tinged with the violet hue of sunset. Never was there a scene 
less likely to suggest thoughts of war or conflict. If the eye turned 
from the dark woods of the Brianza to the calm su^ace of the Lake, every¬ 
thing wore the same aspect of peaceful security. Eigurcs conld be seen 
seated or walking on the terraces of the vdllas; gorgeously-decked gondolas 
stole over the bay, their gold-embroidered ensigns trailing lazily in the water. 
Equipages and troops of horsemen wound their way along the leafy lanes; 
nor a sight nor sound that did not portend case and enjoyment. 

With all Frank’s ardour for adventure, he was not sorry at all this. His 
orders to fall back, in case he saw signs of a formidable movement, were 
too peremptory to be disobeyed, and he would have turned away with great 
reluctance from a picture so temptingly inviting. Now there was no need 
to tiiink of this. Tlic great dome of the Milan Catliedral showed on the 
horizon tliat he was not thirty miles from tlie Austrian licad-qiiarters, 
wliili! all around and about him vouched for perfect quiet and tranquillity, 

I'emptcd by a briglit moouliglit and the delicious frcslmess of Ibo niglit, 
he determined to push on as far as Lccco, where he could halt for the day, 
and by another night march reach Milan. Descendmg slowly, they gained 
the plain before miduiglit, and now' found themselves on that narrow strip 
of road which, escarped from the rock, tracks the margin of the Lake for 
miles. Here Frank learned from a peasant that Lccco was much too dis¬ 
tant to reach before daybreak, anl deternxiued to halt at Varenua, only a 
few miles off. 
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This man was the only one they had come up with for several iiours, and 
both Frank and llavitzky remarked the alann and terror he exhibited as lie 
suddenly found himself in the midst of them. 

“ Our cloth Inyc,” said the Cadet, bitterly, “ is so allied to thoughts of 
tyranny and cruelty, one is not to wonder at the terror of that poor 
jicasant.” 

“He said Varenna was f.bout five miles off,” said Frank, wlio did not 
like the spirit of the last remark, and wished to change the topic. 

“ Scarcely so much; hut that as the road was newly mended, we should 
be obliged to walk our cattle.” 

“Did you remark the fellow w’hile we wore talking, how his eve wan¬ 
dered over our party ? I could almost swear that I saw him couuliug our 
numbers.” 

“ I did not notice that,” said the Cadet, witii an almost sneering tone. 
“I saw that the poor fellow' looked stealthily about from side to side, and 
seemed most impatient to be off.” 

“ And when he did go,” cried Frank, “I could not sec what way he took. 
His ‘ Felice notte. Signori,’ was scarce uttered when he disappeared.” 

“ He took us for a patrol,” remarked the other, carelessly; and whether 
it was this tone, or that Frank was piqued at the assumed coolness of tlic 
Cadet, he made no further remark, but rode on to the front of the party. 
Shortly after this the moon disappeared, and as the road occasionally 
passed through long funncllings in llie rock, the way became totally ob¬ 
scured, so that in places they were obliged to leave the horses entirely to 
their own guidance. 

“ Tlicrc’s Varenna at last 1” said Frank, pointing out some lights, which, 
glittering afar off, were reflected in long columns in the W'ater. 

“ That may still be a couple of miles off,” said llavitzky, “ for the shores 
of the lake wind greatly hereabouts. But, there! did you not see a light 
yonder?—may be the village.” But as he spoke the light was gone, 
and although they continued to look towards the spot for several minutes, 
it never reappeared. 

“Tliey fish by torchlight here,” said llavitzky, “ and that may have been 
the light; and, by tlic way, there goes a skiff over the water at a furious 
rate!—hear how the fellow's ply their oars.” 

The dark object whicli now skimmed the waters must liave been close 
under the rocks while they were speaking, for she suddenly shot out, and in 
a few minutes was lost to view. 

“ Apparently the clink of our sabres has frightened those fellows too,” 
said Frank, laughing, “ for they pull like men in haste.” 

“it’s well if it be no worse,” said tli^Cadet. 

“ Partly what I was thinking myself,” said Frank. “ We may as well 
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be eaaiaons hwe.” And he ord*^ iUvitiky, witli two men, to ride forty 
paces in adrance, while fonx others, with carbines oodced, were to drop a 
similar distance to the rear. 

The consciousness that he was assuming a responsibility made Frank 
feel anxious and excited, and at the same time he was not without the 
irritating sense that attaches to preparations of needless precantion. From 
this, however, he was rallied by remarking that Eavitzky seemed more 
grave and watchful than usual, carefully examining the road as he went 
along, and halting his party at the slightest noise. 

“ Did you hear or see anything in front ?” asked Frank, as he rode up 
beside them. 

" I have just perceived,” said the Cadet, “ that the boat which half an 
hour ago shot ahead and left'us, has now returned, and persists in keeping 
a little in advance of us. There! you can see her yonder^ They make no 
noise with their oars, but are evidently bent on watching our movements.” 

“ Wc’ll soon see if that bo their ‘ tactic,’ ” said Frank; and gave the word 
to his men “ To trot.” 

For about half a mile the little party rode sharply forwards, the very pace 
and the merry clink of the accoutrements seeming to shake off that suspectful 
anxiety a slower advance suggests. The men were now ordered to walk 
their horses, and just as they obeyed the word, Eavitzky called out, “ Sec! 
there she is again. The winding of the bay has giv^ them the advantage 
of us, and there they are still in front!” 

“ After all,” rqoined Frank, “ it may be mere curiosity. Cavalry, I sup¬ 
pose, are seldom seen in these parts.” 

“ So ranch the better,” said Eavitzky, “ for there is no ground for them 
to manoeuvre, with a mountain on one hand and a lake ou the other. 
There! did you see that light ? It was a signal of some kind. It was shovra 
twice; and mai-k, now! it is acknowledged yonder.” 

" And where is the boat f” 

“ Gone.” 

“ Let us push on to Varenua; there must be some open ground near the 
village!” cried Frank. “Trot!” 

An older soldier than Frank might have felt some anxiety at the position 
of a party so utterly defenceless if attacked; perhaps, indeed, Lis inex¬ 
perience was not his worst ally at this moment, and he rode on boldly, only 
eager to know what and where was the jHsril he was called on to confront. 
Suddenly Eavitzky halted, and colled out: “ Thrae’s a tree across the 
road.” 

Frank rode up, aud perceived that a young larch-tree had been placed 
across the way, half carelessly as it^seemed, and without any object of deter¬ 
mined opposition. 

Two men dismounted by his orders to remove it, and in doing so, disco- 
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vcred ILat a number of poles and brasebes were conoeabd beside the rocks, 
where they lay evidently ready for use. 

“ They’ve had a Tyrolcr at work here,” cried an ohj Corpoital of the 
Hussars; “they mean to stop ns higher up the road, and if we fall back 
we’ll find a barricade here in our reMr.” 

“ Over with them into the Lake,” said Erank, “ and then forward at 
once.” 

Both orders were speedily obeyed, and the party now advanced at a rapfii 
trot. 

They were close to Varenna, and at a spot where the road is closely hemmed 
in by roeks on cither side, when the sharp bang of a rifle was heard, and a 
shriU cry shouted something from the hill-side, and was answered from the 
Lake, llavitzhy had but time to give the word “ Forwards!” when a tre¬ 
mendous fii’e opened from the vineyards, the roadside, and the boat. The 
red flashes showed a numerous enemy; but, except these, nothing was to be 
seen. “ Forwards, and reserve your fire, men!” he cried. And they dashed 
on; but a few paces more found them breasted against a strong barricade 
of timber and country carts, piled up across the way; a little, distance be¬ 
hind which rose another barricade; and here the enemy was thickly posted, 
as the shattering volley soon proved. 

As Frank stood irresolute what couree to take, the Corporal, who com¬ 
manded the reaj-, galloped up to say tliat all retreat was cut off in that 
direction, two heavy waggons being llirown across the road, and crowds of 
people occupying every sjiot to fire from. 

“Dismount, juid storm the barricade!” cried Frank; and, setting the 
example, he sprang from his saddle, and rushed forwards. 

There is no j)eril a Hungarian will not dare if his officer but lead the way; 
and now, in face of a tremendous fire at pistol-range, they clambered up the 
steep sides, while the balls were rattling bke bail around them. 

The Italians, evidently unprepared for this attack, poured in a volley and 
fled to the ch'ffs above the rood. Advancing to the second barricade, Frank 
quickly gained the top, and sprang down into the road. Ravitzky, who was 
ever close beside him, had scarcely gained the height, when, struck in the 
shoulder by a ball, he dropped heavily down upon the ground. The attack 
had now begun from front, flanks, and rear together, and a deadly fire 
poured down upon the Hussars without ceasing, while all attempt at defence 
was hopeless. 

“ Open a pass through the barricade,” shouted Frank, “ and bring up the 
horses!” And while some hastened to obey the order, a few others grouped 
themselves around Kavitzky, and tried to shelter him as he lay. 

“ Don’t leave me to these follows, Dalton,” cried he, passionately; 
“ heave me over into the.Lake rather.” * 
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Frank now saw that the poor fellow’s cheek w'as torn with a shot, and 
that his left hand was also shattered. 

‘‘The lire is too heavy, Herr Lieutenant; the men cannot open a way 
for the cattle,” wdiispered the old Corporal. ^ 

“What’s to be done, then?” asked Frank; bat the poor Corporal fell 
dead at his side as he spoke. The brunt of the conflict \va.s, however, at 
the barricades; for, despairing of any prospect of removing the ob.stacles, 
many of the Hussars had ridden recklessly at them, and there, entangled or 
falling, were shot down remorselessly by the enemy. One alone forced his 
way, and, witli, his uniform bloody and in rags, dashed up to Frank. 

“ Gret the Cadet up in front of you,” whisj)ercd Frank; and Ibivitzky, 
who was now unconscious, was lifted into the saddle; wliile the Hussar, 
grasping him with his strong arms, lieJd him against, his chest, 

“Forward, now,” said Frank; “on, to the first village, and see him 
cared for.” 

“ But you, Herr Lieutenant—what’s to become of yon ?” 

“ I’ll not leave my poor wounded comrades.” 

“ There’s not a living man amongst them,” cried the Hussar. “ Come 
along with us, Herr Lieutenant; we may want your iiclp, loo.” 

The firing ceased at this moment; and to the wild sliouts and din of con¬ 
flict there succeeded a dead silence. 

“ Keep quiet—keep quiet—stand close beneath the rock,” whispered 
Frank; “here comes the boat.” And, with slow and measured stroke, the 
skiff neared the shore, about twenty paces from where they stood. 

“ Pull in boldly,” cried a gruff voice, in Italian ; “ there’s nothing to fear 
now: neither man nor liorse could suivive that fire.” 

“Would that the great struggle could be accomplished so easily !” said a 
softer tone, which FVank ahnost fancied he had heard before. 

Lanterns were now seen moving iu the space betw'ecu the b.arricades; and 
crowds pressed down to examine and pillage the dead. 

“ Have you found the officer’s body ?” asked he of the soft voice. 

“I suspect the parly was under a Sergeant’s command,” said another. 

“ No, no,” rejoined the former; “Giuseppe was positive that lie saw an 
officer.” 

“ See that he has not escaped, then,” said the other, eagerly. “ Tiic talc 
of this night’s adventure might be told in two ways at Flilau.” 

“The Cadet is dying. Sir; his head' has fallen back,” wliispered the 
Hussar to F'rank. 

“ The Lake, Dalton, tlie Lake!” luntlcred the dying man, as be threw his 
arms around Frank’s neck. Frank caught liim while he was fidling, but, 
overborne by the weight, reeled back agaiii-st the rock. 

“How many are in tlie boat?” whispered Frank. 

“I see but one man. Sir,” said the Hussar. 
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"Now for it, then,” said Frank; “place him between us on a carbine, 
and make for the boat.” 

With the energy of a newly-inspired hope, the man obeyed in an instant; 
and, carrying theif wounded comrade, moved stealthily along beneath the 
shadow of the rock. It was only as they emerged from this, and gained the 
little gravelly beach, that their figures could be seen. 

"Be quiet now, men, and leave that fellow to me,” said Frank, as he 
cocked his pistol. The clank of the sabres, however, seemed warning enough 
for the crafty Italian, who jumped at once into the Lake. With a rush, the 
Hungarians sprang into the skiff, while Frank, seising it by the prow, pushed 
boldly out. The plunge and the splash had, meanwhile, attracted notiee, 
and several hurried down to the beach. Frank had but time to order his 
men to lie down, when a crashing volley flew over them. “ Now, to your 
oars, boys, before they can load again.” The h'ght skiff almost rose out of 
the water to their vigorous stroke; and although the balls tore incessantly 
amongst them, they continued to row on. Sheets of bright flame flashed 
across the water, as volley after volley followed; but the Hungarians were 
soon out of the reach of the fire, with no other loss than some slight wounds. 

At first it seemed as if some pursuit were intended; but this was soon 
abandoned, and the noise of horses and wheels on the road showed that the 
multitude were departing landwisc. Frank now bethought him what was 
best to be done. If the country were really in open revolt, the only chance 
of safety lay in surrendering to something like authority; if this were a mere 
partial outbreak, in all likelihood the opposite shores of the Lake would offer 
a refuge. A single light, like a star, shone in the far distance, and thither 
Frank now steered the boat. Ilaviizky lay against his knees, his head on 
Frank’s lap, breathing heavily, and occasionally muttering to himself, while 
the men kept time to the oars with a low, mournful chant, which sounded' 
at least like a dcath-wail over their comrade. 

The Lake opposite Yarenna is nearly at its widest part; and it was full 
three hours after the occurrence of the skirmish that they drew near to the 
light, which they now saw proceeded from a little boat-house belonging to 
a villa a short distance from shore. A small harbour, with several boats 
at anchor in it, opened on the water’s edge, and a great flight of marble 
steps led up to a terraced garden, adorned with fountains and groups of 
statuary. 

Frank saw at once that he had invaded the precincts of one of those 
princely villas which the Milanese nobility possess on the Lake, and was un¬ 
certain which course to take. His Austrian uniform, he well knew, would 
prove a sorry recommendation to their kind offices. For some time back the 
breach between the Austrittas and the lombards had gone on widening, ly 
at length every intercourse had ceased between them; and even thcjiuh' 
places resorted to by the one were sure to be avoided on that ^ 
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the other. 6caiccl7 a day passed without Milan vituessiiig some passages 
of hostility or insolence, and more than one fatal duel showed how far 
political dislike had descended into personal hatred. 

To ask for aid and assistance under circumstances suph as these, would 
have been, as Frank felt, a raamness; to demand it as a right would have 
been as insolent a pretension; and yet what was to be done ? llavilzky’s 
life was in peril; should he, from any scruple whatever, hazai’d the chaiiees 
of saving his poor comrade ? " Come what may,” thought he, “ I’ll claim 
their succour—^theirs be the shame if they refuse it!” 

The approach was longer than he suspected, and, as he went along, Frank 
had occasion to remark the tasteful elegance of tiie grounds, and the costly 
character of all the emhellishmeuts. lie saw that he was about to present 
himself before one of the “ magnates” of the land, and half prepared liiin- 
self for a haughty reception. Crossing a little bridge, he found himself ou 
a grassy plateau, on which a number of windows looked out; and these now 
all lay open, while seated witlu'n wore several persons enjoying the 
Italian luxury of a “ bel fresco,” as the air of the Lake gently stirred the 
leaves, and carried some faint traces of Alpine freshness into the plains 
beneath. A large lamp, covered with a deep shade, threw a dubious light 
through the chamber, and gave to the group all the cfl'eci and colouring of 
a jiieture. 

Oil an ottoman, supported by pillows, and in an attitude of almosi 
theatrical elegance, lay a lady, dressed in white, a black veil fastened in licr 
hair behind, being half drawn across her face. At her feet sat a young man, 
with an air of respectful attention; and a little further off, in an casy-chair, 
reclined the massive proportions of a Priest, fanning himself with his skull¬ 
cap, and seemingly gasping for air. Behind all, again, was another ligure— 
a tall man, who, with a cigar in his mouth, slowly paced the chamber up 
and down, stopping occasionally to hear the conversation, but rarely mingling 
in it. 

There was that air of indolent enjoyment and lassitude, that mingled 
aspect of splendour and neglect, so characteiistically Italian in the scene, 
that Frank forgot himseli^ as he stood still and gazed on the group, and even 
listened to the words. 

“After all,” said the young man, in Italian, "it is better to let them do 
the thing in their own way! Cutting off a patrol here, sliooting a sentry 
there, stabbing a Gmiered to-day, poisoning a Field-Marshal to-morrow, 
seems to our uotiems a vciy petty war, but it makes a country very 
untenable in the end!” 

“Fuorii barbari! over the Alps with them, at any cost!” growled the 
I’riest. 

“I with you,” said the tail man, stopping to Imiali the cinderiiioui 
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liis cigar, “if you cau drive tbem away in a stand-up fight; and 1 don’t see 
why you could not! Numerically, you are about five hundred to one; 
physically, you look their equals. You have arms in abundauce; you know 
the country; you l^ve the wishes of the people—’’ 

“ The ])rayers of the Church,’’ interposed the Lady. 

“ Beati suiit illi qui morhintur pro patria,” muttered the Padre. 

“ You and I, Father,’’ said the young man, “would like a little of that 
beatitude in this world, too.’’ 

Frank had now heard more than he had desired to hear; and, unhooking 
his sabre, he suffered it to clink at his heels as he boldly advanced towards 
the windows. 

“ Wiio have we there ?” cried the tall man, advancing to the terrace, and 
challenging the stranger, 

Frank replied, in French, that he was an Austrian officer, whose party 
had been waylaid near Varenua, and who had made his escape with a wounded 
comrade and a few others. 

“ So the shots we heard came from that quarter P’ whispered the youth 
to the Lady. 

She signed to him to be cautious, and the tall man resumed: 

“ This is a private villa. Sir; and as yet, at least, neither an Austrian 
barrack nor an hospital.’’ 

“ When I tell you. Sir,” said Frank, with difficulty restraining his passion, 
“ that my comrade is dying, it may, periiaps, exoite other feelings than those 
of national animosity.” 

“ You arc a Hungarian ?” asked the youth, 

“ Wliat of that P” broke in the Padre. “ Tutti barbari! tutti barbari!” 

Meanwhile the tall man leaned over where the lady sat, and conversed 
eagerly with her. 

“ You have to think how it will look, and how it will tell abroad!” said 
he, in English. “ IIow shall we persuade the people that we arc in their 
cause, if you make this villa an Austrian refuge?” 

She whispered something low in reply, and he rejoined impatiently: 

“ These arc small considerations; and if we are to be always thinking of 
humanity, let us give up the game at once.” 

“ You’ll not refuse my comrade the consolations of his Church, at least ?” 
said Frank. “ I see a reverend Father here-” 

“ And you’ll never see him follow you one step out of this chamber,” broke 
in the Priest, “Ego autem tanquam suidus, non audiebam,” muttered he, 
with a wave of his hand. 

“ But if he be a good Catholic,” interposed the youth, half slyly. 

“Let them be confounded who seek tq do me evil!” s:ud the Priest, with 
a solemnity that said how deeply he felt for his own safety. 
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“ Tills discussion is lasting too long,” said Trank, impatiently. “ I cannot 
coerce your humanity, but I can. demand as a right that a soldier of your 
Emperor siiall receive shelter and succour.” 

“ I told you so,” said the tall man, still addressing the lady in English; 
“first the entreaty—then the menace.”' 

“ And what are we to do ?” asked she, anxiously. 

“ Let them occupy the beat-house; there arc beds m tlic lofts. Jekyl 
will see that they have whatever is necessary; and perhaps by to-morrow wc 
shall get rid of them.” Turning towards the youth, he spoke to him for a 
few' minutes rapidly, and the other replied, “ 'You are right. I’ll look to it.” 
He arose as he spoke, and bowing politely to Frank, pronounced himself 
ready to aecompany him. 

"inth a few words of apology for his intrusion, as awkwardly uttered as 
they were ungraciously received, Frank retired from the cliambcr, to retrace 
his steps to the harbour. 

Little as he was disposed to be communicative, Albert Jekyl—for it was 
our old acquaintance—contrived to learn as they went along every circum¬ 
stance of the late encounter. The pliant Jekyl fully concurred in the in¬ 
dignant epithets of cowards and assassins bcstow'cd by Frank upon his late 
assailants, deplored with him the miserable and mistaken policy of revolt 
among the people, and regretted that, as foreigners themselves, they could 
not offer the hospitality of the villa to the wounded man without exposing 
their lives and fortunes to an infuriated peasantry. 

“ lYl.at nation do you then belong to ?” asked Frank, shrewdly concealing 
his know' dge of English. 

“ "Wc are -so to say—of different countries,” said Jekyl, smiling :md 
evading the q -'i-.r. “ Tlie Padre is a Florentine-” 

“ And the laoj 

“ She is a very chai; nerson, and if it were not that she is a little 
over-devout—a shade too g.. >• ''ould be the most delightful creature in 
existence.” 

“Tlie tall man is her husband, 1 ^ •lelude.” 

“ No—not her husband,” smiled Jekyi again: “ a person you’ll like mucli 
when you see more of him. Short and abrupt, perhaps, at first, but so kind- 
hearted, and so generous.” 

“ And has the villa got a name ?” asked Frank, in a voice of some im¬ 
patience at finding how little his companion repaid his frankness. 

" It is called La llocca,” said JckyL “ Had you not been a stranger in 
Italy you would scarcely have asked. It is the most celebrated on the whole 
Lake.” 

Frank thought he had heard the name before, but when, where, or how, 
he could not remember. Other cares were, besides, too pressing upon him 
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Any contradiction to so acknowledged a theory would ho received witli loud 
reprobation, and, whatever came of it, the most inevitable result would be 
the prolcssional ruin of him unlucky enough to incur such a failure. 

“ Tiicrc's an cud of the career of tlic Lieutenant von il)altou,”said Prank, 
a'S he concluded the paper. " Neither his uncle, tlic Field-Marshal, nor his 
sister, tlin Princess, will have favour enough to cover delinqiinncy like; this.” 
It did, iiulced, seem a most humiliating avowal, and probably his own 
depressed state gave even a sadder colouring to the narrative. He accom¬ 
panied this despatcli by a few linos to the Count, his grnnd-uncic, which, 
if apologetic, wore manly and straightforward; and, while bearing a liigh 
testimony to Itavitr.ky’s conduct, took all the blame of failure to liimscir 
alone. 

He wmdd gladly have lain down to rest when this last was completed, but 
the Cadet pressed eagerly for his services, and the letter to Walstcin must 
be wrif k'U at oiioe. 

"Tl;e .surgeon tells me that there is internal bleeding,” said he, ‘''and 
that, .slioukl it return with any degree of violence, all cluuicc of recovery is 
hopeless. Ijet us look the danger boldly in tlu; face t.hcii, Haltou, and, while 
I liavc tlic time, let me tell Walstem all that I have learned since \vc jiartcd. 
The letter I will confide to your safe keeping, till such time us it can be 
forwarded without risk of discovery.” 

“Is there necessity for such precaution?” asked Frank. 

“ Can you ask me the question ?” 

“ Then how am I to write it ?” said he. 

“ Simply from my dictation,” replied the other, calmly. “The sentiments 
will not be your.s, but mine. The mere act of the jjeu, for wliieli those 
fingers arc too weak, can never wound the susceptibilit y of even your loyalty. 
You are not satisfied with this ?” 

Frank shook his head dubiously. 

" Then leave me where I am. I ask no companionship, nor friendship 
cither—or, if you prefer it, hasten to Milan and denounce me as a traitor. 
My character is well enough known not to need corroboration to your 
charge; the allegation will never hurt me, and it may serve you. Ay, llcrr 
Lieutenant, it will prove an opportune escape for the disgrace of this un- 
Inoky night. They will forgive you much for such a disclosure.” 

Frank’s temper would have been insufficient to bear such an insult as this, 
had not the words been spoken by one already excited to the madness of 
fever, and who.se eye now flashed with the wild glare of mania. 

It was long before Frank could calm down the passionate excitement of 
the sick man, and fit him for the task he wished to execute; and even then 
Ravitzky undertook it in a sullen, resentful spirit, that seemed to say that 
nothing short of the necessity would have reduced him to sucli a confidence. 
Nor was this all. Pain, and nervous u-ritability together, made him diffi- 
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cult, and occasionally impossible, to understand. The names of people and 
places of Iluiii'arian origin Jfrank i# vain endeavoured to spell; (lie very 
utmost he could do being to follow the rapid utterance with which the other 
at times spoke, and impart something like consistency to his wild, uncoii- 
iicctcd story. 

That Havilzky liad been employed in secret communications with some of 
the H nngarian leaders was plain enough, and thai, he had held intercourse 
wit h many not yet derided how to act, was also apparent. Tim tangled 
web of intrigue was, however, too intricate for faculties labouring as his 
were, ;ind what between bis own wanderings and Frank’s miscc.nceptions, 
tlu- docamciit became as mysterious as an oracle. Perliaps Frank was not 
sorry for this obscurity ; or perhaps, like the lady who consoled herself for 
the indiscretion of keeping a lover’s picture by (lie assurance that “ it was 
not like him,” he felt an equal salisl’acfion in tliinking that (he subject of 
his inanHscri[)t could never throw any light upon any scheme that ever 
existed. Now, it nui on about the feelings of tiie Banat population, and 
their readiness to take up arms; now, it discussed the fordage of rivers in 
TVaiisylvania. Here, wa.s-an account of (he arms in the arsenal of Arad; 
ihe.re, a suggestion how to cut off Nugent’s corps on the “ Platen Sec.” At 
limes il seemed as if a great “ Sdave” revolt were in contemplation; at 
others, t he cause appeared that of the Hungarian nobles alomq anxious to 
ia'g.aiu all the privileges of the old feudalism. “At all events it is rebellion',” 
thought Frank ; and heartily glad was he when the task was completed, 
and everything save the address appended. It was now sealed, and by 
Bavif/ky’s advice deposited within the linings of Frank’s pelisse, till such 
time as a safe opportunity might oiler of forwarding it to Walstein. 

The task occupied some hours; aird when it was completed, so tired was 
Frank by former exertion and excitement, that be lay down on the floor, 
and with his liead on the sick man’s bed fell fast asleep. Such had been 
his eagerness to finish this lengthy document, that he had never perceived 
that he was watched as he W'rotc, and that from the little copse beside the 
window a man had keenly observed him for several hours long. 

llavitzky, too, fell into a heavy slumber; and now, as both slept, a noise¬ 
less foot crossed the floor, and a man in the dark dress of a Priest drew 
nigh the bedside. Waiting for some seconds as if to assure himself of tlie 
soundne.ss (jf their sleep, he bent down and examined their features. Of 
the Cadet lie took little notice; but wlien bis eyes fell upon Frank’s face, 
pale and exhausted as he lay, he almost started back with astonishment, and 
for several minutes he seemed as if trying to disabuse himself of an illusion. 
Even the uniform appeared to surprise liim, for he examined its details with 
the greatest care. As he stood thus, with the pelisse in Ids liand, he seemed 
suddenly to remember the letter lie had seen jdaced within the lining; and 
then as suddenly drawing out his penknife, he made a smaE aperture in the 
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scam, and withdrew the paper. He was about to replace the pelisse upon 
the bed, when, by a second thought A it were, he tore off the envelope of 
the letter, and reinserted it within the lining. 

A single glance at it appeared to eodvey the whole teipr of its contents, 
and his dark eyes ran over the words with eager haste ; then, turning aw'ay, 
he moved cautiously from the room. Once in the free air again, hcrcopeued 
tlie paper, his sallow features seeming to light up with a kmd of passionate 
lustre as he traced the lines. “ It is not—it cannot be without a moaning, 
that we are thus for ever meeting in life!” cried he; “these are the secrets 
by which destiny works its purpose, and we blindly call them accident! 
Even the savage knows better, and deems him an enemy w'ho crosses his path 
too frequently. Ay, and it will come to this one day,” muttered he, 
slowly; “ he or I—he or I.” Repeating this over and over, he slowly 
returned to the villa. 


CHAPTER XHI. 

A VILLA ASD ITS COMPAST. 

'Having told our readers that the villa was called La Rocca, it is perhaps 
needless that we should say tliat the lady was our old friend Lady Hester, 
who, under the spiritual guidance of the Canon of the Duomo, was now 
completing her religious education, while Lord Norwood was fain to cscaiie 
the importunity of duns and the impcninence of creditors by a few weeks’ 
retirement in this secluded region. Not that this was his only inducement. 
For some time hack he had pressed his claim on various members of his Go¬ 
vernment for place or employment. He had in vain represented tlic 
indignity of a Peer reduced to beggary, or the scarcely better altcmativc of 
play for support. He had tried—unsuccessfully, however—every sort of 
cajolery, menace, and flattery, to obtmn something; and, after successively 
offering his services for or against Carlism in Spain, with Russia or against 
her in the Caueasn.s, with twenty minor schemes in Mexico, Sicily, Greece, 
and Cuba, he at last determined on making Northern Italy the sphere of liis 
abilities, wisely calculating that before the game was played out he should 
see enough to know what would be the winning side. 

An accidental meeting with D’Esmondc, which renewed this old intimacy, 
had decided him on taking this step. The Abbe had told him that the Eng¬ 
lish Government of the day was secretly favourable to the movement j and 
although, from the necessities of state policy and the requirements of 
treaties, unable to afford any open or avowed assistance, would still gladly 
recognise his participation in the struggle, and, in the event of success. 
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liberally reward liim. “ A new Kingdom of Upper Italy, with Milan for the 
capital, and Viscount Norwood the resident Minister Plenipotentiary,” there 
was the whole episode, in three volumes, with its “plot,” “catastrophe,” 
and “virtue rewarded,” in appropriate fashion; and as times were bad, 
neither racing norVards profitable, patriotism was the only unexplored 
resource he could think of. 

Not that my Lord had much faith in the Abbe. Pu- from it. He t bought 
all priests were knaves; but he also thought “that he’ll not cheat No, 
no; too wide awake for that. He’ll not try that dodge. Knows whm-e I’ve 
graduated. Remembers too well what school 1 come of.” He was pcrfeetly 
candid, too, in this mode of reasoning, calmly telling D’Esmomle his 
opinions of himself, and frankly showdug that any attempt at. a “jockey” of 
him must inevitably fail. The Abbe, to do him justice, t ook all this candour 
well—alTected to deem il the mere ebullition of boiie.st .John ijullisin ; and 
so, they w'cre well met. At timc.s, indeed, the Pricst’.s entlmsiiism carried 
him a little away, and be ventured to speculate on the glorious career that 
conversion would open to the Noble Viscount, and the splendid fruits such 
a change would be ceii.aiu to produce. Norwood was, however, too practical 
for such remote benefits; and, if the Abbe couldn’t “make the thing safe,” 
as be styled it, would not listen to this suggestion. A rich Italian 
Princess—^therc were two or three such prizes in the wheel—or an Infanta 
of Spain, might solace many a theological doubt; but Norwood said there 
wa.s no use in quoting the “ Pathers” when he was thinking only of the 
“ Daughters.” 

And the Priest wisely seemed to take liim at his word. As for Lady 
Hester, [)olitical intrigue was quite new to her, and coiiscquciitly very de¬ 
lightful. Since the Cardinal’s departure for Home she had begun to weary 
somehow of the ordinances of her new faith. The Canoiiico but ill replaced 
his Eminence. He had none of that velvety smoothness of manner, that 
soft and gentle persuasiveness of the dignitary. He could neither smile away 
a doubt, nor resolve a difficulty by a “bon mot.” It is but. fair to say that 
be was no ascetic, that he loveS good cheer and pleasant converse, and was 
free to let others participate in the enjoyment. Lady Hester was, liowcver, 
too much habituated to such indulgences to reckon them other than neces¬ 
saries. D’Esnionde, if he had had time, miglit have compensated for all 
these deficiencies, but lie was far too deeply engaged with otlier cares, and 
Lis air of grave preoccupation was more suited to awe her Ladysliij) than 
suggest case in liis presence. And now we come to Albert Jckyl—the last 
member of this incongruous family. Nothing was less to his taste llian any 
fanaticism, whether it took the form of rebgion or politics. All such extra¬ 
vagances were sure to interfere with society, impede intercourse, aud disturb 
that delightful calm of e.xistencc wherein ■^ices ripen, and where men of his 
stamp gather the harvest. 
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To overthrow a Gfoveds^neat, to disturb the settled foundations of a State, 
wer^ to his thinking, a hpecies of “inconvenancc”that savoured of intense 
.vulgarity j and he classified such anarchists with men who would like to 
smash the lamps, tear down the hangings, and destroy tlic decorations 
of a salon in which tliey were asked to pass the eveiiiifg, jneferriug to sit 
down amid ruin and wreck, rather tlian eat their supper at a well-ordered and 
■well-furnished board. 

To Jckyl’s eyes it was a very nice world as it was, if people would only 
let it alone! “ A world of bright eyes, and soft tresses, and white 

slioulders, witli Donizetti’s music and Moct’s champagne, was not to he de¬ 
spised after aU.” He had no sympalliies, therefore, with tliese disturbers; 
but he was too well bred ever to oppose himself to the wislies of tlic com¬ 
pany, and so he seemed to concur with what he could not prevent, lie 
could have wished that the Italians would lake a lesson from the Swi.ss, wdio 
only revolt when there is nothing else to do, and never take to cutting caeli 
other’s throats during the season when there arc travellers to he cheated; 
“but, perhaps,’’ said he, “they will soon get enough of it, and learn 
Hiat their genius lies more in ballets and bonbons than in bombs and 
rockets.’’ 

Of sucli various hopes and feelings were the party made up wlio now 
awaited D’Esmonde’s presence at the supper-table. It was past midnight, 
and they had been expecting liim with impatience for above an hour back. 
Twice had the Canonico fallen asleep, and started up with terror at what he 
called a “fantasma di fame.” Jekyl had eaten sardines and oysters till he' 
was actually starving. Lady Hester was fidgety and fretful, as waitiug 
always made her; while Norwood walked from the room to the terrace, and 
out upon the grass to listen, uneasy lest any mischance should have befallen 
one who was so deeply involved in their confidences. 

“ It is but three or four-and-twenty miles to Milan,” muttered Norwood; 
“he might easily have been here by this.” 

“ The road is infested with banditti,” groped out the Padre. 

" Banditti!” said Norwood, contemptuoumy. But whether the sneer was 
niended for the cut-throat’s courage, or the folly of men who would expect 
any booty from a Priest, is bard to say; clearly the Padre took it in the 
latter sense, for he rejoined: 

“Even so, Milordo. When I was Curd of Bergamo they stopped me one 
night on the Lecco road. A Bishop was on a visit with me, and I had gone up 
to Milan to procure some fish for our Friday’s dinner. Oime! what a turbot 
it was, and how deliciously it looked at the bottom of the calessmo, with the 
lobsters keeping guard at either side of it, and a small basket of Genoa 
oysters—^those rock beauties that mdt in the mouth like a ripe strawberry! 
ffiiere they were, and I had fallen asleep, and was dreaming pleasantly. I 
thought I saw St. Cecilia dressing ' filets do sole aux fines herbes,’ and that 
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' slic was asking me for sweet marjoram, wlien suddeiJy I felt a sbairp stick as 
it were in mj aide, and, starting up, I felt Llie point—the rerj ])oint'"—of a 
thin stiletto between my ribs. 

“ ‘ Seusi, Padre mio,’ said a whining vpicc; and a great black-bcardcd 
rascal touched bis lap to me with one hand, while with the other he held the 
dagger close to my side, a comrade all the time covering me with a blunder- 
Suss on the opposite side of the cart—'seusi. Padre mio, but we want your 

purse!’ ‘ Maladctto sia-’ ‘ Don’t curse,’ said he, beggiuglj— ‘ don’t curse. 

Padre, we shall only have to spend more money in masses; but be quick; oat 
with the "quattrini.” ’ 

“ ‘ I have uolhiug but tlie Church fund for the poor,’ said I, angrily. 

“ ‘ We arc the poor, holy Father,’ whined the rogue. 

“ ‘ I mean the poor who hate to do evil,’ said I. 

“ ‘ It grieves us to the soul when we are driven to it!’ sighed the scoundrel; 
and he gave me a gentle touch with the point of the stiletto. Dork as it 
was, I could sec the wretch grin as I screamed oat. 

“ ‘ Be qriick,’ growded out the other, roughly, as he brought the wide 
mouth of the trombone close to my face. There was no help for it. I had 
to give up ray little leathern pouch with all my quarter’s gatherings. Many 
a warning did 1 give the villains of the ill luck that followed sacrilege—how 
palsies, mid blindness, and lameness came upoiitlio lunbs of those who robbed 
the Chtircb. They went on counting the coins without somuch«as minding 
me! At last, when tlicy had fairly divided the booty, the first fellow said, 

‘ One favour more, holy Father, before we part 1’ 

“‘Would you take my coat or my cassock P’ said I, indign^tly:.;; 

“ ‘ Heaven forbid it!’ said he. piously; ‘ we want only your Ues^j^, Fadre 
mio!’ . ' ■ ' 

“ ‘My blessing on thieves and robbers!’ 

Who need it more, holy Father F smd lie, with another stiok of the 
point—' wlio need it more ?’ 

“ 1 screamed aloud, and the wretches this time laughed outright at my 
misery; mcanwliile, they both uncovered and knelt down in the road before 
me, Oimel oime ! There was no help for it. I bad to descend from tlic 
calessmo 1’’ 

“And did you bless them. Father ?” asked Jekyl. 

“ That did I! for when I tried in the middle of the benediction to slip 
in a muttering of ‘Confuudite ipsos qui quaerunt aaimummeam,’the whining 
rogue popped out his accursed we^on, and cried, ‘ Take care, holy Fs^ker,- 
we only baigain for the blessing.’ ’’ ^ 

“ They left you the fish, however P” said Norwood. 

“Not au oyster!’’sighed&ePriest. “‘Youwould not haveuf j^&sli 
on the fast. Padre mio !’ said the hypocritical knave. ‘ Ptw jfeiliowa 
like na have no dispe^tkm, nortbe money to buy it F' packed 

■' ' " i2 ■ • ■ 
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up everything, and then, helping me to my seat, wished me a ])!easi«it 
jouruej-, and departed.” 

“1 am curious to know if you really forgave them, Padre?'’ said Jihy), 
with an air of serious inquiry. 

“Have I not said so!” rejoined the Priest, testily. 

“Why, you tried to insinuate something that surely was not a blessing, 
Father.” 

“And if I did, the fellow detected it. Ah, tliat rogaie must have sewed 
mass once on a time, or his ears had never been so sliar])!” 

"Arc yours quick enotigh io say if that be the tramp of a horse r” asked 
Norwood, as he listened to the sounds. 

“Yes, that is a horse,” cried Jckyl. 

“Now, then, for the soup,” exclaimed the Canon. “ Ah ! yes,” added he, 
with a sigh, as he turned to Lady Hester, “these arc the cros.ses—these 
arc the trials of life: but they are good for us—they are good for us ! 
Poor mortals that wc are ! Non est sanitas in earne inea. Oinu-1 
oime!” And so moralising, he gave her his arm as lu; re-entered the 
house. In less than a luinnlc later, D’Esmonde. galloped u]) to the door, 
and dismounted. 

“Has anything occurred?—you arc late to-night,” asked Norwood, 
hastily. 

“Nothing. The city, however, was in great alarm, and the, teesiu was 
twice sounded in the churclies when I left at ten o’clock ; the guards were 
doubled at the gales, and mounted patrols making the rounds iu every 
quarter.” 

“ What was tliis for ?” asked Norwood. 

“ A mere false alarm—nothing more. The Austrians arc harassed beyond 
measure by these frequent calls to arms; and men grumble that tlioy arc 
mustered twice or tbriec daring the night without any cause. A petard 
exploded in the street, or a church bell rung, is sure to call out the whole 
garrison.” 

“ I begin to smspcct that our Italian friends will be sidisfied with this, 
•and never go further,” said Norwood, contemptuously. . 

“You are wrong there. It is by the frequency and impunity of tliesc 
demonstrations that they arc working up courage for an overt movement. 
By the time that the Austrians have grown indifferent to such nightly dis¬ 
turbances, the others will have gained hardiliood for a real outbreak.” 

“ If they only be persuaded that war is assassination on a grand scale, 
they might make excellent soldiers,” simpered Jekyl; but the others seemed 
to take no heed of his pleasantry. 

“Have they not fixed a time ?” asked Norwood, cago-ly, “or is all left 
vague and uncertain ns ever ?” 

“ The Swiss are quite ready. We only wait now for the Piedmontese; 
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Genoa is witli us at a ■word; so arc Legliorn and Hie towns of tbc Romagna. 
Tlio signal onue. given, there will be such a rising as Italy has not seen for 
centuries. England will supply arms, ammunition- " 

“All but men,” sighed Norwood; “and it is exactly what arc wanting.” 

“ And Erance-S—” 

“ Will give her sympathies,” broke in Jckyl. “ That dear France! that 
alway.s says God speed lo distnrbance and trouble wherever it be.” 

“ What of that Austrian soldier?” said D’Esmonde, who did not quite 
like the lone of cither of his companions—“is he better?” 

“The surgeon says that he cannot recover,” replied Jekyl; "and for that 
reason I suspect that he’s in no danger.” 

“ Have you seen the officer to-day ?” asked the Priest, again. 

“ No,” replied Norwood. “ Jekyl and I twice endeavoured to speak with 
him ; but he slept half the forenoon, and since that has been WTiting hmu- 
mcrablc despatches to head-quarters.” 

“ They say at Milan that he’ll be shot for this misadventure,” said D’Es- 
moude; “ that he acted in contravention lo his orders, or did something, I 
know not what, which will be treated as a grave military offence.” 

“The Caiioiiico is furious with us for this delay,” said Jekyl, laughing, as 
he returned from a peep uito the salon. The Abbe was, meanwhile, deep m 
a whispered conversation with Norwood. “ Ay,” said the latter, doubtingly, 
“but it’s a serious tiling to tamper with a soldier’s fidelity, jpic Austrians 
arc not the people to suffer this witli impunity.” 

“ How are they to know it ?” 

“ If it fail—if this young fellow reject our offers, which, as a Hungarian, 
it is just as likely that he will do ?” 

“ But lie is not a Hungarian. I know him, and all about him.” 

“ And can you answer for his readiness to join us ?” 

“ I camiot go that far; hut seeing the position he stands in, what can bo 
more probable f And, take the worst case: suppose that he refuses, 1 have 
him still!” 

“How do you mean?” 

" Simply that I have in my hands the means to destroy all his credit, and 
peril his very life!”- The sudden energy of passion in which he delivered 
these words appeared to have escaped him unawares, for as quickly recover¬ 
ing his wonted smootliuess of tone, he said, “Not that anytliiug short of the 
last necessity would drive me to such an alternative.” 

“ May I never have to trust to your tender mercies, Abbe!” said Norwood, 
with a laugh, in which there was far more of earuesl. tlmn of jesting; “ but 
let us talk of these things after supper.” And with the careless ease of a 
mere idler, he lounged into the house, followed by the otlicrs. 

Oiiec seated at supper, the conversation took a general turn, requiring all 
the Abba’s skill and Jekyl’s tact at times to co|||r from the servants who 
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waited the secret meiuiing of many of those allusions to politics and party 
•which Lady Hester uttered, in the perfect conviction that she was talking in 
riddles. Her indiscretion rendered her, indeed, a most perilous associate; 
and in spite of hints, warnings, and signs, she would rattle on upon the 
dangerous theme of revolt and insurrection; the ])oor^devices of decep¬ 
tion she employed being but sorry blinds to the native quickness of I talian 
shrewdness. 

This little fire of cross-purposes saiUy perplexed the Canonico, who looked 
up now and then from his plate with a face of stu 2 )id astonishinent at all 
that went forward. 

“You have heard, I su])posc. Canon,” said the, Abb6, adroit ly addressing 
him, “ that the city authorities have only granted tAvelvc thousand crowns 
for the festivid of San Giovanni ?” 

“Twelve thousand crowns! It will not pay for the. throne of the 
Virgiii,” growled out the Canon, “not to speak of the twentv-six Angels in 
sprigged muslin!” 

“There are to he no Angels this time. The Priests of the Santa Croce 
are to walk behind the canopy.” 

“ It will ruin tho procession,” muttered the Canon. 

“ They certainly look as little like Angels as need be,” iuteriioscd .Tckyi, 

slyly- 

“ Sixty Ia||||)s and two liundred tapers arc a scaiit allowance,” cuntiiiued 
D’Esmoude. 

“Darkness—^iiositive darkness!” ejaculated the Canon; “ubievasit piclas 
nostra ?—what has become of our ancicjii faith ?” 

“The soldier, your lleveroncc, wishes to ^xc you immediately,” said a ser¬ 
vant, entering in haste; “ he fears that he is sinking fast.” 

“ Tlie lieavy dews of the morning are fiilliug—can he not wait till the sun 
rises, Giuseppe ?” 

“ You had better sec him at once. Canon,” whispered the Abbe. 

“ Oime ! olmc!” siglied the Priest, “ mine is a weaj’y road—‘potum meura 
cum flctu miscebom,’ ” added lie, liiiiohiug off his champagne, “ is it far from 
this ?” 

“Only to the boat-house. Father,” said Lady Hester. 

"Per mares ct ignos! it’s a good half hour’s walk,” growled he. 

"You can have the pony carriage. Father,” interposed .she. 

“He starts at everything by night—don’t trust the pony,” said Jekyl. 
|j||WelI, then, be carried iu ray chair. Father.” 

it so—be it so,” muttered he. “ I yield myself to anything—‘ sicut 
passer sub tecto’—I have no will of my own.” 

“Go along with him, my Lord,” whispered D’Esmonde; “the oppor¬ 
tunity wiE be a good one to see the 'young officer. While the Father talks 
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vfllh tlie sick man, you can converse with the friend. See in M'hat frame of 
mind he is.” 

“Does lie speak French? for I am but an indifferent German,” said 
Norwood. 

“ \'es, French will do,” said D’Esmonde, w'lio, after a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion as to wlietlier he should reveal the secret of Frank’s country, seemed to 
decide on still rescrviiiff the knowledge.” 

“ Eut t his could be better done to-morrow,” said Norwood. 

“ To-morrow will be too lal e,” whispered D’Esraoude. “ Go now; you 
shall know my reasons at your return.” 

Norwood took little heed of the Canonieo’s attempts at conversation as 
they went along. Ills mind was occupied with other thoughts. The moment 
of open revolt was drawing nigh, and now came doubts of D’Esmonde’s sin¬ 
cerity and good faith. It was true, that many of the Priests were disposed 
to the wildest theories of democracy—they were men of more than ordinary 
capacity, with far less than the ordinary share of worldly advantages. 
D’Esmondc, however, was not one of these; there was no limit to which his 
ambition might not reasonably aspire—no dignity in his Church above his 
legitimate hopes. What benefit could accrue to him from a great political 
convulsion ? “He’ll not be nearer to the Popedom when tlie cannon are 
shaking 1||^ Yalican!” Such were the-puzzling cousideralious that worked 
within him as he drew near the boat-honsc. ^ 

A figure was seated on the door-sill, with the head bnrica beneath his 
hands, blit on lieiiriug the approach of the others he quickly arose and drew 
himscli' up. “ You arc too late, Sir,” said lie, addressing the Priest, sternly; 
“ my poor comrade is no more!” 

“ Ah me ! and they would drag me out in the chill night air,” groaned the 
Caiiouico. 

The cruelty of that must have weighed heavily on his heart. 

Frank turned away, and rc-cntcrcd the liouse without speaking, while 
Norwood followed him in silence. On a low truckle bed lay the dead soldier, 
his manly face calm and tranquil as the cold heart within his breast. A 
wcatheiiieaten, bronzed soldier sat at the foot of the bed, the tears slowly 
flowing along his checks, as his bloodshot eyes were fixed upon his comrade. 
It was the first blood that had been shed in tiic cause of Italian ia- 
dependence, and Norwood stood thoughtfully staring at the victim. 

“ Poor feUow!” said he; “ they who gave Ids death-wound little know 
what symiiathy for liberty tlmt jacket covered, nor how truly the Ilnu is the 
brother of the Italian.” 

“ Tliey were assassins and murderers!” cried Frank, passionately; 
“ fcllon s who attacked us from bddnd walls and'barricades.” ‘ 

“ Your reproach only means that thej were not soldiers.” 
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“That they 'ircre cowards, rather—rank cowards. The liberty that such 
fellows strive for will be well worthy of them! But no more of tliis,” 
cried he, impatiently; “is there a elmrch.near, where I ean lay his body— 
he was a Catholie ?” 

“There is a chapel attached to the villa; I will ask permissiou for what 
you require.” 

“ You will confer a favour on me,” said Frank, “ for I a.Ta desirous of 
hastening on to Milan at once.” 

“You will scarcely find your comrades there,” said Norwood. 

Frank stfui.ed with surprise, and the other went on: 

“There are rumours of a serious revolt in the eity, and some say that the 
Imperial troops have retired on the Mantua road.” 

“ They know nothing of Austrian soldiers who say these things,” said 
Frank, haughtily; “but there is the more need that I should lose no time 
here.” 

“ Come, then, I will showyou the way to the chapel,” said Norwood, who 
could not divest himself of a feeling of interest for the young soldier. 

Frank spoke a few words in Hungarian to his men, and hastily wrapping 
the dead man in his cloak, they placed him on a door, his cLako and 
his sword at cither side of him. 

“ You will see that he is buried as becomes a brave and a true s #cr,” said 
Frank, witl^ faltering accent, ns they went along. “ This will defray the 
cost.” 

“No, no; there is no need of that,” said Norwood, pushing away the 
proffered purse. “ We’ll look to it cirselves.” 

“ Let there be some record of him preserved, too, for his friends’ sake. 
His name was ‘ Stanislas Ravitzky.’ ” 

“And may I ask yours?” said Norwood, 

“ You’ll hear of it in the first Court-Martial return for Milan,” said Frank, 
bitterly. 

" Then why go there ?—^why hasten to certain ruin ?” 

“You would say, why not desert?—why not forfeit my honour and my 
oath? Because I am a gentleman. Sir; and if the explanation be not in¬ 
telligible, so mucli the worse for you.” , 

“ I have left him in the chapel,” said Norwood to D’Esmonde, a few 
minutes after this conversation; “ he is kneeling beside the corpse, and 
praying. There is nothing to be done with him. It is but time lost to 
attempt it.” 

“ So much the worse for Aim,” said D’Esmdnde, significantly repeating 
the words that Norwood related, while he hastily left the spot and walked 
towards the high road, where now an Austrian picket was standing beside 
the horses. 
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" This Is your warrant, Sir,” said D’Esmondc to the officer, handing him 
a paper; “ you’ll find the person you seek for in the chapel yonder.” 

The officer saluted in reply, and ordered his men to mount, tfrhile 
D’Esmoude, passing into a thick part of the copse, was out of sight in a 
moment. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

PKTEK DAt.TON ON POLITICS, LAW, AND SOCTAUTIES. 

We have seen Baden in the "dark winter of its discontent”—in the 
spring-time of its promise—and now we come back to it once more, in the 
full blaze of its noonday splendour. It was the height of the season! And 
what a world of dissipation does that phrase embody! What reckless extra- 
vfigance—^what thoughtless profusion—what systematic vice glossed over 
by the lacquer of polished breedipg—what beauty which lacks but inno¬ 
cence to be almost divine! All the attractions of a lovely country, all the 
blandishments of wealth, the aids of music and paiutuig, the odour of 
flowers, the songs of birds—all pressed into the service of voluptuous dissi¬ 
pation, and made to throw a false lustre over a scciie where vice alone pre¬ 
dominates. 

It was the camp of pleasure, to which all rallied who loved to fight 
beneath that banner. And there they were, a mingled host of Princes, 
Ministers, and Generals. Tlic spoiled children of fashion, the reckless 
adventurer, the bankrupt speculator, the flattered beauty in all tlie pride of 
her loveliness, the tarnished virtue in all the effrontery of conquest! 
Strange and incongruous elements of good and evil—of all that is honoured 
in heroism, and all that men shrink from with shame—there they were met 
as equals. 

As if by some conventional relaxation of all the habits wbich rule society, 
men admitted to their intimacies, here, those they would have strenuously 
avoided elsewhere. Vice, like poverty, seemed to have annihilated all the 
distinctions of rank, and the " decorated” Noble and the branded Eclon sat 
down to the same board like brethren. 

Amid all the gay company of the Cursaal none appeared to have a greater 
relish for the glittering ^asures of the scene than a large elderly man, 
who, in a coat of jockey cut and a showy waistcoat, sat at the end of one of 
the tables—a post which the obsequious attention of the w'aiters proclaimed 
to be his own distinctively. Within • kind of ring-fence of bottles and 
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decanters of every sliapc and size, lie looked the genius of hospitality and 
dissipation; and it was only necessary to mark Jiow many a smile was 
turned on him, how many a toft glance was dirceted towards him, to see 
that he was tlic centre of allalesigning flattery. There was a reckless, un¬ 
suspecting jollity in his look that could not he misli&cu; and his loud, 
hearty laugh bespoke tnc easy self-satisfaction of his nature. Like “ special 
envoys,” his champagne bottles were sent hither and tliithcr down the table, 
and at each instant a friendly nod or a courteous how rieknowleclged his 
hospitable attention. At either side of him were sciited a knot of his 
peculiar parasites, and neither were wit nor beauty wanting to make their 
soeiet.j agreeable. There is a species of mock alfcction—a false air of 
attachment in the homage rendered to such a man as this, that makes the 
flattery infinitely more seductive than all the respectful devotion that ever 
surrounded a monarch. And so our old friend Peter Dalton—need wc to 
name him ?—felt it. “ Earring the glorious burst of a fox-huntiiig ehoru.s, 
or the wild ‘hip, hip’ of a favourite toast, it was almost as good as Ireland.” 
Indeed, in some respects, it had rather the advantage over the dear island. 

Peter was intensely Irish, and had all the native relish for higli company, 
and it was no mean enjoyment that he felt in seeing llnyal and Serene 
Higlinesses at every side of him, amFkuowing that some of tlio great names 
of Europe were w'aiting for the very dish that was served first irf honour to 
himself. There was a glittering splendour, too, in tlic gorgeously decorated 
“Saai,” with its frescoes, ils mirrors, its lustres, and its boiu(uets, that cap- 
tivsitcd him. The very associations wliieh a more refined crific would have 
cavilled at had their attractions for him, and he gloried in the, noise and 
uproar. The clink of glasses and the crash of plates were to his ears the 
))lcasant harmony of a convivial meeting. 

He was in the very licight of enjoyment. A few days back he had 
received a largo remittance from Kate. It came in a letter to Nelly, wliieh 
he had not read, nor cared to road. He only knew that she was at St. 
Petersburg waiting for Midchekofl’’s arrival. The money had driven all 
other thoughts out of his head, and before Nelly had glanced her eye over 
half the first page, he was already away to negotiate the hills with Abel 
Kraus, the money-changer. As for Frank, they had not heard of him for 
several months back. Nelly, indeed, had received a few lines from Count 
Stephen, but they did not appear to contain anythhig very interesting, for 
she went to her room soon after reading them, and Dalton forgot to ask 
more on the subject. His was not a mind to^onjure up possible misfor¬ 
tunes. Always too ready to believe the best, he took the world ever on its 
sunniest side, and never would acknowledge a calamity while there was a 
loophole of escape from it. 

“ Why wouldn’t slie be happy ?-t-Wliat the devil could ail her P—Why 
oughtn’t he to be well?—Wasn’t he as strong as a bull, and not twenty 
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yet ?” Suck were the consolations of Ms pkilosopky, and ke needed no 
better. 

His flatterers, too, used to insinuate littl^ragments of news about the 
“ Princess” and the “ young Count,” as they styled Frank, which he eagerly 
devoured, and, as wRll as his memory served him, tried to repeat to Nelly 
■wlien he returned home of a night. These were enough for kirn ; and the 
little sigh with which he tossed off his champagne to their health was the 
extent of sorrow tlie seiiaration cost him. 

Now and then, it is true, ho wished tiicy were with him; he’d have liked 
to show the foreigners “what an Irish girl was;” he would have been 
[rlcased, too, that his handsome boy should have been seen amongst “ them 
grinning baboons, with hair all over them.” He desired this the more, that 
Nelly would never venture into public with him, or, if she did, it was wiih 
such evident shame and rcpugnancf!, that even Ms selDshncss could not exact 
the sacrifice. “ ’Trs, maybe, the sight of the dancing grieves her, and she 
lame,” was tire explanation he gave himself of this strange trrm of mind; 
and whenever honest Peter had hit upon what he thought was a reason for 
anytlririg, ho dismissed all firrther thought about the matter for ever. It was 
a debt paid, and he felt as if he had the receipt on his file. 

. On tire day wc now speak of he was supremely happy. An Irish I’eer had 
come into the Saal leaning on Ms arm, and twice called him “Daltoir” 
aeros.s the table. The waiter had apotogised to a Royal Highness for not 
having belter Joharmisberg, as the “ Schloss” wine Irad all been r-eserval 
for the “ Count,” as Peter was styled. He had won four hundred Napo¬ 
leons at roulette before dinner; and a bracelet, that cost a hundred and 
tweuty, was glitterhig on a fair wrist beside him, while a murmur of his 
name, in tones of unquestionable adulation, from all parts of the table, 
.seemed to fill up the measure of his delight. 

“ What’s them places vacant there ?” called he out to the waiter, and 
pomtiug to five chairs turned back to the table, in token of being resf-rvod. 
“ It was an English family had arrived that morning who bespoke them.” 
“Faix! then, they’re likely to lose soup and fish,” said Peter; “the 
coorses’ here wait for no man.” And as he spoke the party made their 
appearance. 

A large elderly lady of imposing mien and stately presence led the way, 
followed by a younger and slighter figure; after whom walked a very feeble 
old man, of a spare and steeping form; the end being brought uj) by a littla 
rosy man, with a twinkling and a short jerking linqi, that made him seem 
rather to dance than walk forward. 

“They’ve ca-ca-carried off the soup already,” cried the last-mentioned 
personage, as he arranged Ms napkin before him, "and—and—and I fa-fancy, 
the fish, too.” 

“ Be ouiet. Scroope,” called out the fat lady; “ do be quiet.” 
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“ Yes; but we shall have to p-p-pay all the same,” cried Scroopc. 

“ There’s good sense in that, any way,” broke in Dalton; “ will you take 
a glass of champagne with. 4||, Sir ? You'll find it cool, and not bad of its 
kind.” 

Mr. Purvis acknowledged the courtesy gracefully? and bowed as he 
dranL 

“ Take the ortolans to that lady, Fritz,” said Dalton to the waiter; and 
Mrs. lUcketts smiled her sweetest gratitude. 

“We are dreadfully late,” sighed she; “but the dear Princess of 
Staufifenachwillingen passed all the morning with ns, and wc couldn’t get 
away.” 

" I thought it was the woman about the ro-ropc dancing detained you.” 

“ Hush, Scroopc—will you be quiet ? Martha dearest, don’t venture on 
those truffles. My poor child, they would be tbe death of you.” And, so 
saying, she drew her companion’s plate before herself. “ A most agreeable, 
gentlenuudike person,” muttered she, in a wliisper, evidently intended for 
Peter’s ears. “ We must find out who he is! I suppose you know the 

* Princess, Sir P Don’t you love her?” said she, addressing Dalton. 

“ Faii! if you mean the old lady covered with snuff that comes here to 
have her dogs washed at the well, witliout intending any offence to you, I 
do not. To tell you the truth. Ma’am, when I was in the habit of failin’'in 
love, it was a very different kind of a creature tliat did it! Ay, ay, ‘ The 
days is gone when beauty bright my heart’s ease spoilt.’ ” 

“ ‘My heart’s chain wove,’ ” smiled and whispered Mrs. Ricketts. 

“Just so. It comes to the same thing. Give me the wine, Fritz. Will 
you drink a glass of wine with me, Sir ?” 

The invitation was addressed to General Hicketts, who, by dint of several 
shoves, pokings, and admonitions, was at last made aware of the propo¬ 
sition. 

“ Your father’s getting a little the worse for wear, Miss,” said Didloii to 
Martlia, who blushed at -eveu the small flattery of the observation. 

“ The General’s services have imp^ed his constitution,” remarked Mrs. 
Ricketts, proudly. 

“Ay, and to all appearance it was nothing to boast of in the beginning,” 
replied Peter, as he surveyed with selC^tisfaction his own portly form. 

“ Fourteen years in the Ilima-Hima-Hima-” 

• “ Himalaya, Scroope—the Himalaya.” 

“ The highest mountains in the world!” ooutmued Purvis. 

“ For wet under foot, and a spongy soil that never dries, I’ll back the 
Galtees against them any day. See, now, you can walk from morning tc 
night, and be over your head at every step you go.” 

“ Where are they ?” inquired Scroope. 

“ Why, where would they be ? In Ireland, to be sure; and here’s pro- 
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sperity to licr, and bad luck to Process-servers, ‘ Polis,* and Poor-Law Com- 
inissioners!” Dalton drained his glass with solemn energy to his toast, and 
locked as though his heart was relieved of a weight by this outburst of in¬ 
dignation. 

“ You Irish are si patriotic!” exclaimed Mrs. lUcketts, enthusiastically. 

“ I believe we arc,” replied Dalton. “’Tis only we’ve an odd way of 
showing it.” 

” 1 remark that they ne-never live in Ireland when they can li-livc out of 
it,” cackled Purvis. 

“ Well, and why not ? Is it by staying at home in the one place people 
learns improvements ? You might drink whisky-punch for forty years and 
never know the taste of champagne. Potatoes wouldn’t teach you the 
flavour of truflles. There’s nothing like travellin’!” 

“Very true,” sighed Mrs. ilieketts; “but, as the Poet says, ‘Where’er 
I go, whatever realms I sec-’ ” 

“ The devil a one you’ll meet as poor as Ireland,” broke in Dalton, who 
now had thrown himself headlong into a favourite theme. “ Other countrie^ 
get heifer, but she gets worse.” 

“ Tiicy say it’s the Po-Po- ” screamed Scroopc. 

“ The Pope, is it ?” 

“ No ; the Po-potatocs is the cause of everything.” 

“ They might as well hould iheir prate, then,” broke in Peter, whose 
dialect always grew broader when he was excited. “Why don’t they tell 
me, that if I was too poor to buy broadcloth, it would be better for me go 
naked than wear corduroy breeches ? Not that I’d mind them. Miss!” said 
he, turning to Martha, wlio already was blushing at hi.s illustration. 

“ I fear that the evil lies deeper,” sighed Mrs. Eicketts. 

“ You meau the bogs ?” asked Dalton. 

“ Not exactly, Su-; but I allude to those drearier swamps of superstition 
and ignorance that overlay the land.” 

Pelcr was puzzled, aud scratched his ear like a man at a nonplus. 

“ My sister means the Pr-Pr-Pr- ” 

“ Tlic Process-servers ?” 

“No; tlie Pr-Priests—the Priests,” screamed Purvis, 

“ Bother!” exclaimed Dalton, with an accent of ineffable disdain. " ’Tis 
much you know about Ireland!” 

“ You don’t agree with me, then?” sighed Mrs. Ricketts. 

“ Indeed I do not. Would you ta^ away the little bit of education out 
of a country where there’s nothing but ignorance ? Would you extinguish 
the hopes of heaven amongst them that has nothing but starvation and 
misery here ? Try it—just tty it. I put humanity out of the question; 
but just try it, for the safety’s sake! Pat isn’t very orderly now but, fuix! 
you’d make a raal devil of him then, entirely!" 
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“ But Popety, my dear Sir—the Confessional- ” 

“ Bother !’* said Dalton, with a wave of his hand. “ How much you 
know about it! ’Tis just as they used to talk Ion" ago about drunkenness. 
Sure, I remember well when there was all that hue and cry about Irish 
gentlemen’s habits of dissipation, and the whole time nfbody took anjrtliiiig 
to hurt his constitution. Well, it’s just the same with confession—every¬ 
body uses his discretion about it. 2ou have your peecadilloos, and 7 have 

my peccadilloes, and that young lady there has her-Well, I didn’t 

mean to make you blush. Miss, but 'tis what I’m saying, that nobody, 
barrin’ a fool, would be too hard upon himself!” 

“ So that it ain’t con-confession at all,” exclaimed Purvis. 

"Who told you that?” said Peter, sternly. “Is it nothing to pay two- 
and-sixpence in the pound if yon were bankrupt to-morrow ? Doesn’t it 
show an honest intention, any way ?” said he, with a wink. 

" Then what arc the evils of Ireland ?” asked Mrs. Ricketts, with an air 
of Inquiring interest. 

“ I’ll tell you, then,” said Dalton, slowly, as he filled a capacious glass 
ith champagne. “ It isn’t the Priests, nor it isn’t the Potatoes, nor it 
isn’t the Protestants either, thongh many respectable j)eoplc think so; for 
you see we had always Priests and Potatoes, and a sprinkling of Protestants, 
besides; but the real evil of Ireland—and there’s no man living knows it 
better than I do—is quite another tiling, and here’s what it is.” And he 
stooped down and dropped his voice to a whisper. “ ’Tis this: ’tis paying 
money when you haven’t it!” The grave solemnity of this enunciation did 
not seem to make it a whit more intelligible to Mrs. Ricketts, who certainly 
looked the very type of amazement. “ That’s what it is,” reiterated Dalton, 
“ paying money when you haven’t it! There’s the ruin of Ireland; and, as 
I said before, who ought to know better? For you see, when you owe 
money and you haven’t it, you must get it how you cau. You know what 
that means; and if you do|j’t. I’ll tell you. It means mortgages and bond 
debts; rack-renting and renewals; breaking up an elegant establishment; 
selling your horses at Dycer’s; going to the devil entirely; and not only 
yourself, but all belonging to yon. Tlic tradesmen you dealt with; the 
country shop where you bought everything; the tithes; the Priests’ dues 
—not a farthing left for them.” 

" But you don’t mean to say that people shouldn’t p^p-pay their debts?” 
sereamed Purvis. 

“ There’s a time for everything,” replied Dalton. “ Shaving oneself is a 
mighty useful process, but you wouldn’t have a man get up out of his bed 
at night to do it P I never was for keeping money—^the worst enemy 
wouldn’t say that of me. Spend it freely when you have it; bat sure it’s 
not spending to be paying debts due thirty or forty years back, made by 
your great-grandfather P’ 
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“ One should be just before being gc-gcn-gcne-gone-—” 

“ Eais! I’d be both/’ said Dalton, who with native casuistry only main¬ 
tained a discussion for the sake of baffling or mystifying an adversary. “ I’d 
be just to myself and generous to my friend.s, them’s my sentiments; and 
it’s Peter Dalton tlAt says it!” 

“ Dalton!” repeated Mrs. Bicketts, in a low voice—“ didn’t he say 
Dalton, Martha?” 

“ Yes, sister; it was Dalton.” 

“ Didn’t you say your name was Da-Dn-a-a-” 

“ No, I didn’t!” cried Peter, laughing. “ I said Peter Dalton as plain 
as a man could speak; and if ever you were in Ireland, you may have heard 
the name before now.” 

“We knew a young lady of that name at Florence.” 

“ Is it Kate—my daughter Kate?” cried the old man, in ecstasy. 

“ Yes, she was called Kate,” replied Mrs. Ricketts, whose strategic sight 
foresaw a world of consequences from the recognition. “ Wliat a lovely 
creature .she was!” 

“And you knew Kate?” cried Dalton again, gaeing on the group with 
mtense interest. “ But was it my Kate ? perhaps it wasn’t mine !” 

“ She was living in the Mazzarini Palace with Lady Hester Onslow.” 

“ Thai’s her—that’s her! Oh, tell me everything you know—^tcll me all 
you can think of her. She was the light of my eyes for many a year! Is 
the old lady sick ?” cjicd he, suddenly, for Mrs. Ricketts had leaned back 
in her ehah*, and covfercd her face with her handkerchief. 

“ She’s only overcome,” said Martha, as she threw back her own shawl 
and prepared for active service; while Scroope, in a burst of generous 
anxiety, seized the first decanter near him and, filled out a bumper. 

“ She and your da-daughtcr were like sisters,” whispered Scroope to 
Dalton. 

“ The devil they were!” exclaimed Peter, who thought their look.s must 
have belied the relationship. “ Isn’t she getting worse—she’s trembling 
all over her.” 

Mrs. Ricketts’s state now warranted the most acute sympathy, for she 
threw her eyes wildly about, and seemed like one gasping for life. 

“ Is she here, Makha ? Is she near me—can I see her—can I touch 
her ?” cried she, in accents almost heartrending. 

“Yes, yes; you sliall see her; she’ll not leave you,” said Martha, as 
if caressing a child. “We must remove her; we must get her out of 
this.” 

“ To be sure; yes, of course!” cried Dalton. “ There’s a room here 
empty. It’s a tender heart she has, aiy way;” and, so saying, he arose, 
and with the aid of some half-dozen waiters transported the now uncon¬ 
scious Zoe, chair and all, into a small chamber adjoining the Saal. 
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“ This is her father’s hand,” murmured Mrs. Ricketts, as she pressed 
Dalton’s in her own—“ her father’s hand.” 

“ Yes, my dear!” said Dalton, returning ihe pressure, and feeling a 
strong desire to blubber, just for sociality’s sake. 

“ If you knew how they loved each other,” whispered Martlia, wliile slie 
busied herself pinning cap-ribboiis out of the way of eold applications, and 
covering tfp lace from the damaging influence of restoratives. 

" It’s wonderful—it’s wonderful!” exclaimed Peter, whose faculties were 
actually confounded by such a rush of sensations and emotions. 

" Make him go back to his dinner, Martha; make him go back,” sighed 
the sick lady, in a half dreamy voice. 

" I couldn’t eat a bit; a morsel would choke me this minute,” s:iid 
Dalton, who couldn’t bear to Ite outdone in the refinements of (ixeitod 
sensibility. 

" She must never be contradicted wl)ile in tliis state,” said Martha, con¬ 
fidingly. “All depends on indulgence.” 

" It's wonderful!” exclaimed Dalton again—“ downright w'onderful!” 

“ Tlien, pray go back; she’ll be quite vfcll presently,” rejoined Martha, 
who already, from the contents of a reticule like a carpet-bag, had inelu- 
morphosed the fair Zoc’s appearance into all the semblance of a patient. 

“ It’s wonderful; it beats Baiiaghcrl” muttered I’clcr, as he returned to 
the Saal, and re.Sumed his place at the fable. Tlie company had already 
taken their departure, and except Purvis and the General, only a few strag¬ 
glers remained behind. 

“ Does she often get tliein ?” asked Peter of Purvis. 

" Only when her fee-fce-feelings arc worked upon; she’s so sc-sensi- 
tive!” 

“ Too tender a heart,” sighed I’ctcr, as he filled his glass and sighed 
over an infirmity that he thought he well knew all the miserius of. “ And 
•her name, if 1 might make bould?” 

"Ricketts—Mrs. Montague Iliekefts. Tins is Gc-Ge-Gencral Ricketts.” 
At these words the old man looked up, smiled blandly, and lifted bis glass 
to his lips. 

"Your good hcaltli, and niauy happy returns to you,” said Peter, in 
reply to the courtesy. “Ricketts—llickctts. Well, I’m sure I heard the 
name before.” 

“ In the D-D-Duke’s despatches you may have seen it.” 

“ No, no, no. I never read one of tJiein. I heard it here, in Baden. 
Wait, now, and I’ll remember how.” Neither the effort at recollection nor 
the aid of a butpper seemed satisfactory, for Dalton sat musingly for several 
minutes together. “ Well, I thought I knew the name,” exclaimed he, at 
last, with a deep sigh of discomC\urc; “ ’tis runuin’ in my head yet— 
something about chilblains—chilblains.” 
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“ But the name is B-R-Eicketts,” screamed Purvis. 

“ And so it is,” sighed Peter. “ My brain is wool-gathering. By my 
conscience, I have it now, thougli!” cried he, in wild delight. “ I knew 
I’d scent it out. It was one Fogles that was here—a chap with a red wig, 
and deaf as a door-n^.” 

" Foglass, you mean—Fo-Foglass—don’t you ?” 

"I always called him Fogles; and I’m sure it’s as good a name as the 
other, any day.” 

“ He’s so pl-plcasaut,” chimed in Scroopc, wiio, under the influeuce of 
Dalton’s chsunpagne, was now growing convivial—“ he’s so agreeable ; 
always in the highest cir-ciicles, and dining with No-No-No-” 

“iViUi Nobs,” suggested Peter. “He might do better, and ho might 
do worse. I’ve seen Lords that was as great rapscallions as you’d meet 
from this to Kilrush.” 

“ But Foglass was always so cxcl-cxclusivc, and hold himself so high.” 

“Tile higher the better,” rejoined Dalton, “even if it was out of one’s 
reach altogether; for a more tiresome ould erayture I never forgathered 
with; and such a bag of stories he had, without a bit of drollery or fun in 
one of them. Yon may think that kind of fellow good company in Eng¬ 
land, but., in my poor country, a red herring and a pint of beer would get 
you one he couldn’t howld a caudle to. Sec, now, Mister-” 

“ P-P-Purvis,” screamed the other. 

“ Mister Purvis—if tliat’s the name—sec, now, ’tisn’t boasting I am, for 
the condition we’re in Avouldn’t let any man boast—but it’s what I’m say¬ 
ing, the English is a mighty stupid people. They have their London 
jokes, and, like Loudon porter, mighty heavy they arc, and bitter besides, 
and they have two or three play-actors that makes them die laughing at the 
same comicalities every day of the year. They get used to thpra, as they 
do the smoke, and the noise, and the Thames water; and nothing would 
persuade them that, because they’re rich, they’re not agreeable, and social, 
and w'itty. And may I never leave this, but you’d find cuter notions of 
life, droller stories, and more fun, under a dry ai'cli of the Aqueduct of 
Stoney Batter than if you liad the run of YVestminster Hall. Look at the 
shouts of laughing in the Law Coorts—look at the loud laugliter iu the 
House of Commons! Oh dear! oh dear! it makes me quite melauclioly 
just to think of it. I won’t talk of the Parliament, because it’s gone; but 
take an Irisli Coort, iu Dublin or on the Assizes, at any trial—murder, if 
you like—and see the fun that goes on: the Judge quizzing the Jury, and 
the Counsel quizzing the Judge, and the Pris’ner quizzing all three. There 
was poor ould Norbury—^rest Ids soul!—I remember well how he couldn’t 
put on the black cap for laughing.” 

“ And is ju-justiee better administcre^for all that ?” cried Parvis. 

“ To be sure it is. Isn’t the laws made to expose riUany, and not let 
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people be imposed upon ? Sure it’s not to hang Paddy Blake you want, 
but to keep others from following his example. And miiny’s llie time in 
Ireland wlien, what between the bbinderiu’ of the Crown lawyers, lhe (laws 
of th(> iiidietmeiii, the coiiseienlious seniplcs of the Jury—you know wliat 
that moans—and the hurry of the Judge to be away io^larrowgate or Tuu- 
britlge—a yilluln gets off. But, instead of .going out with an elegant 
brau-new character, a bit of a joke—a droll word sjioken during the trial— 
slicks to liiiTi all his life after, till it would he just as well for him to be 
hanged at once as be laughed a(, from Pill-laue to the Lakes of Kiilaniey. 
Don’t I remember well when oiu^ of the Began-s- -Tim, 1 think it was—was 
tried for murder at Tralee; tlierc was a someiliiug or oiher'thev (auddu’i. 
conviet upon. ’Twas Ids grandfather’s ag<; was ind down wrong, or itic 
colonr of Ids sle[)morlier's hair, or the nails in Ids shoes wasn't de.serilied 
right—whatever it was, it was'a Haw, as they called it; and a flaw in a 
brietj like one in a boiler, leaves everybody in hot water. ‘Not Cuilty,’ 
says the Jury, ‘for we eau’t agree.’ 

“‘’Tis a droll verdict,’.says O’Grady, for he was the Judge. ‘TVhat 
d’ye mean ?’ 

“ ‘Most of ns is for hanging, my liOrd ; but more of us would lei, liim 
off.’ 

“ ‘What will you do, Mr. Attorney f’ says tlie Judge. ‘ Have you any 
other evidence to bring forwuird?’ And the Atlorney-Gencral ;;iuo|ied 
down, and began widsperiiig with the Bench. ‘’Very well,’ says tlic .ludge, 
at last, ‘ wc’ll discharge Mm by prociarnation.’ 

“ ‘Wait a minute, ray Lord,’ says ould Jllethors, who got live gniue;is 
for the defence, and hadn’t yet opened liis mouth. ‘Bcfoiv my re.speeled 
but injured client leaves that dock, 1 call to your Ijordship, in the name 
and on behalf of Brit.isii justice—1 appeal to yon, by the eternal jirineiples 
of our glorious Crm.slltnlion, that he may go forth into the world wit!) a 
reputation unstained, and a character unblemished.’ 

“‘Not so fust, Mister Bletliers,’ says old Grady—‘not so fast. I’m 
going over Thieve-na-mnek Mountain to-nigbt, and, with the blessing of 
God, i’ll keep your unblemished friend where he is till morning.’ Now 
you see the meaning of what I was telling yon. ’Tis like tying a kettle to 
a dog’s tail.” 

It is not i|uitc clear to us wdicther Purvis comprehended the .story or 
appreciated the illustration, but be smiled, and smirked, and looked satis¬ 
fied, for Peter’s wine was admirable, and iced to perfection. Indeed, llie 
worthy Scroope, like his sister, was ubready calculating how to “ improve 
the occasion,” and further cultivate the esteem, of one whose hospitable 
dispositions were so excellent. It was just at this moment tliat Martha 
glided behind Purvis’s chair, and whispered a word in Ms car. Whatever 
the announcement, it required some repetition before it became quite 
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palpable to liis faculties, aud it was only aOcT iibout five minutes that bis 
mind seemed to take in all tlie bearings of llic ca.s(;. 

“Oli, T lia-liave it!” cried be. “Tbat.’.s it, clt?” And be witfkcd witli a 
deui'Ce of euimiug tbat showed tJu; mest timely ap])reciaiion of the ncu s. 

“Wouldn’t the j,!un" lady sit down and 1:%. sometbing?” said Dalton, 
ollering a .seat. “A. ghiss of sweet wine’!* 'J'bey’ve elegant Tokay here.” 

“ Tli.anks, thanks,” said Scroofte, njinlogising for the Ijieshful Martha; 
“hut she’s in a bit of u quandary just now. My sister wishes to return 
hoii:e, and we ciuiuot remember the name of t ho hotel.” 

Ualion look a hearty lit of laughing at the absurdity of the dilemiiia. 

“’Tis \v(.dl,” said he, “ von weren’t Irish. By uiy eon.seienee! tlidfld eall 
iliai a bullaud he shook his sides with merriment. “How tllR»jRt_^'et 
iiere r” 

“ We walked,” said Martha. 

“And which way diil yon comer” 

“ Can you rcniember, Beroope r” 

“ Yes, L can re-re-reiTieiiibcr that we crosscil a liltle I’Jaiz, with a foim- 
lain, aud came over a wooden bridge, aud then down an alley of li-ii-iiiidcn- 
Irccs.” 

“To be sure ye did,” broke in Dalton; “'and the devil a walk of five 
!ninul,i;s ve eonld takt; in any direction here without seeing a. fouiitain, a 
tyooden bridge, and a green lane. ’Ti.s the sanir, whiehever w.'it yon turn, 
wbctlier you were going to ehurcii ttr the gambliiig-house. IVouid you 
know the name, if you hear it? "Was it the Sehwanr” Purvis sliook 
his bead. “Nor the Black I'kigle ?—^nor llie Cour do Loiidres ?—nor the 
Bussier—nor the Ziiringttr?” Nor, in fact., any of the eoguai.e liotcls of 
Baden. “ IVasu’t thme a great li;dl when you entered, with or.ange-trecs 
ail round it, and lii.lle couriers, in goold-laci; jackets, smoking and drinking 
beer?” Scroopu thought, he had seen something of that sort. “ Of course 
vit dill,” said Dalton, with another burst of huigliler. “ ’Tis the same in 
every hotel of the towm. There’s a clock that never goes, too, and a 
weather-glass ;dways af, ‘ set fair,’ aud pictures roiuul the walls of all the 
wonderful inns in Germany and Switzerland, witli coanhes-aud.four tbiving 
iu at full gallop, aud ladies on the baleonic.s, and saddle-horses wailiug, 
and every diversion iu life going on, while, maybe, all the t.une, the place 
is dead as Darmst adt.” 

Scroopc rcccgnised the description perfectly, but could give no clue to 
its whereabouts. 

“ Maybe ’tis Kaufinaycr’s. Was it painted yellow outside ?” 

Scroope thought not. “ It hadn’t a garden iu front ?” He couldn’t say 
positively; but, if so, it was a small garden. “ He didn’t remark two dogs 
in stone beside the door ?” No, he had not seen them! 
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“Then, by the powers!” exclaimed Peter, “I give it up. NeDy’s the 
only body can make anything out of it.” 

•"And who’s Ne-Ne-Nelly P” screamed Purvis. 

"My daughter, Miss Dalton,” said Peter, haughtily, and as if rebuking 
the liberty of the question# > 

Scroope hastened to apologise, and suddenly remembered how frequently 
he had heard of the young lady from her sister, and how eager Mrs. 
ilicketts wonld be to make her acquaintance. 

“There’s nothing easier than that same,” said Dalton. “Just come 
with me to my little place, and take tea with us. Nelly will be right glad 
to se#them that was kind to her sister, and then we’ll try if we can’t find 


to Bq#ihem tl 
^ut |||#inn.’’ 
’^anwed( 


I we do this, Martha ?” cried Scroope, in seeming agitation.' 

“I’ll speak to my sister,” mildly replied she. 

“ Do then. Miss,” said Dalton. “ Say ’tis just alone, and in the family 
way, and that we haven’t more than ten minutes’ walk from this; or. We’ll 
get a coach if she likes.” 

The very thought of practising hospitality was ecstasy to honest Peter, 
who, while Martha retired to consult her sister, ordered in a relay of bottles 
to beguile the time. 

“ I like that little ould man,” sm'd he, confidingly, to Purvis, while he 
bent a kindly glance'on “the General.” “He doesn’t say much, and, 
maybe, he hears less; but he takes his glass pleasantly, and he lays it down 
when it’s empty, with a little sigh. I never knew a bad fellow had that 
habit.” 

Scroope hinted that the General was one of the bright stars of the British 


army. 

“ I didn’t care that he took Tippoo Saib, or Bergen-op-Zoom, and that’s 
a big word—^for a wickeder pair of devils, by all accounts, never lived—if 
he’s all right here.” And Peter touched the left region of his brawny 
chest. “If he’s good and generous, kind to the poor, and steady to his 
friends, I’d be prouder to know him than if he was ‘ Bony,’ or Brian 
Maguire 1” ( 

Scroope assured him that the General’s greatness took nothing from the 
kindly qualities of his heart; and, indeed, the mild looks of the old man well, 
corroborated the eulogy; and he and Dalton nodded and drank to each 
other with all the signs of a most amicable understanding. 

Martha was not long absent. She returned with all manner of acknow¬ 
ledgments on the part of her sister; but gratitude was so counterbalanced 
by deHcacy—fears M intrusion were so coupled with enthusiastic delight, 
tW poor Dalton was quite unable to unravel the web, and satisfy himaflf 
what were her real intentions. 

“ Is it that she won’t come ?” said he, in a state of bewilderment. 
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" Oh no,” said Martha; "she did not mean that.” 

“ Well, then, she is coming,” said he, more contentedly. 

" She only fears the inconvenience—the trouble she may give Miss Dalton 
—not to speak of the abruptness of such a vi|jt” 

" She doesn’t know Nelly, tell her that, doesn’t know Nelly Dal¬ 
ton,” said Peter. “ ’Tis the same girl doesn’t earc for trouble or inconve¬ 
nience ; just talk to her about Kate, and you’ll pay her well for all she could 
do for you.” 

“ My sister thinks a carriage would Ipe better, she is so very weak,” 
mildly observed Martha. , 

“ Well, we’ll get one in a jiffy. Fritz, my man, send down tJ^K’latz 
for a shandradan—a waggon, I mean. ’Tis a droll uijme for a dom^m And 
he laughed heartily at the conceit. “And now. Mi*; Purvis, let us finisli 
them before we go. The Gcn’ral is doii^ his part like a man. It’s won¬ 
derful the nourishment wouldn’t put flesh on him—you could shave him with 
his shin-bone!” and Dalton stared at the frail figure before him with all the 
astonishment a great natural curiosity would create. 

“ What a kind creature! what a reidly Irish heart!” sighed ilrs. Eic- 
ketts, as she slowly sailed into the 'room, and sank into a chair beside 
Dalton. “ It is like a dream, a delicious dream, all this is. To be here in 
Baden, with my dear Miss Kate Dalton’s father—actually going to drink 
tea.—What a thought, Martha! to drink tea with dearest Nelly!” 

Peter began to fear that the prospect of such happiness was aboit to 
overwhelm her sensibilities once more; but fortunately, this time, she be¬ 
came more composed, and discussed the visit with wonderful calm and self- 
possession. 

The carriage now drove up, and although Dalton would greatly have pre¬ 
ferred a little longer dalliance over the bottle, he politely gave one arm to 
Mrs. Eicketts and the other to Martha, issuing forth from the Cursaal in all 
the pride of a conqueror. 


CHAPTER XV. 

HSmLY’s TRIALS. 

While Mr. Dalton is accompany ing Jus guests along the Liohtenthal 
Alley, and describing the various objects of interest on either liand, we will 
take "the opportunity of explainmg to^ur reader why it happened that 
honest Peter no longer inhabited the little quiet quarters above the toy- 
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By Kaws liberaKty, for some time back he had been most freely sup- 
pliBlWfcll^oncy. Scarcely a week passed over without a line from Abel 
Kraus to say that such or such a sum was placed to his credit; and Dalton 
once more revelled in those ^Kndtluil't habits that he loved. At inonients, 
little flashes of prudential^csolve would break upon/him. Thoughts of 
Ireland and of the “ old place” would arisCj and he w'ould half determine on 
some course of economy which might again restore him to his home and 
country. But the slightest prospect of immediate pleasure was sufficient 
to rout these wise resolves, and Baden was precisely the spot to suggest 
such ‘^fc^actions.” There was nothing Peter so much liked in the life of 
this ^Hftng-place as the facility with which acquaintance was formed. 
The reserve of English people was his antipathy, and here he saw tlmt 

all this was laid aside, and that pcojde conversed freely with the ueighboiu- 
that chance had given, and that even intimacies grew up between those who 
scarcely knew each other’s names. 

Whatever might be thought of these practices by more fastidious critics, 
to Peter Dalton they appeared admirable. In hia estimation the world was 
a great Donnybrook Pair, where everybody came to amuse and be amused. 
Grave faces and careworn looks, be thought, should stay at home, aud not 
disturb the harmony of what he deemed a great convivial gathering. 

It may easily be guessed from this what classes of persons found access 
to his intimacy, imd how every smoothed-tongued adventurer, every well- 
dre^d and plausible-looking pretender to fashion, became his companion. 
Nothing but honest Peter’s ignoranoo of foreign languages set any limit to 
luB acquaintance ; and, even with this, lie had a shake-hands intimacy with 
every Chevalier d’ludustrie of Prance and Germany, and a cigar-lending-aud- 
lighting treaty with every long-haired Pole in Baden. 

As he dined every day at the Cursaal, he seldom returned home of an 
evening without some three or four chance acquaintances, whom he pre¬ 
sented to NeUy without knowing their names. But they were sure to be 
“tip-top chaps,” and “up to everything.” Not that the latter cidogy was 
much of an exaggeration—the majority of them, indeed, well deserving such 
a panegyric. If Dalton’s long stories about Ireland and its joys or griev¬ 
ances were very uninteresting to tliese gentlemen, they found some compen¬ 
sation in the goodness of his wine and the abundance of bis cigars; and 
Hock aud tobacco digested many a story which, without such adjuncts, 
would never have found a listener. Play is, however, so paramount to all 
else at Baden, that, as the season advanced, even a hot supper from the 
“ Russie” and an ice-pail full of champagne-flasks could not attract the 
company from the fascinations of the gaming-table, and Peter saw that his 
choice spirits wore deserting him. < 

“ You live 80 far away,” cried one. “ Your house is full a mile from the 
Cursaal.” 
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“ There is sueh a climb-up to that crib of .yours, Dalton,” cried another. 
“ Oue can’t manage ,it in this hot weather. Why won’t you pitch yoiu 
tent in the plain? It’s like going up the Itighi to try and reach your 
quarters.” 

Such and such were the polite admonitions administered by those 
who wanted a convenient lounge for their spare half-hours, and who, while 
affecting to think of their friend, were simply consulting what suited them¬ 
selves. And is this philosophy conCned only to Baden ? Is not the world 
full of friendships that, like eab-farcs, arc regulated by tlic mile ? The man 
who is half a brother to you while you live on the Boulevard do Gand, 
becomes estranged from your bosom when you remove to the C^mps 
Elysecs; and in these days of rapid transport, ten minutes’ wafl^lrovdd 
separate the most devoted attachments. 

Dalton’s pride was at first wounded by these remonstrances; but his 
second thoughts led him to think them more reasonable, and even elevated 
the gi-umblcrs in his esteem. “ Sure, ain’t they the height of the fashion ? 
Sure, isn’t everybody trying to get them ? Is it any wonder they wouldn’t 
scale a inonutciin for sake of a glass of wine ?” The quiet home, so dear to 
him by many an association—the little window that looked out upon the 
Alteu Schloss, and beside which Nelly sat wdtli him each evening—the small 
garden underneath, where Ilims cultivated liis beautiful carnations, and 
where many a little figure by Nelly’s hand graced some bed or alley—all be¬ 
came now distasteful. “The stairs creaked dreadfully; he didn’t think 
they were quite sale. The ceilings were so low, there was no breathing in 
the rooms. The hill w^ould he the death of him; he had pains in his knees 
for half the night after he climbed it.” Even the bracing air of the moun¬ 
tain, that was his onec boast and pride, was now a “ searching, cutting wind, 
that went through you like a knife.” It was a mean-looking little place, 
too, over a toy-shop, “ and Hans himself wasn’t what he used to be.” 

Alas! tbcrc was some truth in this last complaiut. He had grown more 
I silent and more absent in manner than ever; sometimes would pass whole 
days without a word, or remain seated in his little garden absorbed in deep 
thought. The frequenters of his shop would seek in vain for him, and were 
it not for Nelly, who, in her father’s absence, would steal down the stairs 
and speak to them, the place would have seemed deserted. On oilc or two 
occasions she had gone so far as to be his deputy, and sold little articles for 
him; but her dread of her father’s knowing it had made her iU for half the 
day after. 

It was, then, a dreadful blow to Nelly when her father decided on leaving 
the place. Not alone that it was dear by so many memories, but that its 
Seclusion enabled her to saunter out at will under the shade of the forest 
trees, and roam for hours along the little lanes of the deep wood. In Hans, 
too, she took the liveliest interest. He had been their friend when' the 
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world went worst with them; his kindness had lightened many a weary 
burden, and his wise counsels relieTed many a gloomy hour. It was true 
that of late he was greatly altered. His books, his favourite volumes of 
Uhland and Tieck, were never opened. He never sat, as of yore, in tlic 
garden, burnishing up his quaint old fragments of arinour, or gazing with 
rapture on his strange amulets against evil. Even tolthe little ballads that 
slic sang he seemed inattentive and indifferent, and would not stop to bate j 
beneath the window as he once did. 

His worldly circumstances, too, were declining. He neglected his shop 
altogether—^lie made no excursions as of old to Worms or Nuremberg for 
new toys. The young generation of purchasers found little they cared for 
in his antiquated stores, and, after laughing at the quaint old devices by 
which a past age were amused, they left him. It was in vain that Nelly 
tried to infuse some interest into the pursuit which once had been his pas¬ 
sion. All the little histories he used to weave around his toys, the delu¬ 
sions of fancy in which he revelled, were dissipated and gone, and he seemed 
like one suddenly awakened from a delicious dream to the consciousness of 
some afflicting fact. He strenuously avoided the Daltons, too, and even 
watched eagerly for moments of their absence to steal out and walk in the 
garden. When by chance they did meet, his manner, instead of its old 
cordiality, was cold and respectful; and he, whose eyes once sparkled with 
delight when spoken to, now stood uncovered, and with downcast looks, till 
they went by him. 

No wonder, then, if Dalton thought him changed. 

“ ’Tis nothing but envy’s killing him, Nelly,” said he. “ As long as we 
were poor like himself, he was happy. It gratified the creature’s pride that 
we were behind with the rent; and while he was buying them images, he 
was a kind of a patron to you; but he can’t bear to see us well off—that’s 
the secret of it all. ’Tis our prosperity is poison to him.” 

To no end did Nelly try to undeceive her father on this head. It was a 
corollary to his old theory about "the ‘ bad dhrop’ that was always in low 
people.” In vain did she remind him of poor Hanserl’s well-tried friendship, 
and the dcUcacy of a kindness that in no rank of life could have been sur¬ 
passed. Dalton was rooted in his opinion, and opposition only rendered 
him more unforgiving. 

Quite forgetting the relations which once subsisted between them, he saw 
nothing in Hanserl’s conduct but black ingratitude. “ The little chap,” he 
would say, “ was never out of the house; we treated him like one of the 
family, and look at him now!” 

"You saw him yourself, Nolly—^you saw him shed tears the other day 
when you spoke of the Princess. Was that spite or not—^tell me that P He 
couldn’t speak for anger when you told him Prank was an officer.” 

" Oh, how you mistake these signs of emotion, dearest Father.” 
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“ Of course I do. I know nothing—I’m too old—I’m in my dotage. 
’Tis my daughter Nelly understands the world, and is able to teach me.” 

“ Would that I knew even- less of it; would that I could fall back to the 
ignorance of those days when aU. our world was within these walls !” 

“ And be cutting the images, I hope, again !” said he, scornfully; “ why 
don’t you wish for that ? It was an elegant trade for a young lady of your 
name and family! Well, if there’s anything drives me mad, it’s to tliink 
that all them blasted figures is scattered about the world, and one doesn’t 
know at what minute they’ll turn up against you!” 

“Nay, I’ather,” said she, smiling sadly; “you once took an interest in 
them great as my own.” 

“ It only shows, then, how poverty can break a man’s spirit.” 

Discussions like these, once or twice a week, only confirmed Dalton iu 
his dislike to his old abode, and Nelly at last saw that all resistance to his 
will was hopeless. At last he peremptorily ordered her to give Hans notice 
of their intended removal, for lie had fixed upon a house in the Lichtenthal 
Alley to suit them exactly. It was a viUa which had a few months before 
been purchased and fitted up by a young rrcnch Count, whose gains at the 
gaming-table had becu cnomous; Scarcely, however, had he taken posses¬ 
sion of his sumptuous abode, than “luck” turned; he lost everything in the 
world, and finbhed his career by suicide! In a colony of gambler's, where 
superstition has an ovci'wecuing influence, none could be found rash enough 
to succeed to so ill-oiucncd a possession; and thus, for nigh half the season, 
the house continued shut up and unoccupied. Dalton, whose mind was 
strongly tinctured with fears of tliis kind, yet felt a species of heroism in 
showing that he was not to be deterred by the dangers that others avoided; 
and as Abel Kraus, to wliom the property now belonged, continually assured 
liim “it was just the house for him” Peter overcame his scruples,and went 
to see it. 

Although of small extent, it was princely in its arrangements. Nothing 
that French taste and elegance could supply was wanting, and it was a per¬ 
fect specimen of that costly splendour which in our own day rivals all the 
gorgeous magnificence of “ the Regency.” Indeed, it must be owned that 
honest Peter thought it far too fine to live in; he trod the carpets with a 
nervous fear of crushing the embroidery, and he sat down on the brocaded 
sofa with as much terror as though it were glass. How he was ever to go 
asleep in a bed where Cupid and angels were sculptured in such endless 
profusion, he couldn’t imagine; md he actually shrank back with shame 
from his own face, as he surveyed it within the silver frame of a costly 
toilet-glass. ' 

Such were his impressions as he walked through the rooms with Abel, and 
saw, as the covers were removed fronf lustres and mirrors, some new and 
more dazzling object at each moment reveal itself. He listened with as- 
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tonishment to the account of the enomous sums lavished on these sumptuous 
articles, and heard how twenty, or thirty, or forty thousand francs had been 
given for this or that piece of luxury. 

What was forty Napoleons a month for such splendour! Kraus was 
actually lending him the villa at such a price; and,,what a surprise for 
Nelly, when he should show her the little drawing-rodm in rose-dainask he 
meant for herself; and then there was a delightful arbour in the garden to 
smoke in; and the whole distance from the Cursaal was not above ten 
minutes’ walk. Peter’s fancy ran over rapidly all the jollifications such a 
possession would entail; and if he wished, for his own sake, that there were 
less magnificence, he consoled himself by thinking of the effect it would have 
upon others. As he remarked to himself, “ There’s many thinks more of 
the gilding than the gingerbread!” 

If Nelly’s sorrow at leaving IlanserTs house was deep and sincere, it 
beeame downright misery when she leanied to what they were about to re¬ 
move, She foresaw the impulse his extravagance wodd receive from such 
a residence, and how aU the costliness of decoration would suggest wasteful 
outlay. Her father had not of late confided to her the circuinstjmces of his 
income. He who once could not change a crown without consulting her, 
and calling in her aid to count the pieces aud test their genuineness, would 
now negotiate the most important dealings without her knowledge. Prom 
his former distrust of Kraus he grew to beheve him the potfcctiou of 
honesty. There is something so captivating to a wasteful man in being 
freely supplied with money—with receiving Ids advances in a spii’il of appa¬ 
rent frankness—that he would find it impossible to connect such liberality 
with a mean or interested motive. Kraus’s little back room was then a kind 
of California, where he could dig at discretion; and if, in an unusual 
access of prudence, honest Peter would ask, “How.do we stand, Abel?’’ 
Kraus was sure to be too busy to look at the books, aud would simply reply, 

“ What docs it matter P How much do you want ?’’ Prom such a dialogue 
as this Daltou would issue forth the happiest of men, muttering to himself, 
how differently the world would have gone with him if he “ had known that 
little chap thirty or forty years ago.” 

Without one gleam of comfort—^with terror on every side—poor Nelly 
took possession of her splendour to pass days of unbroken sorrow. Gloomy * 
as tho unknown future seemed, the tidings she received of Kate and Prank 
were still sadder. 

Prom her sister she never heard directlx. A few lines from Madame de 
Heidendorf, from a countiy house near ot. Petersburg, told her that the 
Prince had not succeeded in obtaining the Imperial permission^ and that the 
marriage was deferred indefinitely; meanwhile, th6 betrothed Princess lived 
a life of strict seclusion as the etiquette required, seeing none but such 
members of the Royal Pamily as deigned to visit her. Poor Nelly’s heart 
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was nigh to bursting as she, thought over her dear Kate—the gay and bril¬ 
liant child, the happy, joyous girl, now pining away in dreary imprisonment. 
This image was never out of her mind, and she would sit hour after hour in 
tears for her poor sister. What future happiness, however great it might 
be, could rejiay ayoujh passed in misery like this ? What splendour eould 
efface the ini])reasion of this dreary solitude, away from all who loved and 
eared for her? 

Of Frank, the tidings were worse again. A short and scarcely intelligible 
note from Count- Stephen informed her that, “ although the Court-Martial 
had pronounced a sentence of death, the Emperor, rather than stain a name 
distinguished by so many traits of devotion to Ids house, had commuted the 
punishment to imprisonment for life at Moncacs. “ There was,” he added, 
“a slight hope that, after some years, even this might be relaxed, and 
banishment from the ImperiiJ dominions substituted. Meanwhile,” said 
the old soldier, “I have retired for ever from a career where, up to thJh 
hour, no stain of dLshononr attached to me. The name which I bore so 
long with distiuction is now branded with shame, and I leave the service to 
pass the few remaining days of my life wherever obscurity can best hide 
my sorrow and niy ignominy!” ^ 

Atthnugli Nelly at once answered this afflicting letter, and wrote again 
and again to Vienna, to Milan, and to Prague, she never received any reply, 
nor could obtain the slightest clue to what the sentence on Frank referred. 
To conceal these terrible events from her father was her first impulse ; and 
although she often accused herself of dupHoity for so doing, she invariably 
came round to licr early determination. To what end embitter the few mo¬ 
ments of case he had enjoyed for years past ? Why trouble Mm about what 
is irremediable, and make him miserable about those from whom Ms careless 
indifference asks nothing and requires nothing ? Time enough when the 
future looks brighter to speak of the sorrows of the past! 

This task of secrecy was uot a difficult one. Dalton’s was not a nature 
to speculate on possible mischances so much as to hope for impossible good 
turns of fortune; and when be knew tliat Kate had sent him money, and 
Frank did not ask for any, the measure of his contentment was filled. Kate 
was a Princess, and Frank an officer of Hussars; and that they were as 
liappy as the day was long he would have taken an oath before any “Justice 
of the Quorum,” simply because he saw uo reason why they ought not to 
be so; and when he drank their healths every day after dinner, and finished 
a bumper of champagne to their mmory, be perfectly satisfied Ms conscience 
that lie bad discharged everjr parental duty in tlieir behalf. His “Qod 
bless you, my darling cbili^l” was the extent of Ms piety as of his affection; 
and so he lived in the firm belief that h(^had a heart overflowing with good, 
and kind, and generous sentiments. The only unpleasant feelings he had 
arose for Nelly. Her eyes, that in spite of ^ her efforts showed recent 
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tears, her pale face, her anxious, nervous manner, worried and amazed 
him. " There’s something strange about that girl,” he would say to him¬ 
self ; “ she would sing the whole day long when we hadn’t a shilling beyond 
the price of our dinner; she was as merry as a lark, cutting out them images 
till two or three o’clock of a morning; and now thaWc have lashings and 
leavings of everything, with all manner of diversions &out us, there she sits 
moping and fretting the whole day.” His mgenuity could detect no expla¬ 
nation for this. “To be sure, she was lame, and it might grieve her to look 
at dancing, in whieh she could take no part. But when did she ever show 
signs of an envious nature ? She was growing old, too—at least she was six 
or seven-and-tweiity—and no prospect of being married; but was Nelly the 
girl to grieve over this ? Were not all her affections and all her hopes home- 
bound ? ’Twasn’t fretting to be back in Ireland that she could be!—she 
knew little of it before she left it.” And thus ho was at the end of all his 
illirmises without being nearer the solution. 

We have said enough to show that Nelly’s sorrow was not causeless, and 
that she had good reason to regret the days of even their hardest fortune. 

“ Had we been but contented as we were 1” cried she; “ had we resisted 
ambitions for which we were unfitted, and turned away from ‘ paths in life’ 
too steep and too arduous for our strength, we might have been happy now! 
Who can say, too, what development of mind and intelligence should not 
have come of this life of daily effort and exertion ? Frank would have grown 
manly, patient, and self-relying—Kate would have been, as she ever was, 
the light of our home, making us sharers in all those gifts of her own bright 
^d happy nature—while even I might have risen to worthier efforts of skill 
than those poor failures I have now to blush for.” 

Such were the regrets which filled her heart, as she sat many an hour in 
solitude, grieving over the past, and yet afraid to face the future. 


CHAPTER XVL 

AN ACT OF SniTLKlIENT 

WxKE we disposed to heroics, we might compare Mrs. Ricketts’s sensa¬ 
tions, on entering the grounds of the villa, to the feelings experienced by 
the ancient Gauls when, from the heights of the Alps, they gazed down on 
the fertile plains of Italy. If less coloured by the glorious hues of conquer¬ 
ing ambition, they were not thq less practical. She saw that, with her 
habitual good fortune, she had pilotcd^the Ricketts’s barque into a safe and 
pleasant anchorage, where she might at her leisure refit and lay in stores for 
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fatnre voyaging. Already she knew poor Dalton, as she herself said, from 
“cover to cover”—she had sounded all the shallows and shoals of his 
nature, and read his vanity, his vainglorious importance, and his selfish 
pride, as though they were printed on his forehead. Were Nelly to be like 
Nate, the victory, she thought, could not be very difficult. “ Let her have 
but one predominant'^assion, and be it love of admiration, avarice, a taste 
for dress, for scandal, or for grand society, it matters not. I’ll soon make her 
my own.” 

“ This will do, Martha!” whispered she, in Miss Ricketts’s car, as they 
drove up the approach. 

“ I think so,” was the low-uttered reply. 

“ Tell Scroopc to be cautious—very cautious,” whispered she once more; 
and then turned to Dalton, to expatiate on the beauty of the grounds, and 
the exquisite taste displayed in their arrangement. 

“ It has cost me a mint of money,” said Dalton, giving way irresistibly 
to his instinct of boastfulness. “ Many of those trees you see there came 
from Spain and Portugal, and not only the trees, but the earth that’s round 
them.” 

“ Did you hear that, Martha ?” interposed Mrs. Ricketts. “ Mr. Dalton 
very wisely remarks that man is of all lands, while the inferior productions 
of nature require their native soils as a conditiou of existence.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” said Dalton, fathering the sentiment at once; “ ’tis only 
the Blacks that can’t bear the cowld. But, after all, maybe they’re not tlm 
same as ourselves.” 

“ I own I never could tliiuk them so,” smiled Mrs. Ricketts, as thou|^ 
the very appearance of Peter Dalton had confirmed the prejudice. 

“ Paix! I’m glad to hear yon say that,” said he, delightedly. " ’Tis 
many’s the battle Nelly and me has about tliat very thing. There’s the 
villa, now—^what d’ye think of it ?” 

“ Charming—beautiful—a paradise!” 

“ Quite a paradise!” echoed Martha. 

"’Tis a mighty expensive paradise, let me tell you,” broke in Peter. 
“I’ve a gardener, and four cliaps under him, and sorrow a thing I ever see 
them do but cut nosegays and stick little bits of wood in the ground, with 
hard names writ on them; that’s what they call gardening here. As for a 
spade or a hoe, there’s not one in the country; they do everything with a 
case-knife and watering-pot.” 

“ You amaze me,” said Mrs. Ricketts, who was determined on being in¬ 
structed in horticulture. 

“ There’s a fellow now, with a bundle of moss-roses for Nelly, and there’s 
another putting out the parrot’s cage under R tree—that’s the day’s worit- for 
both of them.” .< , 

“ And are you not happy to think bow your ample means diffuse ease 
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and enjoyment on all round you ? Don’t tell me that the pleasure you feel 
is not perfect eestasy.” 

" That’s one way of eonsiden’ng it,” said Dalton, dubiously, for he was 
not (}uite sure whether he eould or could not yield his concurrence. 

“ But if people didn’t la-la-la-” 

“ Lay abed, you mean,” cried Dalton; “ that’s jus^ what they do; a Ger¬ 
man wouldn’t ask to awake at all, if it wasn’t to light his pipe.” 

“I meant la-la-labour; if they didn’t la-kbour the ground, we should all 
be starved.” 

“No political economy, Scroope,” cried Mrs. Ricketts; “ I will not permit 
it. That dreadful science is a passion with him, Mr. Didton.” 

“ Is it ?” said Peter, confusedly, to whose ears the W'ord economy only 
suggested notions of saviug and sparing. “ I can only say,” added he, after 
a pause, “tastes differ, and I never could abide it at all.” 

“I was certain of it,” resumed Mrs. Ricketts; “ but here comes a young 
lady towards us—Miss Dalton, I feel it must be.” 

The surmise was quite correct. It was Nelly, who, in expectation of 
meeting her Father, had walked down from the house, and now, seeing a 
carriage, stood half irresolute what to do. 

“ Yes, that’s Nelly,” cried Dalton, springing down to the ground; “ she’ll 
be off now, for she thinks it’s visitors come to see the place.” 

While Dalton hastened to overtake his daughter, Mrs. Ricketts had 
time to descend and shake out aU her plumage—a proceeding of manual 
dexterity to which Martha mainly contributed; indeed, it was almost artistic 
in its way, for while feathers were disposed to droop here, and lace taught to 
fall gracefully there, the ftur Zoc assumed the peculiar mood in which she 
determined on conquest. 

"How do I look, MarthaP’ said she, bridling up, and then smiling. 

“ Very sweetly—quite charming,” replied Martha. 

“I know that,” said the other, pettishly; “but ami maternal—am I 
affeetionatp ?” 

“ Very maternal—most affectionate,” was the answer. 

“ You’re a fool,” said Mrs. Ricketts, contemptuously; but had barely 
time to restore her features to their original blandness, when Nelly came up. 
The few words in which her Father had announced Mrs. Ricketts, spoke of 
her as one who had known and been kind to Kate, and NeEy wanted no 
stronger recommendation to her esteem. 

The quiet, gentle manner of the young girl, the almost humbly simplicity 
of her dress, at once suggested to Mrs. Ricketts the tone proper for the oc¬ 
casion, and she decided on being natural; which, to say truth, was the most 
||emote thing from nature it is*well possible to conceive. Poor Nelly was 
^6t, however, a very shrewd critic, and she felt quite happy to be so much 
at her ease as thejsplk«^ along to the house together. 
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Mrs. Ricketts saw that Kate was the key-note to all her sister’s affectiouj 
and therefore talked away of her unceasingly. To have heard her, one 
would have thought they had been inseparable, and that Kate had confided 
to the dear old lady the most secret thoughts of her heart. The amiable 
Zoc did, indeed, contrive to effect this rather by the aid of an occasional 
sigh, a tone of lamentation and sorrow, than by direct assertion; all con¬ 
veying the impression that she was cut to the heart about sometlung, but 
would rather be “ brayed in a mortar” than tell it. Martha’s mild and sub¬ 
missive manner won rapidly on Nelly, and she wondered whether Kate had 
liked her. In fact, the visitors were all so very luilikc the usual company 
her Father presented to her, she felt disposed to think the best of them; 
and even Scroope came in for a share of'her good opinion. 

The interior of the villa changed the current of conversation, and now 
Mrs. Ricketts felt herself at home examining the rich brocade of the hang¬ 
ings, the bronzes, and the inlaid tables. 

“ Lyons silk—twenty-four francs a metre 1” whispered she to Scroope. 

“ I thought they hadn’t a s-s-sixpence,” observed the other. 

“ And these things are new, Scrooim!—all new 1” 

“ —I—I was observing that, sister.” 

" What a creature he is, Scroope 1—what a creature 1” 

“ And the daughter, I suspect, is only ha-ha-half-witted.” 

" Humph!” ejaculated Zoe, as though she did not quite coincide with 
that opinion. 

'Irhc confidential dudogue was broken in upon by Dalton, who, having 
dragged the poor General over the terrace and the flower-garden, was now 
showing him the inside of the dwelling. 

“ If I could but see dear Kate here!” sighed Mrs, Ricketts, as she slowly 
sank into a downy chair, “ I’d fancy this was home. It’s aU so like herself, 
—such graceful elegance, such tasteful splendour.” 

“ It’s neab—-I think it’s neat,” said Dalton, almost bursting with the effort 
to repress his delight. 

“ Oh, Sir, it’s princely! It’s worthy the great name of its possessor. 
Dear Kate often told me of her beautiful home.” 

“ I thought you li-li-lived over a toy-shop ? Foglass said you li- 
lived-” 

“ So we did, while the place was getting ready,” said Dalton, flushing. 

“ Just let me sit here, and watch the rippling of that shining river 1” 
sighed Mrs. Ricketts, laying her hand on Dfdton’s, and, by a melting look, 
withdrawing him from Scroope’s unlucky reminiscence. “If I could but 
pass the night here, I feel it would be ecstasy.” 

“What easier, if it’s in earnest you are?” cried Dalton. “We newer 
make use of this little drawing-room. ?NeIly will get you a bed put up in 
it in five minutes.” 
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"Isn’t that Irish, Scroope ?—isn’t that what I often told you of Ireland?’’ 
cried Zoe, as her eyes glistened. 

“Well, but I’m not joking,’’ resumed Dalton; “ small as the place is, we 
can make room for you all. We’ll put Miss Martha in Nelly’s room, and 
the General can have mine; and there’s a mighty snug little place for you 
in the garden.” 

“ Oh, dear, dear, dear Ireland, how I love you!” said Mrs. Eicketts, 
closing her eyes, and affecting to talk in her sleep. 

" There’s worse places,” murmured Dalton, who drank in national flattery 
as the pleasantest "tipple” after personal. “But say the word, now, and 
see if we won’t make you comfortable.” 

“ Comfortable!—^you mean happy, supremely happy,” ejaculated Zoe. 

“ And there’s no inconvenience in it, none whatever,” continued Dalton, 
who now was breast high in his plot. “ That’s a flne thing in this little 
town of Baden; you can have everything at a moment’s warning, from a 
sirloin of beef to a strait-waistcoat.” 

Now Mrs. Ricketts laughed, till her eyes overflowed with tears, at 
Dalton’s drollery; and Scroope, too, cackled his own peculiar cry; and the 
old General chimed in with a faint wheezing sound—cross between the 
wail of an^kifant and a death-rattle; in the midst of which Dalton hurried 
away to seek Nelly, who was showing the garden to Martha. 

“ Now, mind me, Scroope,” cried Mrs. Ricketts, as soon as they were 
alone, “ no selfishness, no eternal trouble about your own comfort. We 
may probably pass the summer here, and- ’’ 

“ But I—I—I won’t sleep imder the stairs, I—I—I promise you,” cried 
he, angrily. 

“ You W a dear little room, with a lovely view, at Noeringen. You 
are most ungrateful.” 

“ It was a d-dear little room, six feet square, and looked out on a 
tannery. My skin would have been leather if I had st-st-stayed another 
week in it.” 

“ Martha slept in a wardrobe, and never complained.” 

"For that matter, I passed two months in a sh-shower-bath,” cried 
Scroope; “ but I—I won’t do it a-any more.” 

To what excesses his rebellions spirit might have carried him it is hard 
to say, for Dolton now came up with Nelly, who was no less eager than 
her Father to offer the hospitalities of the villa. At the hazard of de¬ 
tracting in the reader’s esteem from all this generous liberality, we feel 
bound to add, that neither Dalton nor his daughter ever speculated on the 
lengthened sojourn which Mrs. Ricketts’s more prophetic spirit fore¬ 
shadowed. 

The accidental mistake about €he hotel first suggested the offer, which 
of course the next day was sure to obviate. And now, as it has so often 
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been an unpleasant task to record little flaws and ihulties of tbe Ricketts’s 
nature, let us take the opportunity of mqitionin^ some traits of an opposite 
kind, which, even as a “ set off,” are not valueless. Nothing could be more 
truly amiable than the conduct of the whole family when the question of 
their stay had been resolved upon. Had Scroope been bred a cabinet¬ 
maker, he couldn’t ha . e been handier with bed-screws, laths, and curtain-rods. 
Martha, divested of shawl and bonnet, arranged toilet-tables and looking- 
glasses like the most accomplished housemaid; while, reclining in her easy- 
ehair, the fair Zoc vouchsafed praises on all the efforts around her, and 
nodded, as Jove might, on mortal endeavours to conciliate him. 

Poor Nelly was in ecstasy at all this goodness; such a united family was 
a perfect picture. Nothing seemed to inconvenience them—nothing went 
wrong. There was a delightfully playful spirit in the way they met and 
conquered little difllcultics, and whenever hard pushed by Pate, there was 
a wonderful reticule of Mrs. llicketts’s which was sure to contain some¬ 
thing to extricate them at once. Since-Aladdin’s lamp, there never was 
sucli a magical contrivance as that bag; and the Wizard of the North, who 
makes pancakes in a gentleman’s hat and restores it unstained, and who, 
from the narrow limits of a snuff-box, takes out feathers enough to stuff a 
pillow-case, would have paled before the less surprising but more practieal 
resourees of the “ Ricketts’s sack.” 

Various articles of toilet necessity, from objects peculiar to the lady’s 
OTO, down to the Glcncral’s razors, made their appearance. An impertinent 
curiosity might have asked why a lady going to dine at a public ordinary 
should have carried about with her such an array of flannel-jaekets, cordials, 
lotions, slippers, hair-brushes, and nightcaps; but it is more than likely 
that Mrs. Rieketts would have smiled at the short-sighted simplicity of the 
questioner, as she certainly did at poor Nelly’s faee of quiet astonishment. 

It was a downright pleasure to make saerifiees for people so ready to 
accommodate themselves to circumstances, and who seemed to possess a 
physical pliancy not inferior to the mental mie. The General wanted no 
window to shave at. Martha could bestow herself within limits that seemed ’ 
impossible to humanity. As for Scroope, he was what French dramatists 
call " a gr^d utility”—now climbing up ladders to arrange curtain-rods, 
now descending to the cellars in search of unknown and nameless requisites, 

A shrewd observer might have wondered that such extensive changes in the 
economy of a household were effected for the sake of one night’s accommo¬ 
dation; but this thought neither occurred to Dalton nor his daughter, who 
were, indeed, too full of admiration for their gnests’ ingenuity and readi¬ 
ness, to think of anything else. 

As for honest Peter, a house full of,company was his delight. As he 
took his place that evening at the supper-table, he was supremely happy. 
Nor was it wonderful, considering the pleased looks and bland faces that 
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he saw ou each side of him. All his stories were new to his present 
audience. Mount Dalton and it%(doing8 were an anecdotic mine, of which 
they had never explored a single “shaft.” The grandeur of his family was 
a theme all listened' to witli interest and respect; and as Mrs. Ilickctts’s 
flattery was weU-tiraed and cleverly administered, and Scroope’s hlundcrs 
fewer and less impertinent than usual, the evening'was altogether a very- 
pleasant one, and, as the cant is, went off admirably. 

If Nelly had nowand then little misgivings about the over-anxiety to 
please displayed by Mrs. Ricketts, and a certain exaggerated appreciation 
she occasion^ly bestowed upon her Father’s “ Irishism,” slic was far too 
distrustful of her own judgment not to .set down her fears to ignorance of 
life and its conventionalities. “ It would ill become her” she thought, “ to 
criticise people so well-bred and so well-mannered.” And this modest de¬ 
preciation of herself saved the others. , 

It was thus that the hosts felt towards their guests as they wished them 
good night, and cordially shook bauds at parting. 

“ As agreeable an old lady as ever I met,” said Dalton to Ids daughter; 
" and not wanting in good sense cither.” 

“ I like Miss Martha greatly,” said Nelly. “ She is so gcntly-mannered 
and so mild. I’m sure Kate’-was fond of her.” 

“I like them all but the little chap with the stutter. He seems so 
carious about everything.” 

“ They are all so pleased—so satisfied with everything,” said Nelly, en¬ 
thusiastically. 

“And why wouldn’t they? There’s worse quarters, let me tell you, 
than this! It isn’.t under Peter Dalton's roof that people go to bed hungry. 
I wouldn’t w'onder if they’d pass a day or two with us.” 

“ Do you think so ?” said Nelly, scarcely knowing whether to be pleased 
or the reverse. 

“ 'W’e’U see to-morrow,” said Dalton, as he took his candle and began to 
climb up the stairs to the room wliich he was now to occupy instead of his 
own chamber, singing, as he went, an old ballad; 

“ 'fhe whole Balratbery hunt was there, and welcome were they all! 

'With two in a bed, and four on the stairs, and twelve in the Bachelor’s hall!” 

Leaving Dalton to con over the stray verses of his once favourite ballad 
as he dropped off to sleep, we turn for a moment to the chamber which, by 
right of conquest, was held by the fair Zoe, and where, before a large 
mirror, she was now seated; while Martha was engaged upon that wonder¬ 
ful head, whose external machinery was almost as complex as its internal. 
Mrs. Ricketts had resolved upon adopting a kind of matemo-protective tone 
towards Nelly; and the difficulty now was to hit off a “coiffure” to sus¬ 
tain that new character. It should oombine the blond with the dignified, 
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and be simple without being severe. There was something Memnonic in 
that large old head, from which the grej^hair descended in massive falls, 
that seemed worthy of better things than a life of petty schemes and small 
intrigues; and the patient Mai'tha looked like one whose submissive nature 
should have been bent to less ignoble burdens than the capricious fretful¬ 
ness of a tiresome old woman. But so is it every day in life: qualities are 
but what circumstances make them, and even great gifts become but sorry 
aids when put to base uses! 

There was another figure in the group, and for him no regrets arise as 
to talents misapplied and tastes perverted. Nature had created Scroopo 
Purvis for one line of character, and he never ventured to walk out of it. 
In a large and showy dressing-gown belonging to his host, and a pair of 
most capacious slippers from the same wardrobe, Scroope had come down 
to assist at a Cabmet Council. He had just performed a voyage of dis¬ 
covery round the house, having visited every available nook, .from the garret 
to the cellars, and not omitting the narrow chamber to which Nelly herself 
had retired, with whom he kept up an amicable conversation for several 
minutes, under pretence of having mistaken his room. Thence he had paid 
a visit to old Andy’s den; and, after a close scrutiny of the larder, and a 
peep between the bars at the dairy, came back with the honest conviction 
that he had done his duty, 

“ It’s sm-small, sister—it’s very small,” said he, entering her cliamber. 

"It’s not smaller than Mrs. Balfour’s cottage at the Lakes, and you 
know^ we spent a summer there,” said the Ladyj rebukingly. 

" But we had it all to—to our-sclves, sister.” 

“ So much the worse. A cook and a cellar are admirable fixtures.—^The 
curl's lower down on the sides, Martha. I don’t want to look like Grisi.” 
There was something oomfortuig in the last assurance, for it would have 
sorely tested poor Martha’s skill had the wish been the reverse. 

“ They don’t seem to ha-have been long here, sister. 'The knifeboard in 
the scullery hasn’t been used above a—a few times. I shouldn’t wonder if 
old Da-Ba-Dalton won the viUa at play.” 

"Fudge!—Fuller on the brow, Martha—more expansive there.” 

" Isn’t the girl vulgar, sister ?” asked Scroope. 

" Decidedly vulgar, and dressed like a fright!—I thought it was only 
you, Martha, that rolled up the back hair like a snail’s shell.” Martha 
blushed, but never spoke. “ I suppose she’s the same that used to cut the 
pipe-heads and the nmbrella-tops. I remarked that her fingers were all 
knotted and hard.” 

“ Her smile is very pleasing,” submitted Martha, diffidently. 

“ It’s like her father’s laugh—far too natural for my taste 1 ThoreV no 
refinement, no elegance, in one of your swW, unmeaning smilea. I thought 
I had told you that at l£ast twenty times, Martha. But you .hare grown 
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sdf-Trillcd and self-opinionated of late, and I must say, yon couldn’t have a 
gnvet fault! Coneot it in tim^ I beseech yon.” 

“ I’ll try,” said Martha, in a very faint voice. 

" If you tty, you’ll succeed. Look at your brother. Sec wliat he has 
become. There’s an example might stimulate you.” 

Another and a far deeper sigh was all Martha’s a^owledgment of this 
speech. 

“ He was the same violent, impetuous .creature that you are. There, 
you needn’t tear my hair out by tlic roots to prove it! He wouldn’t brook 
the very mildest remonstrance; he was passionate and irrestrainablc, and 
see—see what I’ve made him. Oh, you spiteful creature, how, you hurt me!” 

This cry of pain was not quite causeless, for Martha was trembling from 
head to foot, and actually only saved herself from falling by a mechanical 
clutch at something like a horse’s taiL With many excuses, and in a voice 
broken by regrets, she resumed her task with a vigorous effort for success, 
while Mrs. Bicketts and Purvis exchanged glances of supreme contempt. 

“ I speak to you, Martha,” resumed she, “ for your own sake. You can¬ 
not see what all the world sees—the sinful selfishness of your nature—a 
vice, I must say, the less pardonable, that you live beneath the shadow of 
my counsels!—Scroope, don’t creak that chair—sit upon that stool there. 
—Npw that we shall probably spend two months hero-” 

“ Here! D»—do you m-mean here?” cried Purvis. 

“ Of course I mean here. Sir. There’s nothing in the shape of a lodging 
to be had under three or four hundred francs a month. This is a very 
sweet place, and when the old gentleman can be induced to take a room in 
the town for himself, and that his daughter learns, as she will—though cer¬ 
tainly not from Martha—what is due to iite ! it will be comfortable and con¬ 
venient. We’ll ask the Princess, too, to spend a week with us; for who 
knows, in the present state of politics, to what comer of Germany wo may 
yet be reduced to fly!” 

“How will you m-m-mauage with Haggerstone and the rest, when they 
arrive, sister ?” 

“ Easily enough. I’ll show them that it’s for their advantage that we 
are here. It is true that we agreed to take a house together; but every 
plan is Siodified by the events of the campaign. Petrolaffsky will be con¬ 
tent if Mr. Dalton plays piquet; the Colonel will like hia cli^t and Bur¬ 
gundy ; and Foglass will be pleased with the retirement that permits him to 
prosecute bis attentions to Martha.” 

Poor Martha blushed crimson at the tone, rather, even than the words of 
the speech, for, wheu nothing else offered, it was the practice of Mrs. Bic¬ 
ketts to insinnate coquetry as among her sisteris defects. 

“ Yon needn’t look so much confused, my dear,” resumed tie torturer. 
“ Pm ce^ain it’s sot tihe first affair of the kind you’ve known.” . 
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** Oh, sister!” cried Martha, in a voice of almost entreaty. 

“ Not that I think there would be anything unsuitable in the match; he 
is probably fifty-eight or nine^^sixty at most—and, excepting deafness and 
the prosy tendency natural to his time of life, pretty much like everybody 
else.” . ' 

“ You know, sister,Uhat h» never thought of me, nor I of kim" 

” I know that I am not in the confidence of either party,” said Mrs. 
Ricketts, bridling; ” and I also know I am sincerely happy that my head 
is not crammed with such fiddle-faddle. Before the great event comes off, 
however, you will have time to attend to something else, and therefore I 
beg you will keep in mind what I am about to say to you. We are here, 
Martha,” resumed she, with all the solemnity of a judicial charge—"we are 
here by no claims of relationship or previous friendship. No secret ties of 
congenial tastes bind us up together. No common attachment to some 
other dear creature forms a link between us. We are here as much by 
chance as one can venture to call anything in this unhappy world. Let us, 
then, show Fortune that we are not imworthy of her goodness, by neglect¬ 
ing nothing which may strengthen our position and secure our permanence. 
In a word, Martha, throw over all your selfishness—^forget the miserable 
egotism that besets you, and study that young girl’s character and wishes. 
Slie has never been courted in'life—^flatter hershe has never been even 
thought of—show her every consideration; she is evidently of a thoughtful 
turn, and nobody can mope better than yourself. Insinuate yourself day by 
day into little household affairs, mingling counsels here, and warnings there 
—always on the side of economy—so that wliile affecting only to play with 
the reins, you’ll end by driving the coach.” 

" I’m afraid I’ve no head for all this, sister.” ; 

" Of course you haven’t, nor for anything elaevUthout me to guide you. 
I’m perfectly aware of that. But you can learn. You can at least obey!” 

“ My sister means tliat you can st-st-struggle against the natural 
w-w-wilfulness of your d-disposition,” cackled in Purvis. 

“ rU do my best,” murmured Martha, in a voice of humility. 

“ Women arc so fond of sa-saving,” cried Scroope, “ you’ll edways be safe 
when you c<-cut down the estimates.” 

" Attend to tluit, Martha!” remarked Mrs. Ricketts. 

“Find out the price of ch-chickens, and always buy them a kreutzer 
cheaper than she has done.” 

" There is nothing gives such an ascendancy in a house as showing that 
you can maintain the establishment for fourpence less per quarter,” said 
Zoe, gravely. "I have known connubial happiness! that'has stood the test 
of temper and illness for years, wrecked %n the small rock of a cook’s bifi. 
Like all wasteful men, you may be sure that this Dalton has many miserly 
habits. Leamthcsej ai^ indulge them. There was that poor Marquis of 
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BincWcy, that nerer dined without a hundred was. candles in the room, left 
^ his fortune to a nephew he once found collecting the sealing-wax from 
old letters and making it up for fresh use. Eeflect upon this, Martha; and 
always bear in mind that the vices of mankind arc comparatively uninstme- 
tive. It is their foibles, their small weaknesses, that teach everything.” 

“ When Ha-Ha-Haggerstone comes, and finds nef room for him, you’!! 
ha-ha-have the devil to pay.” 

“He shall ‘take it out’ in dinners, Scroope; and .what between drinking 
Dalton’s wine with him, and abusing him beliind Ms back, you’ll sec he’ll be 
perfectly happy.” 

“ How long do you purpose to st-stay here, sister ?” asked Scroope, 

" Ask the butterfly how long the rose and the hyacinth will bloom,” said 
Mrs. Ricketts, pensively; for, by dint of smiling at herself in the looking- 
glass, she had come round to that mock poetical vein which ran through her 
strange incongruous nature. “ And now good night, dears,” sighed she. 
“ These are sweet moments, but they arc paid for at a price. Exhausted 
energies will have repose.” She held out her hand to Martha, who kissed 
it respectfully, and then waved a graceful adieu to Purvis, as he retired. 

" Sister Zoe has a head for everything,” muttered Purvis to Martha. 
“ There’s nothing she’s not up to.” 

“ She is very, olever indeed!” sighed Martha. 

“And this isn’t the worst h-hit she has ever made. It was d-deucedly 
well done to get in here.” • 

Either Martha didn’t concur in the sentiment, or Scroope’s satisfaction 
did not need any backing, for she made no reply. 

“ They’ve given me a capital room; I fa-fancy Dalton’s own, for I found 
a heap of old bills and letters in a table-drawer, and sometMng like a—like 
a—like a writ”—here rflllaughed till the tears came at the drollery of the 
thought—"in the pocket of his dressing-gown.” 

“ Good night,” said Martha, softly, as she glided into the little chamber 
allotted to her. Poor Martha! Save Nelly’s, hers was the saddest heart 
beneath that roof. For the first time in all her long years of trial, a ray of 
doubt, a flash of infidelity had broken upon her mind, and the thought of 
her sistc%rin-law’s infallibility became for a moment suspected. It was not 
that abused and outraged submission was goaded into rebellion; it was 
dormant reason that was suddenly startled into a passing w^efulness. It 
was like one of those fitful gleams of intelligence which now and then dart 
across the vacuity of dulled intellects, and, like such, it was only a meteor- 
flash, and left no trace of light behind it. Even in all its briefness the an¬ 
guish it gave was intense; it was the delusion of a whole life rent asunder 
at once, and the same shock which should convulse the moral world of her 
thoughts would rob her of all the pleasantest fancies of her existence. If 
Zoe were not all goodness and all genius, what was to become of all the 
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houseliold gods of the Villino F Titians would moulder away into stained 
and smoked panels; “ Sevres” and “ Snxc” would fall down to pasteboard 
and starch; caiwed oak and ebony would resolve themselves into leather; 
and even the friendship of princes and the devotion of philosophers be only 
a mockery, a sham, and a snare! 

Poor Martha! X' .urivcd of these illusions, life was but one unceasing 
round of toil; while, aided by Imagination, she could labour on unwearied. 
Without a thought of deception, she gloried in the harmless frauds to which 
she contributed, but couldn’t resist the contagion of credulity around her. 
How easily could such a spirit have been moulded to every good gift, and 
qualities like these have been made to minister to comfort and happiness, 
and the faith that was given to gilt paper, and glue, and varnish, elevated to 
all tliat is highest in the moral and material world 1 

And now they were all in slumber beneath that roof—all save one. Poor 
Nelly sat at her windoM', tearful and sad. In the momentary excitement of 
receiving her guests she had forgotten her cares; but now they came back 
upon her, coupled with all the fears their wasteful habits.could suggest. At 
times she blamed herself for the tame cowardice which beset her, and re¬ 
strained her from every effort to avert the coming evil; and at times she 
resigned herself to the gloomy future, with the stem patience of the Indian 
who saw his canoe swept along into the rapids above the cataract. There 
was not one to turn to for advice or counsel, and the strength that would 
liave sustained her in any other trial was here sapped by the dread of giving 
pain to her father. “ It would ill become m to give him cause for sorrow 
—I, that of ail his children have ministered nothing to his pride nor his 
happiness!” Sucli was the estimate she held of herself, and such the rea¬ 
soning that flowed from it. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Tire “CDBSAAU.” 

Tax attempt to accommodate a company to which the house was unsuited 
would have been a source of painful axmoyance to most men. To Peter 
Dalton it was unqualified pleasure. The subversion of all previous arrange¬ 
ment, the total change in the whole order of domesticity, were his delight. 
The changing of rooms, the being sent to sleep in strange and inconvenient 
comers, the hurry-scurry endeavours to fljid a substitute for this, or n repre¬ 
sentative for that, the ingenious devices to conceal a want or to supply a 
deficiency, afforded him the most lively amusement; and he yvent about 
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rubbing his bonds, and muttering that it did his heart good. It was " so 
like Mount Dalton when he was a boy.” 

All Mrs. Bioketts’s softest blandishments were so many charms dean 
thrown away. His thoughts were centred on himself and his own amiable 
qualities, and he revelled in the notion that the world did not contain 
another as truly generous and as hospitable as Peter D'Jton. In accordance 
with the singular contradictions of wliich his character was made up, he was 
willing to incur every sacrifice of personal inconvenience, if it only served 
to astonish some one, or excite a sensation of surprise at his good-nature; 
and while all Ndly’s efforts were to conceal the inconveniences these hospi¬ 
talities inflicted, Peter was never satisfied except when the display could 
reflect honour on himself, and exact a tribute of flattery from Ms guests. 
Nor was he all this time in ignorance of Mrs. lUcketts’s character. With 
native shrewdness he had at once detected her as an " old soldierhe 
saw the practised readiness of her compliance with everything; he saw the 
spirit of accommodation in which she met every plan or project; he knew 
the precise value of her softest look or her sweetest Smile; and yet he was 
quite content with possessing the knowledge, without any desire to profit 
by it. Like one who sits down to play with sharpers, and resolves that 
either the stake shall be a trifle or the roguery be very limited, he surren¬ 
dered himself to the fair Zoe’s seductions with this sort of a reservation to 
guide Mm. 

If Mrs. Eicketts did not cheat him by her goodness, she took her revenge 
by the claims of her grandeur. Her intimaey with great people—tlie very 
greatest-^exalted her to the highest place in Dalton’s esteem. Honest 
Peter knew nothing of the years of toil and pam—the subtle arts—the deep 
devices—^tHe slights—the affronts—^the stem rebuffs here, the insolent 
denials there—^by which tliese acquisitions, precarious as they were, had 
been won. He did not know how much of the royalty was left-handed, nor 
how much of the nobility was factitious. All he could sec was the gracious 
salutes wafted to her from coroneted carriages, the soft smiles wafted from 
hi^ places, the recognitions bestowed on her in the promenade, and the 
gracious nods that met her in the Cursaal. 

Mrs. Ricketts was perfect in all the skill of tMs peculiar game, and knew 
how, by tie most ostentatious display of respect in public, not only to exalt 
the illustrious personage who deigned to acknowledge her, but also to attach 
notice to herself as the individual so highly favoured. What'reverential 
curtseys would she drop before the presence of some small German “ Hoch- 
heit,” with a gambling-house for a palace, and a roulette-table for an ex¬ 
chequer ! What devotional observances would she perform in front of the 
chair of some snuffy old Dowager ‘‘Herzogin,” of an unknown or forgotten 
principality I How pertinaciously would she remain standing till some 
“Durchlaut” was "out of the horizonj’’ or how studiously would she 
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retire before the adrancing step of some puny potentate—a monarch of 
three hussars and thirty chamberlains I Poor Peter was but a sony pupil in 
this "School of Design.” He found it difficult to associate ra^ with 
unwashed faces and unbrushed clothes; and, although be dii bow, and 
flourish his hat, and perform all the other sembluces of respect, he 
always gave one the ';lea of an iirererential Acolyte at the back of a pro¬ 
foundly impressed and dignified High Priest. 

Dalton was far more at bis ease when he paraded the rooms with Mrs. 
Ricketts on one arm and Martha on the other, enjoying heartily all the 
notice they elicited, and accepting, as honest admiration, the staring won¬ 
derment lyid surprise their appearance was sure to eicite. Mrs# Ricketts, 
who had always something geographical about her. taste in dress, liad this , 
year leaned towards the Orient^, and accordingly presented herself before 
the admiring world of Baden in a richly-spangled muslin turban, and the 
very shortest of petticoats, beneath which appeared a pair of ample trousers, 
whose deep lace frills covered the feet, and even swept the floor; a paper- 
knife of silver gilt, made to resemble a yataghan, and a smelling-bottle, in 
the emmterfeit of a pistol, glittered at her girdle, which, with the aid of a 
vcry-well-archcd pair of painted eyebrows, made up as presentable a Sultana 
as one usually sees in a second-rate theatre, if Dalton’s blue coat and 
tight nankeen pantaloons—^his favoiuite fuU-dress costume—did somewhat 
destroy the “ Bbsphorean illusion,” as Zoe herself called it, still more did 
Martha’s plain black silk and straw bonnet—^both types of the strictly useful; 
without the slightest taint of extraneous ornament. 

Purvis and the Oeneral, as they brought up the rear, came also in for 
their meed of surprise. The one, lost under a mass of cloaks, ^awls, 
scarfs, and carpets; and the other, moving listlessly along through the 
crowded rooms, heedless of the mob and the music, and seeming to follow 
his leader with a kind of fatuous instinct utterly destitute of volition ,or 
even of thought, A group, so singularly costumed, seen every day dining 
at the most costly table, ordering whatever was most expensive; the patrons 
of the band, and the numerous flower-girls, whose bouquets were actually 
strewed beneath their feet, were sure to attract the notice of the company; 
a tribute, it must be owned, which invariably contains a strong alloy of all 
that is ill-natured, sarcastic, and depreciating. Zoe was a European cele¬ 
brity, known and recognised by every one. The only difficulty was to learn 
who the new “victim” was, whence he came, and what means he possessed. 
Tliere are few places where inventive genius more predominates than at 
Baden, and Dalton was alternately a successful Speculator in railroads—a 
South American Adventurer—a Slaver—and a Carlist Agent: characters 
for which honest Peter fiad about as many requisites as he possessed for 
Hamlet or Cardinal Wolsey. He seeSied to have abundance of money, 
however, and played high—two qualities of no small request in this favoured 
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regida, Dalton’s gambling tastes '^ere all originally associated \rith the 
turf and its followers; a race in his eyes was the legitimate subject of a bet; 
and if anything else eould rival it in interest, it was some piece of personal 
prowess or skill, some manly game of strength or activity. To men of this 
stamp the wager is merely a pledge to record the sentiments they entertain 
upon a particular event. It is not, as gamesters understand it, the whole 
sum and substance of the interest. Personal pride, the vain glory of 
success, is the triumph in one case; in the other, there is no question of 
anything save gain. To this difference may be traced the wide disparity of 
feeling exhibited by both in moments of failing fortune. To one, loss comes 
with all the harassing sensations of defeat; wounded sclf-e%teem, and 
baffled hope, giving poignancy to the failure. To the other, it is a pure 
question of a moneyed forfeiture, unaccompanied with a single thought that 
con hurt the pride, of the player. Hence the wild transports of passion in 
the one case, and the calm, cold self-possession in the other. 

We need scarcely say to which class Dalton belonged; indeed, so far as 
the public play at Baden was concerned, it was the notoriety that pleased him 
most. The invariable falling back, to make way for him as he came up; 
the murmur of his name as he passed on; the comments on what he would 
probably do; and, not least of all, the buzz of admiring astonishment that 
was sure to arise as he plumped down before him the great canvas bag, 
full of gold, which the Banker’s porter had just handed him! 

All the little courtesies of the Croupiers, those little official flatteries 
which mean so much and so little, were especially reserved for and 
the unlucky player, who watched his soUtary Napoleon “raked in” by a 
yawning, listless Croupier, became suddenly aware, by the increased ala¬ 
crity of look around him, that a higher interest was awakened as Petey drew 
nigh. 

The “ Count’s” chair was ostentatiously placed next the Banker’s; a 
store of cards to mark the chances laid' before him; the grave Croupier— 
he looked like an Archdeacon—passed his gold snuff-box across the table; 
the smartly-wigged and walstcoated one at his side presented the cards to 
cut, with some whispered remark that was sure to make Dalton laugh 
heartily. The sensation of this enMe was certain to lost some minutes; 
and even the impatience of the players to resume the game was a tribute 
that Dalton accepted as complimentary to the bustle of his approach. 

In accordance with the popular superstition of the play-table, Dalton’s 
luck was w overmatch for all the s^ of more accomplished gamblers; 
knowing nothing whatever of the game, only aware when he had won or 
lost, by seeing that his stake had doubled or disappeared, he was an immense 
winner. Night after night the same fortune attended him, and so im- 
erringly seemed all his calculations made, that the very caprices of his play 
looked like well-studied and deep combinatious. If many of the bystanders 
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were disposed to this opinion, the “Bankers” thought otherwise; th^ 
knew that, in the end, the hour of retribution must come, and, through all 
their losses, not only observed every mark of courteous deference towards 
him, but by many a bland smile, and many a polite gesture, seemed to inti¬ 
mate the pleasure they felt in his good fortune. This was aU that was 
wanting to fill up the measure of Dalton’s delight. 

“ There isn’t a bit of envy or bad feeling about them ehaps,” he would 
often say; “ whether I carry away forty Naps, or four hundred of a night, 
they’re jmst as civil. Faix! he knew many a born gentleman might take a 
lesson from them.” .. 

So long as he continued to win, Dalton felt comparatively little interest 
in play, beyond the notice his presence and liis large stakes were sure to 
excite. As a game, it po.ssesscd no hold upon him; and when he had changed 
his heaps of glittering gold for notes, he arose to leave the table, and to 
forgfit all that had occuned there as matters of no possible interest to re¬ 
member. 

Such was no longer the case when fortune turned! Then, and for 
the first time, the gambler’s passion awoke in his heart, and the sting of 
defeat sent its pangs through him. The prymg, searching looks of the by¬ 
standers, too, were a dreadful ordeal; for all were curious to see how he 
bore his losses, and Didton was no accomplished gamester, who could lose 
with all the impassive gravity of seeming indifference. Still less was he 
gifted with that philosophy of the play-table, that teaches a timely retreat 
before adverse fortuift; he knew nothing of those sage maxims by which 
the regular gambler controls his temper and regulates his conduct; nor had 
he learned the art by which good and sterling qualities, the gifts of noble 
natures, can be brought into the service of a low and degrading vice! 
Dalton, it must be owned, was what is called “ a bad loser”—that is, he 
lost his temper with liis money; and the more steadily luck seemed against 
him, the more determinedly did he “back his fortune.” Now doubling, 
now trebling bis stake, he lost considerable sums, till at last, as the ha,pd of 
the clock stood within a few minutes of. the closing hour, he emptied the 
remainder of his bag upon the table, and, without counting, set it all upon 
a card. 

"Rouge perd et coulenr!” cried the Banker, and raked»in the glittering 
heap, and, amid a murmur of half-compassionate astonishment, Peter arose 
from the table. Mrs. Ricketts and her suite were all in the ball-room, but 
Dalton only remembered them when he had gained the open air. The . 
terrible shock of his reverse had overwhelmed all his faculties, and almost 
stunned him to unconsciousness. At last, he bethought him of his guests ; 
but it was some time before he could suigimon sufficient composure of look 
to go in search of them. He had been so accustomed—to use his own 
phrase—“ to ride the winner," that he didn’t know how to face the com- 
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panj as a beaten man. He thought of all the fiances of impertinent pity 
his presence would call forth, and imagined the buzz of remark and com¬ 
ment eyery line of his features would give rise to. Poor Peter!—little 
knew he that such signs of sympathy are never given to the very saddest of 
misfortunes, and that, in such a society, no one wastes a thought upon his 
neighbour’s reverses, except when they serve as a gn^e to himself. 

He did, indeed, overhear from time to time little broken sentences like 
these: “ The old fellow with the white moustache has had a squeeze ‘ to¬ 
night.’ " ” He caught it heavy and thick.” “ Must have lost ejose on a 
thousand Haps.” ” Bank walked into himand so on—comments as free 
froBV. any tone of sympathy as the proudest heart could possibly have 
asked for. But even these were easier to bear than the little playful 
cajoleries of Mrs. Bicketts on his supposed successes. 

Knowing him to be a frequent winner, and hearing from Scroope the 
large sums he occasionally carried away, she invariably accosted him with 
some little jesting rebuke on his "dreadful luck”—that “wicked good 
fortune”—^that would follow him in everything and everywhere. 

Purvis had been a close spectator of all that went on, tliis unlucky even¬ 
ing, and was actually occupied with his pencil in calculating the losses 
when Peter entered the room. 

" He had above eighteen or twenty bank-notes of a th-thousand francs,” 
cried he, " when he be-be-began the evening. They are all gone now 1 He 
played at least a dozen ‘ rouleaux’ of fifty Naps.; and as to the bag, I can 
m-make no guess how m-m-:much it held.” 

" Pll tell you then. Sir,” said Peter, good-humouredly, as he just over¬ 
heard the last remark. " The bag held three hundred and eighty Na¬ 
poleons : and as you’re pretty correct iu the other items, you’ll not be far 
from the mark by adding about fifty or sixty Naps, for little bets here and 
there.” 

"What coolness—what stoical indifference!” whispered Mrs. Bicketts to 
Martha, but loud enough for Dalton to hear. " That is so perfectly Irish; 

. they can be as impetuous as the Italian, and possess all the self-restraint 
and impassive bearing of the Indian warrior.” 

"But w-w-why did you go cm, when luck was a-a-gainst you ?” 

'.-Who told me it was against me till I lost all my money P” cried 
Dalton. “If the first'reverse was to make a man feel beat, it would be a 
very cowardly world, Mr. Purvis.” 

"Intensely Irish!” sighed Mrs. Bicketts. 

" Well, maybe it is,” broke in Peter, who was not iu a mood to accept 
Anything iU;a complimentary sense. "Irish it may be; and as you re¬ 
marked a minute ago, we’re little better than savages-” 

“ Oh, Mr. Dalton-rdem: Mr. D^ton 1" 

p"No matter; I’m not angry, Ma’am. The newspapers says as bad'-^ay, 
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worsB, every day of the week. But what I'm observing is, that the man 
that could teach me how to keep my money, could never have taught me 
how to win it. You know the old proverb about the * faint heart,’ Mr. 
Purvis ?” 

“ Yes; but I—I—I don’t want a f-f-fair lady!” 

“ PaLx! I believe ^ou’re right there, my little chap,” said Peter, laugh¬ 
ing heartily, and at once recovering all his wonted good-humour at the 
sound of his own raellow-toncd mirth j and in this pleasant mood he ^ve 
an arm Jo each of Lis fair companions, and led them into the supper-room. 
There was an ostentatious desire for display in the order Dalton gave that 
evening to the waiter. It seemed as if he wished to appear perfectly in-, 
diiferent about his losses. The table was covered with a costly profusion 
that attracted general notice. Wines of the rarest and most precious 
vintages stood on the sideboard. Dalton did the honours with even more 
than his accustomed gaiety. There was a stimulant in that place at the 
head of the table—^there was some magical induence in the duty of Host 
that never failed with him. The sense of sway^ud power that ambitious 
minds feel in liigh and pre-eminent stations wer^ll his, as he sat at the top 
of his board; and it must be owned, that with many faults of manner, and 
many short-comings on the score of taste, yet Peter did the honours of his 
table well and gracefully. 

Certain is it Mrs. Ricketts and her friends thought so. Zoe was in per¬ 
fect ecstasies at the readiness of his repartees, and the endless variety of 
liis anecdotes. He reminded her at once of Sheridan and “poor dear 
Mirabeau,” and various other “beaux esprits’’ she used to live-with, 
Martha listened to him with sincere pleasure. Purvis grew very tipsy in 
the process of his admiration, and the old'General, suddenly brought back 
to life and memory, under the iuflnence of champagne, thought him so like 
Jack Trevor, of the Engineers, that he blubbered out, “I think I’m listening 
to Jack. . It’s poor Trevor over again 

Was it any wonder if in such intoxications Peter forgot all his .late re¬ 
verses, nor ever remembered them till ho had wished his company good 
night, and found himself alone in his own chamber. Pecuniary difdcmties 
were no new thing to Dalton, and it would not have interfered with his 
pleasant dreams that night had the question been one of thoso ordinary 
demands which he well knew howto resist or evade by many a legal sleight 
and many an illegal artifice; but here was a debt of honour; he had given 
his name, three or four times during the evening, for large sums, lost on, 
the very instant they were borrowed! These must be repaid on the nejtt 
day; hut how, he knew not. How he “stood” in Abel Kraus’s hordes he 
had not the remotest idea. It might be^with a balance, or it might be vnth 
a deficit. All he really knew was, that he had latterly drawn &;gely, and 
spent freely; and, as Abel always smiled and aeemed satisfiect Peter Mn- 
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eluded that his affairs needed no surer or safer eyidenccs of prosperity. 
To have examined ledgers and day-books with such palpable proofs of sol¬ 
vency, would have been, in his eyes, an act of as great absurdity as that of 
a man who would not believe in the sunshine till he had first consulted the 
thermometer! 

" I must see Abel early to-morrow. Abel will setrtt all right,” were the 
conclusions to which he dways came back; and if not very clearly evident 
how, why, or by what means, still he was quite satisfic'd that honest Kraus 
would extricate him from every difficulty. “ The devil go with it for black 
and red,” said he, as he lay down in his bed. “ I’d have plenty of cash in 
my pocket for everything this night, if it wasn’t for that same table; and 
an ugly game it is as ever a man played. Shuffle and cut; faites your 
'jeuj’ thirty-four—thirty-three; red wins—black loses; there’s the whole 
of it; sorrow more on’t, except the sad heart that comes afterwards!” 
These last words he uttered with a deep sigh, and then turned his face to 
the plUpw. 

He passed a restless,^verisli night; the sleep being more hai-as.sing 
than even his waking moments, disturbed as it was by thoughts of all he 
had lately gone through. All the tremendous excitement of the play-tabic, 
heightened by the effect of wine, made up a wild, chaotic confusion in his 
brain, that was almost madness. He awoke repeatedly, too, eager for day¬ 
light, and the time to call upon honest Abel. At these times he would 
pace his room up and down, framing the speeches by which he meant to 
open the interview. Kraus was familiar with his usual “ pleas.” With 
Ireland and her stereotyped distresses he was thoroughly conversant, 
i'amine, fever, potato-rot, poor-rates, emigration, and eviction, were themes 
he could have idmost discussed himself; but all he recognised in them was 
an urgent demand for money, and an occasion for driving the very hardest 
of bargains. The Bussian remittances had been less regular of late; so at 
least Abel averred, for Balton neither knew, nor tried to know, any details. 
The dates were frequently inconvenient, and the places of payment often¬ 
times remote. Still, Abel was civil—nay, almost cordial; and what can any 
man ask for more than a smile from his Banker! 

Dalton was quite at case on one point, Kraus' was sure to know nothing 
of his late losses at play; in fact, out of his little den wherein he sat he 
seemed to be aware of nothing in the whole wide world. A small " sKp,” 
which arrived each morning from Frankfort, told him the current exchanges 
.of the day., The faces of his clients revealed all the rest. But Dalton was 
greatly deceived on this point. There was not the slightest incident of 
Baden with which he was not familiar, nor any oocurrence in its life of dis¬ 
sipation on which he was uninfonqcd. His knowledge was not the offspring 
of any taste for seani^ or any liking for the secret gossiping of society. 
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No; his was a purely practical and professional information. The Arch- 
duke, who had lost so heavily at “roulette,” would need a loan on the 
morrow; the Count, who was about to elope with the Marchioness, must 
have, bills ^n i'uris; the Colonel, who had shot the Baron in' a duel, 
couldn’t escape over the frontier without money. In a word, every vice 
and iniquity seemed )' e tributaries of his trade; and whether to consum¬ 
mate their wicLcducss, or escape its penalty, men must lirst come to Abel 
Kraus! 

To see him crounhing behind his little desk, poring over the scattered 
fruginc'uts of dirty papers, which were his only books, you would never have 
susimetcd that he had a thought above the mystic calculations before him. 
Watehikim more narrowly, however, and you will perceive that not a figure 
can cross the street and approach his door without meeting a shrewd, quick 
glauec from those dark eyes ; while a hunt muttering sound betrays his de¬ 
tection of the visitor’s ohjeci. 

Lung, llicn, before Dalton swaggered up 1,o tbe moiiey-chauger’s den, 
Abel knew every circumstaucc of the previous nigbl , and liad actually before 
liiiu oil lii.s desk a correct account of all the sums lie Lad lost at play. Abel 
was not unprepared for such tiiliiigs. Dalton was precisely tbe man to rush 
licadhnig into play tbe monieiit fortune turned with him, and the Jiaiig of 
defeat was added to the hittenioss of a loss; Abel only wondered that the 
reverse had not conic earlier. And so he mumbled liclow his breath, as, with 
his hat set jauntily ou oue side, and his hands sluck carelessly beneath his 
coat-tails, Dalton eanic forward. 

!l’d er had .so far “ got up” his air of easy iniliffercnce as to whistle a tunc, 
but, .somehow, as be drew nearer to the door, the sounds waxed fainter and 
fainter, mid, before he bad crossed the tlircsliold, had sunk away into the 
cadence of a lii-avy sigli. Abel never looked up as tlie other entered, but, 
afl’ecting the dec]iesl preoecupatiou, went ou with his figures. 

“ Morrow, Abel,” said Dalton, as he tlirew himself into a chair, and, re¬ 
moving his hat, began to wipe his forehead with his handkerchief. “ This is 
a murdering hot day. It’s not ton yet, and the sun’s roasting!” 

“ Fine weather for de harve.st, Herr von Dalton, but a Icetlc rain do no 
harm.” 

“ Faix! I think not—neither to man nor beast!” 

Abel grinned at the brawny throat and massive proportions tliai. seemed 
so unequal to .smstabi the heat, hut said nothing. 

“ How’s the exchange, Abel?” said Peter—“how’s the exchange t”’ 

Now, ill justice to our w'orlliy friend Dalton, we must own that he put 
this question without having the very remotest idea of its iricauiiig. Au 
inscription from the tomb of the Pharaohs would have been to the full as 
intelligible to him as an abstract from tl'e " City Article.” He asked it as 



tad/* said 

*'•* Dc Mongolian loaa is 4e reason,” rejoined Abel. 

Dalton gave a gronlt^ might mean aasen| or displeasure with that view 
k)f the case, but did trest himself with more. 

“ Dey will not takb db scrip at eighty-two, and I tink dey are right.” 

“ Fail 1 I dpa^ doubt but that they are!” chin^ in Peter. 

^ ^ ^ ^ sebt^%. It is mines 

diit aro hypotheked—^how you call it—iviiat yoa say, ‘hypo- 

Dilton was completely puzzled now, and could only scratch his car—his 
invariable symptom of utter discomfiture. 

" ^Tis no matter,” cried Abel, with a gratmg, harsh laugh. “ Dey promise, 
and bb pay; and iit is very bad—ha 1 ha! ha!” 

Now Dalton joined in the laugh, but with as ill a grace as need be. 

"D^ promise, and dey no pay, Herr von Dalton!” repeated the Jew, 
ias^ as he could not tear himself away from so ex- 

cdl^t a jest. "Dey borrow, dat dey may make explorations—^how you cidl 
dem .**—^wit oder men’s money. If dey do win, well! if dey lose—bah! 
dey are bankrupt!” 

Now all these allusions were of the most provoking character to poor 
Dalton, who could not help feeling a very different sympathy for the Mou- 
gdhans from that expressed by Abel Kraus. “ Who knows what difficul¬ 
ties they’re m—maybe they’d pay it if they could,” muttered he, as ha 
slaved Ifib beot with his cane, and fell into a musing fit. 

“ ki^tzerof my moneys ; I can tell dmn ^t!’' 

'hk 

put up the scii!i,l£bet'* said Di^ten, dn 
Imiglh ^'1 want to see the inside of that little iron trunk there.” 2 

“ You aa want mon^, Herr von Dtdton!” exclaimed the other, in amazP 
shent. "Yud. nowant money! Ton daw eig^ hundred florin onTues- 
iday s yon lij^lfear hundred on Wedne^ay evening, and seven rouleaux of 
NapderaiS; wjji^rdjg’ ag«n I send you twenty thousand &anc!” 

'« A|i tme—W ot 4 of it,” said Dalton; " but there’s no use telling 
a hnngiy man abo^^li^jllMant dinner he ate last wetdr! The short of l^o 
iter IB, I want oalb WMKi 


appeared to re 


bin, and then said, ” If A 
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” Faix! it will Bot. I want five hundred Naps., at the Tory least.” 

Kraus threw down his pen, and stared at him without speaking. 

“ One would thiuk from your faee, Abel, that I was asking for a loan of 
the National Debt. I said five hundred Naps.!” 

Abel shook his h".; d mournfully, and merely muttered “ Ja! ja!” to him¬ 
self. “ We will looktfver de account, Herr von Dalton,” said he at last; 
“ perhaps I am wrong, I no say, I am sure; but I tink—dat is, I believe— 
you overdraw very much your credit.” 

“Well, supposing I did; is it the first time?” said Dalton, angrily. 
*' Ain’t I as good a man now as I was before ?” 

“ You are a very goot man, I know well; a very goot and a very pleasant 
man; but you know dc old German proverb, ‘ Das Gut ist nicht Gelt.’ ” 

“ I never hoard it till now,” muttered Peter, sulkily; “ but if a robber in 
this country put a pistol to your head, he’d be sure to have a proverb to jus¬ 
tify him! But to come to the point; can I have the money ?” 

“ I fear very mush-No!” was the dry response. 

‘'No—is it?” cried Dalton, starting up from his seat; “did you say 
no ?” 

Kraus nodded twice, slowly and deliberately. 

“ Them bad luck to the rap ever you’ll see more of uiy money,” cried 
Peter, pEissionately. “ You old Jewish thief, I ought to have known you 
long ago; fifty, sixty, seventy per cent. I was paying for the use of my 
own cash, and every bill I gave as good as the Bank paper! Ain’t you 
ashamed of yourself, tell me that—ain’t you downright ashamed of your¬ 
self?” 

“ I tink not; I liave no occasions for shame,” said the other, calmly. 

“ Paix! I believe you there,” retorted Dalton. “ Your line of life doesn’t 
offer many opportunities of blushing. But if I can’t bring you to know 
shame, maybe I can teach you to feel sorrow. Our defOing is ended from 
this day out. Peter Dalton doesn’t know you more! He never saw you! 
he never heard of your name! D’ye mind me now? None of’your 
boasting among the English here tliat you have Mr. Dalton’s business. 
If I liear of your saying it, it’s not a contradietion will satisfy me. Under- 
stand me well—it’s not to leave a mark of friendship that I’ll come in here 
again 1” 

The fierce tone in which Dalton said these words, and the gesture he 
made with a tremendous walking-stick, were certainly well calculated to 
excite Abel’s terrors, who, opening a little movable pane of the window, 
looked out into the street, to assure himself of succour in case of need. 

" What’s the use of family, rank, or fortune,” cried Dalton, indignantly, 
as he paced up and down the little shop, ’n a perfect frenzy of passion, “ if 
a little dirty Jew, with a face like a rat-terrier, can insult you ? My uncle 
is one of the first men in Austria, and my daughter’s a Princess; and 
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there’s a ereatnre you wouldn’t touch with the tong's has the impiidenre 

to—to—to-” Evidently the precise offence did not at once oceoi' to 

Dalton’s memory, for, after several effen-ts to round off his jdirase—“to out¬ 
rage me—to outrage me!” he cried, -with the satisfaction of one who had 
found a missing object. 

ATcariwhilc Abel, who had gradually resumed his foiwagc, was busily en¬ 
gaged iu some deep and intricate calculations, frequently referring to a 
number of ill-scrawled sevap.s of paper on a file before him, not heeding, if 
he heard, the storm around him. 

“ Dere, Saar,” said he at length, as he pushed a slip of paper towards 
Dalton—” dere, Saar; our affairs is closed, as you say. Dcrc i.s your debit 
—eighteen hundred and seventy-tree florins, ‘ convcnzioii money.’ Dere 
may be lectlc charges to be added for commissions and odcr tings; luit dat 
is de chief sum which you pay, now.” 

There was a sharp emphasis on the last monosyllabic that made .L)altoii 
start. 

‘‘I’ll look over it; I’ll compare it with my books at home,'’ sail! he, 
haughtily, as he stuffed the slip of ptipcr into his wtusicoat-pockci. 

“ Den, you no pay to-day ?” asked Abel. 

“ Nor to-morrow, nor the day after, nor, maytie, a while lotigev,” said 
Dalton, with ;i composure he well knew how to feel in like circumstiinees. 

Very well, den; I will have securities. I will iiavc bail for my mouevs 
before tree o’clock this day. Dere is ;lc sommaiiou before do Tribnn.'il, 
llerr von Dalton.” And he handed a printed document, .sfamjtcd with the 
official seal of a law court, acro.ss the table. “You will see,” added the .lew, 
with a malicious grin, “ dat I was not unprepared for all dis. Abel Kraus 
is only an old Jew, but he no let dc Gentile cheat him!” 

Dalton was stumicd by the suddenness of this attack. The coolly- 
plauneil game of tie other so overmatched all the passionate outbreak of 
Ills own temper, that be felt himself mastered at once by his wily anta¬ 
gonist. 

“ To the- devil I fling your summons >” cried he, savagely. “ 1 can’t even 
read it.” 

“ Your avocat will explain it all. He will tell you dat if yon no jmy de 
moneys herein charged, nor give a goot and sufficient surety dereof licforo 
de Civil Gericht, dis day, dat you will be consign to de prison of de State 
at Carlsruhe, dere to remain your ‘ Icbcn lang,’ if so be you never f>ay.” 

“ Arrest me for debt the day it’s demanded!” cried Dalton, whose no- 
tioiis of the law’s delay were not a little shocked by such peremptory pro¬ 
ceedings. 

“ It is in CrimiDal as well as iu Civil Gericht to dr.aw on a Banker beyond 
your moneys, and no pay, on demand.” 

“ There’s justice for you!” cried Dalton, passionately. “ Highway rob- 
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bi'ry, liousobrcakin"’, is dccenter. There’s some courage, at least, ixi them! 
Hut 1. wouldn’t believe you if you were cu your oath. There isn’t such a 
law in Europe, nor in the East ‘ liigics !’ ” 

Alud grinned, but never uttered a word. 

“ So, any ould llii''f, then, ciin trump up a charge against a man—can 
scud him oil' to gao.—before lie can look around him!” 

‘ If he do make false charge, ho can be condom to de galleys,” was the 
aim reply. 

“And what’s the use of that?” cried Dalton, in a transport of rage. 
'• Isn’t the gallcy.s as good a life as sitting there ? Isn’t it as manly a 
tiling to strain at an oar as to sweat a guinea?” 

“ 1 am a Burgher of the Grand Duchy,” said Abel, boldly, “ and if you 
defame me, it shall, be before witnesses!” And as ho spoke he threw wide 
ihe window', so that the passers-by might bear wdiat took place. 

Dalton’s face became pui'ple; the veins in bis forehead swelled like a 
t liick cordage, and he seemed almost bursting with suppressed passion, 
i'or an instant it was even doubtful if he could master his struggling WTalh. 
At last he gi-aspcd the, heavy chair he had been sitting on, and, dashing it’ 
down on the ground, broke it into atoms; and then, with an execration in 
Irish, the very soniid of wliicli rang like a curse, he strode out of the shop, 
and hastened down the street. 

Many a group of iiicn-y children, many a morning exenrsionist returning 
from his donkey-ride, remarked the large old man, who, niutteriug and ges- 
iiculaliiig as he w’ent, strode along the causeway, not heeding nor n .lieing 
tliosc around liim. Others made way for him as for one it were nni safe to 
ohslruct, and none ventured a word as he passed by. On he wont, careless 
of ihe burning heat and tbc hot rays of the sun—against which already 
many a “jalousie” was closed, and many an awning spread—up the main 
street of the town, across the “Platz,” and then took his way up one of the 
steep and narrow lanes which led towards the upper town. To see him, 
nothing could look more purpose-like than his pace and the manner c;f his 
going; and yet he knew nothing of where he walked nor whither the patli 
led him. A kind of instinct directed his steps into an old and oft-followed 
track, hut liis tlioughts were bent on other objects. He neither saw ihc 
balf-tcrrificd glances that were turned on him, nor marked how they who 
wore washing at the fountain ceased their work, as he passed, to stare at 
him. 

At last he reached tlie upper town; emerging from which by a steep 
flight of narrow stone stc.ps, he gained a little terraced spot of ground, 
crossed by two rows of linden-trees, under whose shade he had often sat 
of an evening to watch the sunset over^he plain. He did not halt here, 
but passing across the grassy sward, made for a small low house which 
stood at the angle of the terrace. Tlic shutters of the shop-window were 
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closed, but a low half-door permitted n view of the interior; leaning over 
which, Dalton remained for several minutes, as if lost in deep reverie. 

The silent loneliness of the little shop at first appeared to engross idl his 
attention, but after a while other thoughts came slowly llitteruig through 
his muddy faculties, and with a deep-drawn sigh he said, 

“ Dear me! but I thought we were living here sjill! It’s droll enough 
how one can forget himself! Hans, Hans Rofeckle, my man!” cried he, 
beating with his stick against the doors as he called out. “llauscrl! 
Hans, I say! Well, it’s a fine way to keep a shop! How does the crea¬ 
ture know but I’m a lady that would buy half the gimcracks in the place, 
and he’s not to be found! That’s what makes these devils so poor—they 
never mind their business. ’Tis nothing but fun and diversion they think 
of the whole day long. There’s no teaching them that there’s nothing like 
‘ indhustry!’ What makes us the finest people under the sun ? Work— 
nothing but work! I’m sure I’m tired telling him so! Hans, arc you 
asleep, Hans lloeckle?” No answer followed this summons, and now 
Dalton, after some vain efforts to unbolt the door, strode over it into the 
shop. “ Falx! I don’t wonder that you liadn’t a lively business,” said he, 
as he looked around at the half-stocked shelves, over wliich dust and cob¬ 
webs were .spread like a veil. “ Sorrow a thing I don’t know as well as I 
do my gaiters ! There’s the same soldiers, and that’s the woodcutter wifh 
the matches on his back, and there’s the little cart Frank mended for him! 
Poor Frank, where is he now, I wonder ?” Dalton sighed heavily as he 
continued to run his eye over the various articles all familiar to him long 
ago. “ What’s become of Hans?” cried he at last, aloud; “if it wasn’t au 
honest place he wouldn’t have a stick left! To go away and leave every¬ 
thing at sixes and sevens—well, well, it’s wonderful!” 

Dalton ascended the stairs—every step of which was well known to him 
—to the upper story, where he used to live. The door was unfastened, 
and the rooms were just as he had left them—even to the little table at 
whieh NcUy used to sit beside the window. Nothing was changed; a 
bouquet of faded flowers—the last, perhaps, she had ever plucked in that 
garden—stood in a glass in the window-sill; and so like was all to the 
weU-remembered past, that Dalton almost thought he hoard her footstep 
on the floor. 

“ WeU, it was a nice little quiet spot, any way!” said he, as he sank into 
a ehair, and a heavy tear stole slowly along his cheek. " Maybe it would 
have been weE for me if I never left it! With all our poverty we spent 
many a pleasant night beside that hearth, and many’s the happy day we 
passed in that wood there. To be sure, wc were all together, then! that 
makes a difference! instead of oce here, another there, God knows when (o 
meet, if ever 1 

“ 1 used to fret many a time about our being so poor, but I was wrong 
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after all, for we divided our troubles amongst us, and that left a small share 
for eadh; but there’s Nelly now, pining away—i don’t know for what, but 
I see it plain enough; and hero am I myself with a heavy heart this day; 
and sure, who ean tell if Kate, great as she is, hasn’t her sorrows; and poor 
Prank, ’tis many a h: i thing, perhaps, he has to bear. 1 believe in reality 
we were better then!” « 

lie arose, and walked about the room; now, stopping before each well- 
remombered object; now, shaking his head in mournful acquiescence with 
some unspoken regret; he went in turn through each chamber, and then, 
passing from the room that Imd been Nelly’s, he descended a little zigzag, 
rickety stair, by which Hans had contrived to avoid injuring the gnarled 
branche.s of a fig-tree that grew beneath. Dalton now found himself in the 
garden; but how unlike w'hat it had been! Once, the perfection of bloom¬ 
ing richness and taste—the beds without a weed, the gravel trimly raked 
and shining, bright channels of limpid water running amid the flowers, and 
b(‘!iutifnl birds of gay plumage caged beneath the shady shrubs—now, all 
was overrun with rank grass and tall weeds; the fountains were dried up, 
the flowers trodden down—even the stately yew hedge, the massive growth 
of a century, was broken by the depredations of the mountain cattle. All 
was waste, neglect, and desolation. 

“ I’d not know the place—it is not like itself,” muttered Dalton, sorrow¬ 
fully. “I never saw the like of this before. There’s the elegant fine 
plants dying for want of care 1 and the rose-trees rotting just for want of a 
little water! To think'of how he laboured late and early here, and to see 
it now! He used to call them carnations his children; there was one 
Agnes, and there was another Undine—indeed, I believe that was a lily ; 
and 1 think there was a Nelly, too; droll enough to make out they were 
Christians I but sure, they did as well; and he watched after them as close ! 
aud ay, and stranger than all, he’d sit and talk to them for hours. It’s a 
(pmre. world altogether; but maybe it’s our own fault that it’s not better; 
aud perhaps we ought to give in more to each other’s notions, aud not sneer 
at whims aud fancies when they don’t please ourselves.” 

It was while thus ruminating, Dalton entered a little arbour, whoso 
trellised walls and roof had been one of the triumphs of Hanscrl’s skill. 
Kuiu, howeve.", had now fallen on it, and the drooping branches and straggling 
tendrils hung mournfully down <hi all sides, covering the stone table, and 
even the floor, with their vegetation. As Dalton stood, sad and sorrow- 
struck at this desolation, he jtcrceivcd the figure of Hans himself, as, half- 
hidden by the leaves, he sat in his accustomed seat. His head was uncovered, 
but his hair fell in great masses on either side, and with his long beard, now 
neglected aud untrimmed, gave him an imusually wild and savage look. A 
book lay open on liis knees, hut his hands were crossed over it, and his eyes 
were upturned as if in reverie. 
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Dalton felt half ashamed at accosting him; there was something un¬ 
gracious in the wav he had quitted the poor Dwarf’s dwelling; there had 
been a degree of estrangement for weeks before between ihein, and alto¬ 
gether ho knew that he had ill-requited all tlie unselfisli kindness of the 
little toy-seller; so (hat he would gladly have retired willioui being noticed, 
when Hans suddenly turned and saw him. <• 

It was almost wdth a cry of surprise llans called out his name. 

“This is kind of you, llcrr von Daltou. Is the, Traulein- ” lie 

stofiped and looked eagerly around. 

“No, Haiiserl,” said Dalton, answering to the lialf-cxpressed question, 
“ Nelly isn’t with me ; I came up alone. Indeed, to tell the truth, 1 found 
myself here without well knowuig why or liow. Old habit, 1 sujipose, led 
me, for I was thinking of .something else.” 

“ Tliey were kind thoughts that guided your steps,” said the Dwarf, in 
accents of deep gratitude, “for I have been lonely of late.” 

“ Why don’t yon come clown and sec us, Hauserl ? It’s not so far oil", 
and you know Ncliy is .always glad to .see you.” 

“It is true,” said the Dwarf, mournfully.” 

“ You were always a good friend to us, llanscrl,” said Dalton, taking tlie 
other’s hand and pressing it cordially; “ and falx! as the world goes,” 
added he, sighing, “ there’s many a tiling na.sier found than a friend.” 

“Tiic rich can have all—even frieudship,” muttered llans, lowly. 

“ 1 don’t know that, Hans; I’m not so sure, you’re rigid, there.” 

“ They buy it,” said the. Dwarf, with a fierce eimrgy, “ as they can buy 
everything: the pearl for which the diver hazards life—the gem tliat t he 
polisher has grown blind over—the fur for wliich the hunter has shed Jiis 
heart’s blood. And yet when the>.’vc got them they have not got content.” 

“ Ay, that’s true,” sighed Dalton. “ I suppose nobody is satisfied in 
this world.” 

“But they can be if they will but look upward,” cried Hans, enthusia,s- 
tically. “If they will learn to think humbly of themselves, and on how 
slight a claim they possess all tlic blessings of their lot—if they will but 
bethink them that the sun and the flowers, the ever-rolling sea, and the 
leafy forest, tire aU their inheritance—^that for them, ns for all, tlie orgmi 
peals through the dim-vaulted aisle with promises of eternal happiness; and 
lastly, that, with all the wild contentions of men’s passions, there is ever 
gushim' Up in the human heart a well of kind and affeetionatc thouglits— 
like,springs wo read of, of j)urc water amid the salt ocean, and which, 
takeff'at'the source, arc sweet and good to drink from. Men arc not so Did 
by nature; it is the prizes for which they struggle; the goals they strive, 
for, eorru])t them! Make of this foir earth a gambling-table, and you will 
liavc all the base jmssions of the gamester around it.” 

“Bad luck to it for gambling,” said Dallon, whose, iiitclligciico was just 
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ablf! to grasp at the illustration, “ I wish I’J never seen a card; and that 
reiihuds me, Hans, that maybe you’d give me a bit of advice. There was a 
run against me last night in (hat thieving jdace. The ‘red’ came up four¬ 
teen times, and l, ba ■. ng against it every time, sometimes ten, sometimes 
twenty—ay, liiix! a-, .ligh as tifty ‘Naps.’ You may think what a squeeze I 
got! And when I went to ould Kraus this morning, this is what he sticks 
in my hand instead of a roll of bank-notes.” YVitli these words Dalton 
presmiled to Hams the piintcd summons of the “Tribunal.” 

“ A (ieriehts-lluf!” said Hans, with a voice of deep reverence, for lie en¬ 
tertained a most German terror for the law and its autliorily. “ This is a 
serious alliiir.” 

“ I snjipose it, is,” sighed Dalton; “ but 1 liojie we’re in u Cliristiau 
country, wliere the law is open V” 

Hans nodded, and I’clcr went on ; 

“ Wliat 1 mean is, that nothing can be done in a hurry—that when we 
have a man on our side, he can oppose and obstruct, and give delays, pick¬ 
ing a hole here aud finding a flaw there ; asking for vouchers for this and 
proofs for that, and llien waiting for witnesses that never come, and looking 
for papers iliat never existed; making Chancery of it, Hans, my boy— 
making Chauecrj of it.” 

“Not here—not with us!” said Hans, gravely. “Yon must answer to 
this cliargc to-day, aud before four o’clock, too, or to-morrow there will lie 
a writ of * contmnacy’ against you. You haven’t got the money r” 

“ Of course 1 haven't, nor a ten-pound note towards it."’ 

“ Then you must provide security.” 

“ ’Tis easy said, my lill.le man, but it is not so easy dealing with human 
beings as with the liltio wooden figures in your shop beyond.” 

“ There must be ‘ good and substantial bail,’ as the summons declares; 
such as will satisfy the Court,” said Hans, who seemed at once to have be¬ 
come a man of acute worldly perception at sight of this iirinfed document. 

“ Security—bail!” exclaimed Dalton. “ You might as well ask Eobinsuu 
Crusoe vvho’d be godfather to his child on the Desert Island. There’s not 
a man, woman, or child in the place would give me a meal’s meal. There’s 
not a house I could shelter my head in for one night; and see now,” criixl 
ho, carried away by an impulse of passiomde excitement, “ it isn’t by way 
of disparagement I say it to this little town—for the world all over is the 
same—^thc more you give the less you. get! Treat them with champagne 
aud venison; send money to this one, make presents to that, aud the day 
luek turns with you, tlie best word they’ll liave for you is, ‘ He was a-waste¬ 
ful, careless devil—couldn’t keep it when he had it—lived always above liis 
means—all hand and mouth.’ It’s a kiyd friend that will vouchsafe as much 
as ‘ Poor fellow—I’m sorry for him !’ ” 

“ Aud to what end is w'calth,” cried Hans, bohlly, “ if it but conduce to 
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this ? Are the friends 'well chosen who can behave thus ? Are the hospi¬ 
talities well bestowed that meet such return? or is it not rather selfishness 
is paid baek in the same base coin that it uttered ?” 

“For the matter of that,” said Dalton, anp-ily, “Inever found that 
vulgar people was a bit more grateful than their betters, nor low mmuicrs 
any -n'arrantry for high principles ; and when one is to ho shipwrecked, it’s 
better to go down in a ‘ seventy-four* than be drowned out of a punt in a 
mill-pond.” 

“It’s past noon ah-eady,” said Hans, pointing to the sun-dial on his 
house. “ There’s little time to be lost.” 

“ And as little to be gained,” muttered Dalton, moodily, as he strolled 
out into the garden. 

“ Let me have this paper,” said Hans; “I-n'ill sec the Herr Kraus myself, 
and try if something cannot be done. With time, I suppose, you could 
meet this claim ?” 

“ To be sure I could, when my remittances arrive—when my instalments 

arc paid up—when my rents come in—^when-” He was about to add, 

“when luck changes,” but he stopped himself just in time. 

“ There need he no dilBculty if you can be certain,” said Hans, slowly. 

“ Certain!—and of what is a man certain in this life F” said Dalton, in 
his tone of moralising. “Wasn’t I certain of the Corrig-O’Ncal e.state? 
W'^asn’t I certain of Miles Dalton’s property in the funds ? "Wasn’t I 
certain that if the Parliament wasn’t taken away from us, that I’d have my 
own price for the Borough of Knockuascanelera ?—and sorrow one of the 
three ever came to me. Ay, no later than last night, wasn’t I certain that 
black would come up-” 

“ When I said certain,” broke in Hans, “ I meant so far as human fore¬ 
sight could pledge itself; but I did not speak of the chances of the play- 
table. If your expectations of payment rest on these, do not talk of them 
as certainties.” 

“ What’s my estates for ? Where’s my landed property ?” cried Dalton, 
indignantly. “ To hear you talk, one would think I was a Chevalier of 
Indhustry, as they call them.” 

“ I ask your pardon, Herr,” said Hans, humbly. “ It is in no spirit of 
idle curiosity tliat I speak; less still, with any wish to offend you. I will 
now see what is best to do. You may leave idl in my hands, and by four 
o’clock, or live at furthest, you shall hear from me.” 

“That’s sensible—that’s friendly,” cried Dalton, shaking the other’s 
hand warmly, and really feeling the most sincere gratitude for the kindness. 

If there was any act of friendship he particularly prized, it was the inter¬ 
vention that should relieve him of the anxiety and trouble of a diflicult 
negotiation, and leave him, thoughtless and careless, to stroll about, neither 
thinking of the present nor uneasy for the future. The moment such an 
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office had devolved upon another, Dalton felt relieved of all sense of re¬ 
sponsibility before bis own conscience; and, although the question at issue 
were his own welfare or ruin, he ceased to think of it as a personal matter. 
Like his countryman, who consoled himself when the house was in flames 
by thinking “ he was only a lodger,” he actuiilly forgot his own share of 
peril by reflecting Jii the other interests that were at stake. And the same 
theory that taught him to leave his soul to his Priest’s care, and his health 
to his Doctor’i), made him quite satisfied when a friend had charge of his 
honour or his fortime. 

It was as comfortable a kind of fatalism as need be ; and, assuredly, to 
have seen Peter’s face as he now descended the steps to the lower town, it 
would he rash to deny that he wms not a sincere believer in his philosophy. 
No longer absent in air and clouded in look, he had a smile and a pleasant 
word for all who passed him; and now, with a jest for this one, and “ a 
kreutzer” for that, he held on his way, with a tail of beggars and children 
iiftcr him, all attracted by that singular mesmerism which draws around 
certiiiu men everything that is vagrant and idle—from the cripple at the 
crossing to the half-starved cur-dog without an owner. 

This gift wms, indeed, his; and whatever was penniless, and friendless, 
and houseless, seemed to feel they had a claim on Peter Dalton. 


ClIAPTEll XVIII. 

THIS LAST STAKE OK ALL. 

Dalton found his little household on the alert at his return home, for 
Mrs. Ricketts had just received an express to inform her that her “ two 
dearest friends on earth” were to arrive that evening in Baden, and she was 
busily engaged in arranging a little fete for their reception. All that poor 
Nelly knew of the expected guests was, that one was a distinguished soldier, 
and the other a uo less illustrious diplomatist; claims which, for the reader’s 
illumination, we beg to remark were embodied in the persons of Colonel 
Haggcistonc and Mr. Poglass. Most persons in Mrs. Ricketts’s position 
would have entertained some scruples about introducing a reinforcement to 
the already strong garrison of the villa, and would have been disposed to 
the more humble but safe policy enshrined in the adage of “ letting well 
alone.” But she had a spirit far above such small ambitions, and saw that 
, the Dalton hospitalities were capable of what, in parliamentary phrase, is 
i called a “ most extended application.” , 

By the awe-struck air of Nelly, and the overweening delight manifested 
by her father, Zoc perceived the imposing effect of great names upon both. 
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and so successfully did she myslify the descripliou of her two coaiiii" fncndii, 
that an uninterested listener might readily have set them down for the Duke 
and Prince Mettcrnich, unless, indeed, that the praises she lavished on them 
would have seemed even excessive for such greatness. A triumphal arch 
was erected lialf-way up the avenue, over which, in llowery initials, were to 
be seen the letters “13.” and “P.,” symbols to represent “ Bayard” and 
“ Puffendorfunder which guise Uaggerstone and vhc Consul were to be. 
I’cpresented. Strings of coloured lamps were to be festooned ahjiig the 
approach, over which an Irish huiT) was to be exldbitcd in a transparency, 
with the very original inscription of “ Caed MiUe failtha,” in Celtic letters 
beneath. 

The Banquet—the word dinner was strictly proscribed for tlnil; day—was 
to be arrayed in the ball, where Dalton wiis to preside, if possible, with an 
IrLsh crown upon bis head, supported by Nelly as the Genius of Irisli Music; 
and Zoc herself in a composite character—hiJf Empress, half Projilictess—a 
.something between Sappho and the Queen of Sheba; Martha, for the con¬ 
venience of her various household cares, was to he costumed as a Tyrolese 
host ess; and Purvis, iii a dress of flesh-coloured web, was to represent 
Mercuiy, sent on purpose from above to deliver a message of welcoitic to 
the arriving guests. As for the General, there was a great doubt wlieiher 
he ought to be Behsariiis or Suwairow, for, being nearly us blind as tlic one 
and as deaf as llic other, his qualifications were about evenly balanced. 

If not insensible to some of the absurdities of I bis notable project, Dalton 
forgot the ridicule in tlic jilcasauter occupation of the bustle, the movement, 
mid the tumult it occasioned, it did Ids Jicinl good to see the lavi.sli wa.ste 
and profusion llrnt went forward. The kitclicn-tablc, a.s it lay spread with 
fruit, fish, and game, might have made a study i'or “ Schneidersand honest 
Peter’s face glow'cd with delight as he sui'veycd a scene so suggestive of con¬ 
vivial llioughts and dissipation. 

“No doubt of it, Nelly,” said be, “but Motlier Ricketts has grand 
notions! She docs the thing like a Princess!” The praise was so far well 
bestowed, that there was something Royal in disiicusing hospitality without 
regarding the cost; while, at the same time, she never entertained the 
gliglilest sentiment of esteem for those in whose favour it was to be 
exercised. Among the very few things she leared iu this world was Ilagger- 
stonc’s “tongue,” wldch she licraclf averred was best conciliated by “giiiug 
occupation to his teeth.” Tlic Banquet was “ got up” with that object, 
while it also gave a favourable opportunity of assuming that unbounded sway 
in Dalton’s household which should set the question of her supremacy at 
rest for ever. 

To this end was poor Msu-tha engaged with puff-paste, and jelhes, and 
whip cream, with wreaths of roses and pyramids of fruit, from dawn till 
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dusk. To tliis cud was Purvis nnarlv driven oiil, of liis mind b}’ endeavour¬ 
ing to got oil' by heart an addi'ess in rhyme, the very first line of which almost 
carried liim off in a lit of oougliing—the word I’uffcndorf being found 
nearly as unmanageable to voice as it was uiisuiled to verse. While poor 
.Belisarius, stripped f rule and compass, deaii'd access to water-colours, 
ludiaji-iuk, or chaiewil, spent a most woeful day of weary expectancy. 

It was, indeed, an awful scene of trouble, fatigue, and exertion on every 
side, adding one more to those million iustauce.s where the pre-iwratiou for 
i he gui;,st has no possilile relation to the degree of esteem he is held in. For 
.so i.s it in the world: our best receptions are decreed to those we care least 
for; “ our friend” is condemned (o the family dinner, while wc lavish 
our fortune on mere acquaintances. In these days the fatted calf would 
not have been killed to commemorate the return of the prodigal, l)ul 
have been melted down into mock-turtle, to feast “ my Lord” or “ your 
(ira(?e.” 

The day Wfu e on, and as the arraiigcnicnl-s drew nearer to eomplction, the 
aaxiciics were turned towards the guests themselves, who were to have 
arrived at five o’clock. It was now six, and yet no sign of their coming 1 
luilly a dozen times had Mrs. Ricketts called Martha from some household 
cares by the adjuration, “Sister Iliiiie, sister Anne, scest thou nobody 
coming?” Mercury li.-ui twice ventured out on the high road, from whicii 
lie was driven back Ijy a posse of hooting and laughing children; and 
Dalton hiai.self paced up and down the terrace in a state of nervous im- 
[laiicnta', not a little stimulated by hunger and certain flying visits he paid 
! lie iced punch, to see if it “ was keeping cool.” 

Tiicrc is, a.s.suredly, little mesmeric relation between the expecting ho.st 
and the lingering guest, or wc should not witness all that we do of our 
friends’ unpuiiclnality in lliis life. AVliat a want of .sympathy between the 
fevcrisli impatience of the one and the careless dalliance of the other! Not 
that we intend this censure to apply to the case before us, for Haggerstone 
bad not the very remotest coueeptiou of the honours that awaited him, and 
jogged along his dusty road with no greater desire to be at the cud of the 
journey than was fairly jusliliable m one who travelled with German post- 
horses and Fogiass for a companion! 

Six o’clock came, and, after another hour of fretful anxiety, it struck 
seven. By this time beef liad become carbon, and fowls were like specimens 
of lava; tlie fish was reduced to the state of a “puree,” while everything 
meant to assume tlic flinty resistance of ice was calmly settling down into a 
fluid existence. Many an architectural device of poor Martlia’.s genius was 
doomed to the fate of her other “ castles,” .and towers and miuaret.s of skilful 
shape dropjied off one by one, like the hopes of her ehihihood. All the tele¬ 
graphic aiuiouiiccmeids from the kitchen were of disasters, but Mrs. 
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Eicketts received the tidings with a Napoleonic calmness; and it was only 
w'hen warned by the gathering darkness over Dalton’s brow that she thought 
it wiser to “give in.” 

Dalton’s ill humour had, however, a different source from that which she 
suspected. It proceeded from the quiet but steady importunity with which 
little Ilans paced up and dow’ii before the door, now appc:iriug before one 
window, now before anotlier, totally insensible to the e'bld discouragement of 
Dalton’s looks, and cvideutly bent on paying no attention to all the signs 
iuid signals intended for his guidance. 

“ Doesn’t he see we’ve company in the house ? Hiisn’t the little creature 
the sense to know that this is no time to be bothering and teasing about 
money ? Has he no decency ? Has he no rcsi)ect for his superiors ?” Such 
were the deep rautteriugs with which Dalton tried to “ blow off the steam” 
of his indignation, while with many a gesture and motion he intimated his 
anger and impatience. “ Faix! he’s like a bailiff out there,” cried he at last, 
ns he issued forth to meet him. Whatever might have been the first angry 
impulses of Ids heart, his second thoughts were far more gentle and well 
disposed as he drew near to Hanserl, who stood, cap in hand, in an attitude 
of deep and respectful attention. 

“ They have aecepted the bail, Herr von Dalton, and this bond needs 
but your signature,” said Hans, mddly, as he held forth a paper towards 
him. 

" Who’s the bail ? Give me the bond,” said Dalton, rapidly; and not 
waiting for the answer to his question, “ where’s the name to be, Hanserl ?” 

“ Here, in tins space,” said the Dwarf, dryly. 

“ That’s soon done, if there’s no more wanting,” rejoined Peter, with a 
laugh. “ ’Tis seldom that writing the same two words costs me so little! 
Won’t you step in, a minute, into the house I’d ask you to stop and eat 
your dinner, but I know you don’t like strangers, and we have company to¬ 
day. Well, well, no offence—another time, maybe, when we’re alone. He’s 
as proud us the devil, that little chap,” muttered be, as he turned back 
within the house; “ I never saw one of his kind that wasn’t. ’Tis only 
creatures with humpbacks and bent shins that never bebeves they can be 
wrong in this world; they have a conceit in themselves that’s wonderful! 
Not that there isn’t good in him, too—he’s a friendly soul as ever I seen! 
There it is now. Peter Dalton’s hand and deedand he surveyed the 
superscription with considerable satisfaction. “ There it is, Hans, and much 
good may it do you!” said he, as he delivered the document with an idr of 
a Prince conferring a favour on a subject. 

“You will bear in mind that Abel Kraus is a hard creditor!” said 
Hans, who could not help feeling shocked at the easy indifference Dalton ex¬ 
hibited. 

“ Well, but haven’t wc settled with him ?” cried Peter, half impatient ly. 
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“ So far as surety for liis claim goes-” 

“ Yes, that’s wliat I mean—he’s sure of liis money—that's all he wants. 
I’J bo the well-off man to-day if I was sure of getting back all ever I lent! 
But nobody does, and, what’s more, nobody expects it;” 

“ This bond e' ures in twelve days,” added Hans, more than commonly 
anxious to suggest .>• imc prudential thoughts. 

“ Twelve days!” exclaimed Peter, who, instead of feeling alarmed at the 
shortness of the period, regarded it as so many centuries. “ Many’s the 
change one sees in the world in twelve days. Wouldn’t you take something 
—^a glass of Marcobrunner, or a little plain Nantz ?” 

Hans made no reply, for with bent-down head, and hands crossed on his 
bosom, he was deep in thought. 

“ I’m saying, that maybe you’d drink a glass of wine, Hans ?” repeated 
Dalton; but still no answer came. “ What dreamy creatures them Germans 
are,” muttered Peter. 

“ And then,” exclaimed Hanscrl, as if speaking to himself, “ it is but be¬ 
ginning life anew. Good-by—farewell.” And so saying, he touched his 
cap courteously, and moved hastily away, while Dalton continued to look 
.after him with compassionate sorrow, for one so little capable of directing 
his path in life. As he re-entered the house, he found that Mrs. Ricketts, 
ab<andoning all hope of her distinguished guests, had just ordered the dinner; 
and honest Peter consoled himself for their absence by observing that they 
should be twice as jolly by themselves! Had it depended on himself alone, 
the sentiment might have had some foundation, for there was something of 
almost wild gaiety in his manner. All the vicissitudes of the morning, tlie 
painful alternations of hope and fear,—hope, so faint as to be a torture, and 
fear, so dark as to bo almost despair—^had worked him up to a state of 
extreme excitement. 

To add to tliis, he drank deeply, quaffing off whole goblets of wine, and 
seeming to exult in the mad whirlwind of his own reckless jollity. If the 
jests he uttered on Scroope’s costume, or the other allegorical fancies of 
Zoe’s brain, were not of the moat refined taste, they were at least heartily 
applauded by the indulgent public around his board. Mrs. Ricketts was in 
perfect ecstasies at the flashes of liis " Irish witand even Martha, fain 
to take on credit what was so worthily endorsed, laughed her omi meek 
laugh of approval. As for Purvis, champagne completed what nature 
had but begun, and he became perfectly unintelligible ere dinner was over. 

All tills while poor Nelly’s sufferings were extreme; she saw the unblush¬ 
ing, shameless adulation of the parasites, and she saw, too, the more than 
commonly excited glare in her father’s eyes—the wildness of fever rather 
than the passing excitation of wine* In vain her imploring, beseeching 
glances were turned towards him; in vain she sought, by all lier little devices, 
to withdraw him from the scene of riotous debauch, or recal him from the 
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excesses of a revel which was an orgic. In his wild and boastful vein ho 
raved about “Home,” as he still called it, and of his family possessions—at: 
times, vaunting of his wealtii and greatness, and then, as suddenly breaking 
into mad invectives ngainst the Jews and nioiiey-lciiders, to whom his nt'ces- 
sities had reduced him. 

“A good ruu of luck over there !” cried he, frantically, atid pointing to 
tile blaze of lamps which now sparkled through the trees before the Cnrsaal. 
“One good night yonder, and I’eler Dalton would defy ilie world. If you’re 
a lucky hand, Miss Martha, come over and bet for me. I’ll mtiko ilio btuik 
jump for it before I go to bed! I know the secret of it, now. ft’s 
changing from colour to colour ruins everybody. You must be stti.-uly 
to ouc—black or red, whiclicver it is; slick fast to it. Y’ou lose two, tlirc e, 
maybe six or seven times running; never mind, go on stid. ’Tis the sum<; 
with play as with women, as the old song says : 

If they’re coy aiul won’t hear when yon say you .Kiore, 

Just squeeze them the tighter and prefs.-) tliem the more. 

Isn’t that it, Mrs. Ricketts? Ah, buithershiu ! you never knew iJiat song 
Miss Martha’s blushing ; and just for that I’ll hack ‘ red’ all (he cv(;iiiug , 
and there’s the music bcghining already. Here’s success to us all! and, 
falx! it’s a pleasant way to deserve it.” 

Nelly drew near him as llicy were leaving the room, and, passing her arm 
fondly about liini, whispered a few words in his ear. 

“ And why not tliis evening?” said he, .aloud, and in a rude voice. '■ Is 
it Friday, that it ought to bring bad luek ? Why shouldn’t 1 go this 
evening? I can’t hear you; speak louder. Ha! ha! ha! Listen to that. 
Miss Martha. There’s the sensible Nelly for yon! She says she liad a 
dhrame about me last night.” 

“ No, dearest Papa; but that it was like a dream to me. All the nar¬ 
rative. seemed so natui’al—all the events followed so regularly, and yet I was 
awake just as I am now.” 

“ More shame for you, then. We can’t help ourselves what nonsense we 
think in onr sleep.” 

“ But you’ll not go, dearest Papa. You’ll indulge me for this once, and 
ni jiromise never to tcaze you by such follies again.” 

“Paix ! ni go, sure enough; and, what’s more. I’ll win five thousand 
pounds this night, as sure as my name’s Peter. I saw a black cat shaving 
himself before a new tin saucepan; and if that isn’t lack. I’d like to know 
what is. A black cat won the Curragh Stakes for Tom Molly; and it was 
an egg saucepan made Doctor Groves gain the twenty thousand pounds in 
the lottery. And so, now, may 1 never leave this room if I’d take two 
thousand pounds down for my chancfs to-night!” 

And in all the force of this confidence in fortune, Dalton sallied forth to 
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1liti Cur.sa,'ii. Tho rooms were more than usually crowded, and it was wiUi 
difficulty that, Avilli Mrs. liiekctts on one arm and Martha on the other, he 
could force his way to the tables. Once there, however, a courteou.s re¬ 
ception awaited him, and the urbane Croupier moved his own august chair 
to make room ftr the honoured guest. Although the company was very 
numerous, the play was £ls yet but trifling; a stray gold piece here or there 
glittered on tlic board',' and in the careless languor of the Bankers, and the 
unexcited looks of the bystanders, might be read the fact that none of the 
well-known frequenters of the i)lacc were betting. Dalton’s appearance 
immediately created a sensation of euriosity. Several of those present had 
witnessed his losses on the preceding night, and were eager to see what 
course lie would now pursue. It was remarked that he was not acconi- 
[laiiicd, as heretofore, by that formidable money-bag which, with ostenta¬ 
tious noise, he used to fling down on the table before him. Nor did he now 
|)io(luee that worn old leather pocket-book, whoso bursting cla.s[) could 
scarce contain the roll of bank-notes within it. lie sat with bis liands 
crossed before him, staring at ihe tiible, but to all seeming not noticing the 
game. At length, suddenly rousing himself, he leant over and said a few' 
words, in a whisper, to the Croupier, who, in an equally low tone, communi- 
enied wit h bis colleague across the table. A nod and a smile gave the quiet 
reply, and Dalton, taking a picco of ])iipcr, scrawled a few figures on it with. 
:i i>cncil, and with a motion so rapid iis to be unseen by many of the by- 
slmulers, the .Banker pushed several “ rouleaux” of gold before Dalion, and 
went oil with the game. 

Dalton broke one of the envelopes, and a.s thh glittering pieces fell oid, he 
moved bis fingers through tlie.in, !is though their very touch was pleasure. 
At last, with a kind of nervous impatience, he gathered up a handful, and, 
without counting, threw them on the table. 

“ How much ?” said the Croupier. 

“ The whole of it 1” cried Dalton; and scarcely had he spoken, when he 
won. 

A murmur of astonishment ran through the room as he .suffered the 
double stake to remain on the board; which speedily grew into a louder 
hum of voices, as the Banker proceeded to count out the gains of a second 
victory. Affecting an insight into the game and its chances which he did 
not possess, Dalton now hesitated and pondered over his bets, increasing 
his stake, at one moment, diminishing it, at another, and assuming all the 
practised airs of old and tried gamblers. As though in obedience to every 
caprice, the fortune of the game followed him unerringly. If he lost, it was 
.some mere trifle; when he won, the stake was sure to be a large one. At 
length even this affected prudence—tli^ mock skill—became too slow for 
him, and he launched out into all his accustomed recklessness. Not waiting 
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to take in his \rinniiigs, he threw fresh handfuls of gold amongst them, till 
the Bank, trembling for its safety, more than once had to reduce the stakes 
he wished to venture. 

“ They’d give him five hundred Naps, this moment if he’d cease to i)Iay,” 
said some one behind Dalton’s chair. “ There’s nothing the Bank dreads 
so much as a man with courage to back his luck.” 

" I’d wish them a good night,” said anotlier, “ if I’d have made so good 
a thing of it as that old fellow; he has won some thousand Napoleons, 
I’m certain.” 

“ Se knows better than that,” said the former. “ This is a ‘ run’ with 
him, and he feels it is. He’ll ‘break’ them before the night’s over.” 

Dalton heard every word of this colloquy, and drank in the surmise as 
greedily as did Macbeth the Witches’ prophecy. 

“ He deserves to win, too,” resumed the last speaker, " for I never saw a 
man play more boldly.” 

“So much for boldness,” cried the other; “he has just risked a fifth 
time on the red and lost. See, if it be not two hundred ‘ Naps.’ ” 

The defeat had not disheartened him, for again Dalton covered the board 
with gold. As if that moment bad been the turning-point of his destiny, 
his losses now began, and with all the rapidity of his previous gains. At 
first he bore the reverse calmly and patiently; after awhile a slight gesture 
of impatience, a half-muttered cielamation would escape him; but when 
loss followed loss unceasingly, and one immense stake disappeared after 
another, Dalton’s fingers trembled, and his cheeks shook like one in ague. 
His straining bloodshot eyes were fixed on the play with thfi^ intensity of 
passion, and a convulsive shudder would shake his massive frame at each 
new tidings of loss. “Ami never to have luck again ? Is it only to lead 
me on that I won ? Can this go on for ever ?” were the low-muttered 
words which now he sylhibled with difficulty, for already his utterance was 
thick, and his swollen tongue and flattened cheeks seemed threatenod with 
paralysis. 

His last stake was swept away before him, and Dalton, unable to speak, 
stretched forth his arms across the table to arrest the Banker’s hand. "A 
hundred ‘ Naps.’ on the red,” cried he, wildly; “ no—two hundred—neek 
or nothing. I’ll go five—d’ye hear me ?—^five hundred on the red!” 

A short conversation in whispers ensued between the Croupiers, after 
which one of them spoke a few words to Dalton in a low voice. 

“ You never smd so when I was losing,” cried Peter, savagely. “ I heard 
nothing about the rules of the tables /ien.” 

“ The stake is above our limit. Sir; above the limit laid down by law,” 
said the Chief Banker, mildly. 

“ I don’t care for your laws, I lo^ my money, and I’ll have my revenge. ” 
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“ You can make half dc stakes in my name, Saar,” said a long-moustached 
and not over clean-looking personage hesidc Dalton’s chair. 

“ That will do—^thank you,” cried Dalton. “ Bet two hundred and fifty 
for inc and I’ll stake the rest.” 

A moment me and the low voice of the Croupier proclaimed that red 
had lost! 

“What does he ^ay—why won’t he speak plainly?” cried Dalton, in a 
voice of passionate energy. 

“ You lose de stake,” muttered the man behind him. 

"Of course I do; what other luck could I have? Lose—^lose—^loscl” 
said he to himself, in a low, moaning voice. “ There they go—the fools!— 
betting away as fresli as ever. Why won’t they take warning by me/’ 
beggared, ruined as it has left me. May I never! if the red isn’t winning 
every time now!” And, as he spoke, his eyes followed a great heap of gold 
which some fortunate gambler just drew in before him. “ How much did 
he win, then ?” cried Dalton ; but none replied to a question so contrary to 
every etiquette of the table. 

“ Ho never counts it,” muttered Peter, as he continued to gaze on the 
lucky player with a kind of envious adtrliration. “They say it’s best not to 
count one’s winnings. I don’t know what’s best; and I believe ’tis ordy 
the devil knows—for it was /le invented the game.—Bed, again, the 
winner!” 

“ AVhy you no back de red ?” whispered the man behind his chair. 

Dakon started, and was about to give an angry reply, but corrected liim- 
self, and merely staved stupidly at him. 

“You win eleven hundred Napoleons if jmu do go on,” said the other, 
showing in proof of his assertion the cai’d on which he had marked all the 
chances. 

“ And where’s the money ?” cried Dalton, as, with a hissing utterance, he 
spoke, and pointed to the table before him. “ Have I Coutts’s Bank at my 
back, or is all Lombafd-street in my pocket ? ’Tis easy to say, go .011 !— 
Bed again, by Jingo ?” 

“ I tell you dut!” said the other, gravely. 

Dalton turned round in lus cliaiy, and stared steadfastly at the speaker. 
His mind was in that state of wild confusion, when every conception, how¬ 
ever vague and fanciful, assumes a certain degree of reality, and supersti¬ 
tions take on them all the force of warnings. AVhat if his prompter were 
the devil himself! was it not exactly what he had often heard of ? He 
never saw him there before, and certainly appearances were not much against 
the hypothesis. He was tall and spare, with a high, narrow forehead, and a 
pair of most treacherous-looking blac^ eyes, that seemed to let nothing 
escape their vigilance. Unabashed by, or indifferent to, Dalton’s scrutiny, 
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he went on with his chronicle of the game, noting down the chances, and 
only muttering a few words to liimsclf. 

“ Nine times red,” said he, as he counted the scores. 

“ Will it go ten ?” asked Dalton, with a purposelike energy that, shovrcii 
his faith iu the oracle; but the other never heeded the question. 

“ Back de red, I say; back de red dis time,” whispered he in Dalton’s 
ear. ^ 

" Don’t you sec that I have uo money,” said Dalton, angrily. 

“ Dey will lend on your name; ask for a bundled Naps. Be quick, be 
quick.” 

Dalton stooped across the table, and whispered the Croupier, wlio re¬ 
turned a look of doubt and uncertainty. Peter grew more pressing, 
and the other bent over, and spoke to his colleague. This tinn^ the re¬ 
quest was not met with a smile and a bland bow, and Dalton watched 
with angry impatience all the signs of hesitation and deliberation between 
them. 

“ Say your banker is closed—that you must have dc moneys,” whispered 
the dark man. 

“Must I wait till the bank is open to-morrow morning,” said Dalton, “or 
do you mean to give me this trifle ?” 

“ Our rules are strictly opposed to the practice of lending, Count,” wliis- 
pered the Croupier at his side; “ wc have already transgressed them in yoiir 
favour, and- ” 

“Oh, don’t inconvenience the Count,” interposed his colleague. “How 
much is it ?” 

“ Say two hundred—two!” muttered the unknown. 

“Two hundred Naps.,” cried Dalton, resolutely. 

“ This will make live hundred and forty to-night. Count.” 

* “And if it was flve thousand,” said Peter, running his fingers through 
the gold with ecstasy, “ what matter? There goes fifty on the red.” 

“ Ah, you play too rash,” whispered the dark man. 

“What business is it of yours? am I your ward?” cried Dalton, pas¬ 
sionately, for the stake was lo.st in the same instant. “Bed, again, fifty.. 
May I never! if I don’t believe ’tis^oa brings me the bad luck,” said Dalton, 
darting a savage glance at the other, whose impassive face never betrayed 
the slightest emotion. 

“ I no wish to disturb your game, Saar,” was the meek reply of the dark 
man; and with a bow of meek humility he backed through the crowd and dis¬ 
appeared. 

In a moment Dalton felt shocked at bis own rudeness, and would have 
given worlds to have recalled his words, or even apologised for them; but 
other thoughts soon supplanted these, and again his whole heart was in the 
game. 
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"You didn’t bet last time,” remarked some one near him, “and your 
favourite colour won.” 

"No, I was looking about me. I was tliinkingof something else,” replied 
he; and he sat fingering the gold pieces as tliough unwilling to part with 
them. 

The game went oi :; luck came and went; the gold glittered and clinked ; 
the same endless " rtlraiu”—“ Faites votre jeu. Messieurs,” followed by the 
same sing-song phrases, continued to roll on, and Dalton sat, now counting 
his money, and pOing up the pieces into tens or twenties; or, with In.'s head 
resting on his hand, deep in serious thought. Twice he placed a heavy stake 
upon the table, and recalled it at the very moment of the game’s bcgimiing. 
Every gesture and action showed the terrible struggle between Hope and 
Feai- that went on within him. A red spot glowed on one check, wdiile tin' 
other was pale as death, and his lips from time to time were moved with a 
short spasmodic jerk, as if some sudden pain shot througli him. At last, 
with a great eflin’t., he puslied all the gold into the centre of the table, aud 
cried out, but iu a voi ce so strange and inarticulate, tliat the words could 
not be (listiuguislicd. 

“ You said ‘rouge,’ Count, I tbink?” asked the Croupier. 

“ T fancy tlic gentleman said ‘ noir,’ ” remarked a bystander. 

“ Let him declare for himself,” observed another. 

‘‘But the game has already begun,” said the Banker. 

“ So much the worse for the bank,” remarked another, laughing, “ for it’s 
easy to sec wliat will win.” 

“ Pray declare your colour. Sir,” said an impatient gambler at Dalton’s 
side ; “ the wliole table is wailing for you.” 

Dalton started, and, darting an angry look at the speaker, made an effort 
to rise from the table. lie failed at first, but grasping the shoulder of the 
Croupier, he arose to his full lieight, and stared around him. All was hushed 
aud still, not a sound was heard, as in that assembly, torn with so many pas¬ 
sions, every eye was turned towards the gigantic old man, who, with red 
eyeballs and outstretched hands, seemed to hurl defiance at tlicm. Back¬ 
wards and forwards he swayed for a serx)nd or two, and then, with a low, 
faint cry—the last wail of a broken heart—lie fell with a crash upon the 
table. There lie lay, his white hairs streaming over the gold and silver 
pieces, and his bony lingers flattened upon the cards. “A. iU!—he’s 
in a lit!” cried some, as they endeavoured to raise him.—"Worse still!” 
remarked another, as he passed his hand from the pulse to the lieart, " He is 
dead!” 

Tlic hero of a hundred lights, he wlio has seen dcatli in every shape aud 
on every field, must yield the palm of indifference to its terrors to the 
gambler. All the glorious insanity of a battle, all the reckless enthusiasm of 
a storm, even the headlong impetuosity of a cliai'gc, cannot supply the cold 
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.apathy of llic gambler’s heart; and so \yas it that they sa\y in that lifeless 
lorm nothing beyond a disagreeable interruption to their game, and muttered 
their impatienee at the delay in its removal. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Kieketts, as she sat in an adjoining apartmcni., “ h.avc 
you any tidings of our dear ‘ Amphytrion?’—is he winning to-night.?” 
The question was addressed to the tall, dark ivum, who so lately had been 
standing behind Dalton’s chair, and was our old acquaintance, Count 
Petroliiffsky. 

“ He no win no more, Madame,” replied he, solemnly. 

“ Has he gone away, then ?—has he gone home without, us 

“ He has gone home, indeed—into the other world,” said he, shaking his 
' head. 

“ MHiat do you mean. Count ? Por Heaven’s sake, sjieak intelligibly.” 

“ I mean as I do say, JIadumc. lie play a game as would ruin Itolh- 
sohild; always change, and always at de wrong time, and never know when to 
make his ‘ paroli.’ Ah, dat is dc gran’ secret of all play; when you know 
when to make your ‘ paroli’ you win dc whole world ! Well, he is gone now, 
poor man, he canuot play no more!” 

“ Martha—Scroope, do go—learn something—see what has happened.” 

“ Oh, here’s the Colonel. Colonel Haggcrstoiie, what is this dreadful 
news I hear ?” 

“Your accomplished friend has token a Prcncli Icaveof you, Madame, and 
was in such a hurry to go, that he wouldn’t wait for aiiollier turn of the 
cards.” 

“ He ain’t d-d-dead ?” screamed Purvis. 

"Pin very much afraid they’ll insist on burying him to-morrow or nc%t 
da\', under that impression. Sir,” said Haggcrstonc. 

“ What a terrible event!—how dreadful!” said Martha, feelingly; “ and 
his poor daughter, who loved him so ardently!” 

“ That mu.'it be thought of,” intenrupled Mrs. Hicketts, at once roused to 
activity by thoughts of self-interest. “ Scroope, order the carriage at 
once. I must break it to her myself. Have you auy particulars for me, 
Colonel?” 

“ None, Madame! If Coroners were the fashion here, they’d bring in a 
verdict of ‘Died from backing the wrong colour, with a dcodand against the 
rake!’ ” 

“ Yes, it is veP true, he always play bad,” muttered the Pole. 

And now the room began to till with people discussing.the lute incident 
in every possible mood, and with every imaginable shade of sentiment. A 
few—a very few—dropped some expressions of pity and compassion. Many 
preferred to make a display of their own courage by a bantering, scornful 
tone, and some only saw in the event how unsuited certain natures were to 
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contend with the changeful fortunes of high play. These were, for the most 
part, Dalton’s aequaintances, and who had often told him—at least so tliey 
now took credit for—that “ he had no head for play.” Interspersed with 
these were little discussions as to the immediate cause of death, as full of 
ignoraflcc and as ingenious as such explanations usually are, all being con¬ 
temptuously wound up by Haggerstonc’s remark, “ That death was like 
matrimony—very -idicult when wanted, but impossible to escape wiicn you 
sought to avoid it!” As this remark had the benefit of causing a blush to 
poorMartlia, he gave his arm to the ladies, with a sense of gratification that 
came as near happiness as anything he could imagine. 

“ Is Miss Dalton in the drawing-room ?” said Mrs. Ricketts, as with an 
air of deep importance she swept through the hall of the villa. 

“ She’s in her room, Madame,” said the maid, 

“ Ask if she will receive me—if I may speak to her.” 

The maid went out, and returned with the answer that “Miss Dalton was 
sleeping.” 

“ Oh, let her sleep!” cried Martha, " Who knows when she will taste 
such rest again ?” 

Mrs. Ricketts bestowed a glance of withering scorn on her sister, and 
pushed roughly past her, towards Nelly’s chamber. A few minutes after a 
wild, shrill shriek was heard through the house, and then all was still. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
nelly’s sosbowb. 

Stunned, but not overcome, by the terrible shock, Nelly Dalton sat 
beside the bed where the dead man lay in all that stern mockery of oalm so 
dreadful to look upon. Some candles burned on either side, and threw a 
yellowish glare over the bold, strong features on which her tears had fallen, 
as, with a cold hand clasped in his, she sat aird watche*d him. 

With all its frequency. Death never loses its terrors for us! Let a man 
be callous as a hard world, and a gloomy road in it, can make him; let 
him drug his mind with every anodyne of infidelity; let him be bereft of all 
affection, and walk alone on his life road; there is yet that which can thrill 
his heart in the aspect of the lips that are never to move more, and the 
eyes that are fixed for ever. But what agony of suffciing is it when the 
lost one has been the link that tied us Jo life—the daily object of our care 
—^the motive of every thought and eveiy action! Such had been her father 
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to poor Ncllv. His wayward, capricious Immours, all his iufirniities of 
len)per aud Iwdy, had called forth those exertions which made tlic liusiiiess 
of her life, and qavc a purpose and direction to her existence; now-, repaid 
by some })assiiig expression of thankfulness or affection, or, better still, by 
some transient gleam of hope that he was stronger in liealtli, or bfttcr in 
spirits, than his wont; now, rallied by that sense of duty which can on 
noble the humblest, as it can the greatest of human efforts, she w.'itchcd 
over him as might a mother over an ailing child. Catching at his allusion.s 
to " Home,” as he still called it, she used to feed her hopes with tliinkiiig 
t hat at some distant day they were to return to their own land again, and 
pass their last years in tranquil retirement together; aud now Hope aud 
Duty were alike extinguished. "The fount tiiat fed the river of her 
thoughts” was dry, and she wa.s alone—utterly alone—in the world! 

Old Andy, recalled by some curious iustiuct to a momentary activity, 
shuffled about the room, snuffing the candles, or muttering a faint j)rayer 
at the bedside; but she did not notice him any more than the iigure w ho, 
in an attitude of deep devotion, knelt at the foot of the bed. This was 
Hanscrl, who, book in hand, recited the offices with all tlic fervent rapidity 
of a true Catholic. Twice, he started aud looked up from his t;Lsk, dis¬ 
turbed by some noise without; but when it occurred a third time, he laid 
his book gently dowm, and stoic noiselessly from the room. Passing 
rapidly through the little chamber, wliicli used to he cftllcal Nelly’s drawing¬ 
room, he entered the larger diuing-room, in wdiicb now three or four itl- 
dressed men wore standing, in the midst of whom was Abel Kraus in active- 
colloquy with Mr. Purvis. Haiiserl made a gesture to enforce silcuec, aud 
poiuted to the room from whence he had just come. 

“ Ah!” cried Scroope, eagerly, “ you’re a kind of co-co-coimcxioii, oi- 
friend at least, of these people, ain’t you? Well, then, speak to this 
wo-wdrthy man, and tell him that he mustn’t detain our things here; wc 
were merely on a visit.” 

“ I will sufler nothing to leave the house till I am paid to the last 
kreutzer,” said Kraus, sternly; “ the law is with me, and I know it.” 

“ Be patient; but^ above all, respect tlie dead,” said Haus, solemnly. 
“ It is not here, nor at this time, these things should be discussed.” 

“But we wa-want to go, we have ta-ta-taken our apartments at the 
‘ Russie.’ The sight of a funeral and a—a—a hearse, and all that, would 
kill my sister.” 

" Let her pay these moneys, then, and go in peace,” said Kraus, holding 
fort.h a handful of papers. 

“ Not a gr-groschen, not a kreutzer will wc pay. It’s an infamy, it’s a 
sh-sh-shameful attempt at robbery. It’s as bad as st-stopping a man on 
the highway.” 
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“ Go on, Sii’—go on. You never made a speech which cost you dearer,” 
said Kraus, as he took down the words iu liis pocket-book. 

“I—I—I didn’t mean that; I didn’t sav you were a housebreaker.” 

“Speak lower,” said Hans, sternly. “And you. Sir; what is this 
demand ?” 

“ Two thousand francs—rent of this house; which, with damage t,o the 
furniture and othc’ -harges, will make two thousand eight hundred.” 

“I will pay it,” said Hans, stopping him. 

“Your credit would be somewhat better. Master Hans, had you not 
given a certain bail bond that you know of,” said Kraus, sneeringly. 

“ I have wherewith to meet my debts,” said Hans, calmly. 

“1 will claim my bond within a week—I give you notice of it,” said 
Kraus. 

“You shall be paid to-morrow. Let us be in peace to-night—bethink 
you what that room contains.” 

“He ain’t black, is he? I—1 wouldn’t look at him for a thousand 
pounds,” said Purvis, with a shudder. 

“ If she remain here after noon, to-morrow,” said Kraus, in a low voice, 
“ a ncAV month will have begun.” 

“ To-morrow afternoon—Lord ! how close he r-ran it,” exclaimed Purvis. 

“ Once more, I say, be patient,” said Hans. “ Let these good people 
go. You shall lose nothing—I pledge the word of a man who never told a 
falsehood. I will pay all. Have some pity, however, for this orphan—one 
who has now neither a home nor a country.” 

“Yes, yes, he’ll have p-pity; he’s an excellent man is Mr. Kraus. I 
shouldn’t wonder if we’d come to terms about this vi-villa for ourselves.” 

Hans tmmed a look of anger towards him, and then said; “ Go, Sir, and 
take those that belong to you away also. This place no longer can suit 
you nor them. He who lies yonder can be llattercd and fawned on no 
more; and, as for her, she is above your compassion, if it even lay iu your 
heart to offer it.” 

“ He aiu’t quite riglit iiere,” whispered Purvis to Kraus, as he tapped 
his forehead significaully. “ They told me that, in the town.” Kraus moved 
awjiy without reply, and Purvis followed him. “ He’s rich, too, they say,” 
added he, in a whisper. 

“They’ll scarcely say as much this day week,” said Kraus, succriugly; 
while, beckoning his people to follow him, he left the house. 

No sooner did Mrs. Hicketts learn that her worldly possessions were 
safe, and that the harpy clutches of the Law could make no seizure among 
those curious turbans and wonderful tonics which composed her wardrobe, 
than she immediately addressed herself to the active duties of the hour 
with a mind at ease, and, while packing her trunks, inadvertently stowed 
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away sucli little stray articles as might not be immediately missed, and 
might serve hereafter to recal thoughts of “])oor dear Miss Dalton,” for 
so she now preferred to name her. 

“Those little box figures, Martha; don’t forget them. They of course 
don’t belong to the house; and Scroope suspects that the bracket for the 
hall lamp must have been her carving also.” 

“I’ve p-put away two pencil drawings marked'‘E. D.,’ and a little 
sketch in oil of the Alton Schloss; and I’ve my pockets stuffed witli the 
tulip roots.” 

" Well thought of, Scroope; and there’s a beautiful paper-knife—poor 
thing, she’s not likely to want it now. What a sad bereavement! And 
are his affairs really so bad ?” 

“ Ov-over head and ears in debt. There ain’t enough to bury him if the 
Dwarf docs not shell out—but he will. They say he’s in love with Nelly 
—he, he, he!” 

“ Shocking, quite shocking. Yes, Martha, that telescope is a very good 
one. What improvidence—what culpable improvidence 1” 

“And is she quite friendless ?” asked Martha, feelingly. 

“Not while she has ow protection,” said Mrs. Ricketts, grandly. “I’ve 
determined ‘ to take her up.’ ” 

Martha reddened slightly at the phrase, for .slic knew of some otlicrs who 
had been so “ taken up,” and with what small profit to their prosperity. 

“Her talents,,when aided by oar patronage, will always support her,” 
said Mrs. Ricketts, “ and I mean, when the shock of thi.s calamity is past, 
to employ her on a little group for a centrepiece for our dinner-table. She 
will, of course, be charmed to have her genius displayed to such advantage. 
It win afford us a suitable opportunity of introducing her name.” 

“And we shall have the piece of carving for nothing,” said Martha, who 
innocently believed that she was supplying another argument of equal 
delicacy and force. 

“ You’re an idiot!” said Mrs. Ricketts, angrily, “ and I begin to fear 
you will never be anything else.” 

“ I’m quite sure I shall not,” mattered the otlicr, with a faiut submis- 
sivencss, and continued her task of packing the tranks. 

“ Take care that you find out her sister’s address, Martha. I’m sadly in 
want of some furs; that tippet, I suppose, is only fit for yew now, and iuy 
sable muff is like a dog in the mange. The opportunity is a most favour¬ 
able one, for when the Princess, as they persist in calling her, knows that 
her sister is our dependant, we may make our own terms. It would be tlie 
very ruin of her in St. Petersburg to publish such a fact.” 

“But Miss Dalton will surely write to her herself.” 

“ She can be persuaded, I trust, to the contrary,” said Mrs. Ricketts, 
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knowingly; " she can be shown that such an appeal would in all likelihood 
wreck her sister’s fortunes, that the confession of such a relationship would 
utterly destroy her position in that proud capital; and, if she prove 
obstinate, the letter need not go; you understand that, at least,” added 
she, with a contemptuous glance that made poor Martha tremble, 

Mrs. Ricketts was now silent, and sat revelling in the various thoughts 
that her active mi: I suggested. Upon the whole, although Dalton’s dying 
was an inconvenience, there were some compensating circumstances. She 
had gained a most useful protegee in Nelly—one whose talents might be 
made of e.\cellcnt use, and whose humble, unpretending nature would exact 
no requital. Again, the season at Baden was nearly over; a week or two 
more, at most, was all that remained. Tlie “ Villino,” which she had left 
for the summer to some confiding family, who believed that Florence was a 
Paradise in July and August, would again be at her disposal, and, in fact, 
as she phrased it, “ the conjunctures were all felicitous,” and her campaign 
had not been unfruitful. This latter fact attested itself in the aspect of 
her travelling carriage, with its “spolia” on the roof, and its various 
acquired objects under the body. Pictures, china, plate, coins, brocades, 
old lace, books, prints, manuscripts, armour, stained glass, trinkets, and 
relics of all kinds, showed that travel with her was no unprofitable occupa¬ 
tion, and that she had realised the grand desideratum of combining 
pleasure with solid advantage. 

Meanwhile, so ingenious is thorough selfishness, she fancied herself a bene¬ 
factor of the whole human race. All the cajoleries she used to practise, she 
thought were the amiable overflowings of a kindly nature; her coarse flat¬ 
teries she deemed irresistible fascinations; her duperies even seemed only 
the triumphs of a mind transcendently rich in resources, and never for a 
moment suspected that the false coin she was uttering could be called in. 
question, though the metal was too base for imposition. There is no supply 
without demand, and if the world did not'like such characters there would 
bo none of them! The Rickettses are, however, a large and an incrcasiug 
class in society, and, to our national shame be it said, they are distinctively 
English in origin. And now we leave her, little regretting if it be for 
ever; and if we turn to a darker page in our story, it is, at least, to one 
wherein our sympathies are more fairly enlisted. 

'That long niglit passed over like a dreary dream, and morning was now 
mingling its beams with the glare of the tapers, as Nelly sat beside the 
death-bed. 

“ Come with me, Fraulciu; come away from this,” said Hanscrl, as with 
a tearful eye and quivering lip he stood before her. 

Nelly shook her head slowly, and for answer turned her gaze on the dead 
man. 
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“ You sliall come back agaiu; I promise you, you shall come back agalu," 
said he, softly. 

She arose without a word and followed him. They passed through an 
outer room, and entered the garden, where Hans, taking her hand, led her 
to a seat. 

“ You will be better hero, i’rauleiu,” said he, respectfully; “ the air is 
fresh and b:dmy.” 

“ He sat beside me on this bench three uights ago,” said she, as if talking 
to herself, “ and said how he wished I could be wii h Kate, but that he could 
not part with me; and see—we arc parted, and for a longer separation! 
Oh, Hanscrl! what we would give to rccal some of the past, when death 
has closed it for ever against us!” 

“ E,emember Wieland, dfruulciu; he tcEs us that ‘ the Impossible is a tree 
without fruit or flowers.’ ” 

“ Aud yet my miud will dwell on nothing else. The little thwartiiigs of 
his will—the cold compliance which should have been yielded in a better- 
spirit—^thc counsels that often only irritated—how they rise up now, like 
stern accusers, before me, aud tell me that 1 failed in luy duty.” 

“ Not so, Friiulciu—not so,” said Ilans, reverently. 

“ Eut there is worse than that, Hauserl, far worse,” said she, tremblingly. 
“ To siTioothe the rough path of life, 1 descended to deception. I told him 
the best wlicn iny heart felt the worst. Hud he known of Kate’s real lot, 
and had he sorrowed over Aer fortunes, might not such grief liave been hal¬ 
lowed to him ! To have wept over Jj'rank—the poor boy in prison—might 
have raised his tlioughts to other themes than the dissipation that sur¬ 
rounded him. All this was my fault. I would have his love, and see the 
price it has cost me!” She hid her face between her hands, and never .spoke 
for a long lime. And at length she lifted up her eyes, red as they were with 
weeping, and, with a heavy sigh, said, “How far is it to Vienna, Hauserl ?” 

“ To Vienna! Fraulein. It is a long journey—more than four hundred 
njiles; but why do you ask?” 

“I was thinking that if 1 saw Count Stephen—if I could but toll him our 
sad story myself—lie might intercede for poor Frimk, and jicrhaps obtain 
his freedom. His crime can scarcely be beyond the reach of mercy, aud his 
youth will plead for him. And is it so far away, Hauserl ?” 

“ At the very least—aud a costly journey too.” 

“ But I would go on foot, Hans. Lame as I am, I can walk for miles 
without fatigue, and 1 feel as if the exertion would be a solace to me, aud 
that ray mind, bent upon a good object, could the more easily turn away 
from my own desolation. Ob, Hans, think me not selfish that 1 speak thus ; 
but thoughts of my own loneliness are so linked with all I have lost, I can¬ 
not separate them, diven the humble duty that I filled gave a value to niy 
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life without which my worthlessness would liave crushed me; for what 
could poor lame Nelly be—I, that had no buoyancy for the young, no ripe 
judgment for the old ? And yet, in earing for him that is gone, 1 found a 
taste of love and happiness.” 

“ I will go with you, Fraulein; you shall not take this weary road alone. 
Heaven knows thal '• ithout yon, this place would be too dreary for me.” 

" But your hous,, llanserl—all that you possess—the fruits of all youi- 
hard industry-” 

“ Siieak not of them,” said llans, reddening. “ They who deem me rich 
are mistaken. I have speculated ill—I have made bad ventures—and what 
1 have will but pay my debts, and 1 will be glad to quit this sj)ot.” 

“ And 1,” said Nelly, with a voice of deep emotion, “I cannot say that 
I can help you. I know nothing of what may remain to me in this world; 
my father never spoke to me latterly of his means, and 1 may he, lor aught 
1 know, a beggar. Will you see his Banker and speak with him ?” 

“ 1 have done so,” said Hans, slowly. “ lie claims some simdl sum as 
due to him.” 

‘‘ Aud how am I to pay it f” said Nelly, growing pale. “ It is true, I can 
labour-” 

“ Have no cai-c for this, I’raulein. It shall be looked to, and you shall 
repay it hereafter.” 

“ Oh, Hanser), beware !” said she, solemnly; “ we are an unfortunate 
race to those who help us; iny poor father often siiid so, and even his .super¬ 
stitions are hallowed to me, now.” 

A gesture from sotne one within the house called Hans away, and Nelly 
was left itlone. She sat with her ey'cs closed and her hands firmly clasped, 
deep in her own sad thoughts, when she heard a footstep close by. It was 
only Andy, who, with a piece of ragged crape fastened round his arm, was 
slowly tottering towards her. Ills face was flushed, and his eye wild and 
c-vcited, as he continued to mutter and reply to himself, 

“ A Dalton—one of the onld stock—and maybe the last of them too.” 

“ What is it, Andy?—tell me, what is it ?” said she, kindly. 

“ There’s no wake—there isn’t as much as a tenant’s child would have!” 

“ We arc almost friendless here, Andy. It is not our own country.” 

“ Ain’t they Christians, though; couldn’t they keep the corpse company V 
Is it four caudles and a deal coffin ought to be at a Dalton’s burial ?” 

“ And we are poor also,” said she, meekly. 

“ And hasn’t the poorest respect for the dead r” .said he, sternly. 
“Wouldn’t they sell the cow, or the last pig, out of honour to him that’s 
gone to glory ? I’ll not stay longer in the place; I’ll have my discharge; 
I’ll go back to Ireland.” 

“ Poor fellow !” said Nelly, taking tis hand kindly, aud seating him be- 
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side licr. " You loved him so! and he loved ^os, Andy. He loved to 
hear you sing your old sougs, and tell over the uames of his favourite 
hounds.” 

" Bessy and Countess were the sweetest among them,” said the old man, 
wandering away to old memories of the past, “ but Nora was truer than 
either.” And so he fell into a low mumbling to himself, endeavouring, as 
it seemed, to reeal the forgotten line of some hunting chant, while Nelly 
returned to the house to take her last farewell ere the coffin lid was closed. 


CHAPTEll XX. 

A XAST ADIEU. 

The plcasure-seeKcrs of Baden were not likely to be diverted from their 
pursuits by such humble calamities as Nelly Dalton’s, and the gay world went 
on its gay road as merrily as though Death or Ruin could have no concern 
for them. Already the happy groups were gathering before the Cursaul. 
The sounds of music filled the air. Wealth w'as displaying its gorgeous at¬ 
tractions ; beauty, her fascinations; and wit, its brilliancy; and none had a 
thought for that sad episode which a few hours had half obliterated from 
every mind. Under a spreading chesnut-tree, and around a tabic sumptu¬ 
ously spread for breakfast, a large party was assembled, discussing the news 
of the morning, and the plans of pleasure for the day. Some, had but 
thoughts for the play-table, and could atnne their ears to no other sounds 
than the clink of the gold and the rake of the Croupier; others, chatted 
of the world of politics and fashion; and a few, with that love of the pic¬ 
turesque the taste for painting engenders, were admiring the changeful 
effects of passing clouds on the landscape, and pointing out spots of peculiar 
beauty and sublimity. 

“ How well the Alton Schloss looks, with that mass of shadow on it,” re¬ 
marked a young man to a fair and delicate-looking girl beside him; “ and 
sec how the weeping ash waves over the old walls, like a banner.” 

“ And look!” cried slic, " mark that little procession that is slowly 
winding up the pathway—what effect the few figures give to the scene, as 
they appear and disappear with each turning of the road. Some pilgrimage 
to a Holy Shrine, I fancy.” 

“ Noj it is a funeral. I cau mark what Shelley calls the step of the 
bearers, ‘ heavy and slowand if you listen, you’ll catch the sound of the 
death-bell.” 
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“ It’s quite a picture, I declare,” said slic. “ I wish I had brought my 
sketch-book.” 

And 80 it is ever ! The sorrows that arc rending some hearts in twain 
are but as objects of picturesque effect to otlicrs. And even the young and 
the tender-minded learn to look on the calaniitics that toueh them not as 
things of mere artistic meaning. 

Up that steep i ad, over rock and rugged stone, brushing between the 
tangled briars, or with difficulty being turned around some sharj) angle, was 
now borne the corpse of him who had so often wended the stune path on 
his homeward way. Four peasants carried the coffin, w'hich was followed 
by Nelly and old Andy; Hans, from a sense of respect, walking behind 
them. It was a long and arduous ascent, and they were often obliged to 
halt and take breath; and at such times Nelly would kneel down beside the 
coffin mid pray. The sufferings of the last two days had left deep traees on 
her features, which had lost cveiy tinge of colour; her eyes, too, were deep 
set and heavy; but in the elevated expression of her brow at moments, and 
the compression of her lips, might be seen the energy of one who had a firm 
purpose, and was resolved to carry it through. 

“ Sit down and rest yourself, Fraulciu,” said Hans, as he saw that she 
faltered in her step. “ We are yet far from the top.” 

“ I will rest at the fountain,” said she, faintly. “It was a favourite spot 
of his.” And they moved slowly on once more. 

The fountain was a little well, carved in the native rock, around which 
some rude seats were also fashioned, the whole sheltered by a thick roof of 
foliage, which, even in noonday, east a deep shadow around, and elicctually 
screened it from the path that wound along beside it. 

Scarcely had the bearers deposited the coffin beside the well, when the 
sound of voices was beard as a considerable number of persons descended 
the path. Words in French, German, and English showed that the party 
consisted of representatives of tiicsc nations; but one voice, if once heard 
not readily forgotten, towered high above all the rest. 

“ I cannot offer my arm. Madam,” cried a sharp, ringing accent, “ as 
the infernal road will not admit of two abreast, but I can go before and 
pilot you.” 

“ Oh, thanks, Sir,” replied a mild, meek tone; " I can get on vciy well 
indeed. I am only uneasy about my sister.” 

“I don’t suspect that she incurs cither much risk or fatigue, Madam,” 
rejoined the other, " seeing that she is seated in an arin-ehair, mid carried 
by two of the stoutest fellows in Baden.” 

“ But the exertion, in her weak state-” 

“ She might make the ascent of Mori Blanc, Madam, with the same ap¬ 
pliances ; and if you only told her that there were bargains to be had at the 
top, I verily believe she would do so.” 
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“You don’t think the things were cheap here. Colonel?” said Miss 
Martha, who thought by a diversion to draw Haggerstone avray from so 
dangerous a discussion. 

“I am no connoisseur in Dutch dolls—^nor Noah’s arks, Madam, although 
modem society presents us with something very like both; but I concluded 
that the prices were not exorbitant. I went there myself from a sense of 
equity. I once put a bullet into the little rascal’s skin, and I have bought 
a sjdad-fork and a nut-crackers in requital.” 

" It was kindly thought of,” sighed Martha, gently. 

“ They only cost me nine kreutzers. Madam,” rejoined Haggerstone, who 
was more afraid of bemg thought a dupe than ill-natured, “ so that my 
sense of generosity did not make a fool of me, as it did with the Dwarf 
himself.” 

“ How so ?” 

“Why, ill going security for that old Irishman, Dalton. It is to pay 
this debt that he has been sold out to-day, and I fancy that Swiss cottages 
and barking poodles will realise a very small dividend.” 

“Oh, Hanserl!” said Nelly, “what do I liear?” 

“ Hush, Fraulein!” said he, with a gesture to enforce silence. “ I will 
tell you of these things hereafter.” 

And now the otliers passed, and were soon out of hearing. 

“ Oh, Hanserl!” cried Nelly, bitterly, “ how misfortunes crowd upon me! 
It was but a moment back I was feeding my mind with the sad consolation 
that my griefs were all my own—that the gloom of my dreary fortune cast 
no shadow on another; and now 1 .see that 1 was wrong. Yov must, jiay 
the dear penalty of having befriended us !—^t hc fruits of all your hard vears 
of industry!” 

“And you would rob me of their best reward—the glorious .sense of a 
generous action ?” broke in Hans. “ They were years of toil and privation, 
and they might have, been years of pleasure if avarice and greed bad grown 
upon me, but I could not become a miser.” 

“The home you had made your own, lost to you for ever!” sighed 
Nelly. 

“ It was no longer a home when you left it.” 

“ The well-won provision for old age, Hanserl.” 

“ And has not this event made me young again, and able to brave the 
world, were it twice as adver.se as ever I found it P Oh, Fraulein, you know 
not the heart-bounding ecstasy of him who, from the depth of an humble 
station, can rise to do a service to those he looks up to! And yet it is that 
thought whieh now warms my blood, and gives an energy to my natitte, 
that, even in youth, I never felt.” b 

Nelly was silent; and now neither spoke a word, but sat with bent-down 
heads, deep sunk in their own reveries. At last she arose, and once more 
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the sad procession resur; I its way. They toiled slowly alonfj till they 
reached the little level ■ ; ile-land, where the church stood—a little chapel, 
scarcely larger than a ) rine, but long venerated as a holy spot. Poor 
Dalton had often spen iiorrs here, gazing on the wide expanse of plain, 
and mountain, and fo ;st, that stretched away beneath; and it was in one 
of bis evening rambles t* at he had fixed upon the spot where they should 
lay him, if he could not 't'rcst his bones with his forefathers.” 

“ Sixty-eight!” muttered the old Priest, as he read the inscription on the 
coliiii-lid—“ in the pride and vigour of manhood! Was he noble, that I see 
thcs(i quartcrings painted here ?” 

“ Hush—that is his daughter,” whispered Hanscrl. 

“ If he were of noble blood, he should have lain in the cliapel, and ou a 
catafalque,” muttered the Priest. 

“ The family is noble—but ])Oor,” said Hans, in a low whi.sper. 

“ A low mass, without the choir, would not ruin the poorest,” said the 
Priest, who sprinkled the coffin with half impatience, and, imunbling a few 
prayers, retired. And now the body was committed to the earth, and the 
grave was filled. The last sod was patted down with the shovel; and NcUy, 
unable to bear her grief any longer in silence, threw herself on the spot, 
and wept bitterly. Hans withdrew, imd motioned to the others to follow 
him; and none remained but old Andy, who, ou lus knees, and with clasped 
hands, seemed to think that he was praying, altJiough all his attention was 
directed to a little group of children who stood near, and whom he aived into 
reverence by many a threatening gesture. 

Aud thus the long day stole over; and it was only as evening drew nigh 
that Nelly could bi; induced to take her last farewell, and breathe her last 
prayer over the grave of her father. 


CHAPTER XXL 

THB TTBOL JOURNET. 

It our task as story-teller had not other claims on us, we would gladly 
linger with Nelly Dalton, as, in company with Hanserl and old Andy, she 
wended her slow way through the deep valleys of the Schwartzwald. Tlie 
little party might have created astonishment in even more frequented dis¬ 
tricts than the primitive tract in which they journeyed, aud have suggested 
many a puzzling doubt as to what rank *)r condition they belonged. For 
Andy’s convenience Hans liad purcliased an ass and <a small cart, such as 
are sometimes used by the travelling beggnrs of every land. Seated in this. 
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and in his old hunting-cap and scarlet coat, tlie old man fancied it nas 
some pleasure excursion, or that he was “trundling along” to “ cover,” as 
he used to do sixty years ago. Nelly walked at his side, now roused from 
her deep musings to reply to some meaningless question of the old man, or 
now, feeding her sad memories as she listened to the little snatches of song 
which occasionally broke from him. Hanscvl formed the rear-guard, 
making, witli his redoubted battle-axe and a most'formidable old Turkish 
pistol, not the least singular figure in the procession. Their very baggage, 
too, had something strange and incomprehensible to common eyes; for, 
amidst stray scraps of old armour, the little remnants of Ilanscrl’s collec¬ 
tion, were to be seen an unfinished figure by Nelly’s baud, or the rude he- 
ginning of some new group. Along with these were hooks and tools, and 
au infinity of queer costumes, of the Dwarf’s own designing, for various 
seasons of the year. 

Still there was no impertinence in the curiosity that met them. If 
Andy’s strange equipage and stranger dress might have raised a smile, 
Nelly’s gentle look and modest air as rapidly checked it, and they who 
would have laughed outright at Ilanscrl’s raock-cliieftaiuship were subdued 
to a respectful deference by the placid dignity of her wlio walked before 
him. It was in that memorable year whose doings arc recorded in our 
memory with all the solemn force of History, and all the distinct aud 
vivid effect of events passing before onr own eyes ; that era, when Thrones 
rocked and tottered, and Kings, who seemed destined to transmit their 
crowns to unborn generations, became exiles, and cast away, their state a 
mockery, and their princely homes given up to pillage; when the brightesf 
day-dreams of good men became bound up with the wildest imaginings of 
the bold and the bad, and the word Fi’cedom comprehended all that was 
most glorious in self-devotion, and all that was most relentless in hate,—in 
that troubled time, Hanserl wisely sought out the districts of mountain and 
crag—tile homes of the hunter—in preference to the more travelled roads, 
and prudently preferred even ihe devious windings of the solitary glens to 
the thronged aud peopled highways that connected great cities. 

His plan was to direct their steps through the Vorarlberg into tiic Tyrol, 
where, in a small village, near Meran, his mother still lived. Tlicre, in case 
of need, Nelly would find a refuge, and, at all events, could halt while he 
explored the way to Vienna, and examined how far it might be safe for her 
to proceed thither. Even in all her affliction, out of the depths of a sorrow 
so devoid of hope, Nelly felt the glorious influence of the grand scenery 
through which they travelled. The Giant Mountains, snow-capped in early 
autumn, the boundless forests that stretched along their sides, the foaming 
cataracts as they fell in sheets of hissing water, the tranquil lakes that re¬ 
flected tower and cliff and spire, the picturesque village, where life seemed 
to ripple on as peacefully as the clear stream before the peasant’s door, the. 
song of the birds, the tolling of the bells, the laugh of the children, the Alp 
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horn answered from cliff to cliff, and dying away in distant echo—all these 
were realisations of many a girlish hope, when she wished her father to seek 
out some secluded village, and pass a life of obscure but united labour. 
There was no Quixotism in the fancy. She knew w'cU what it was to toil 
and work; to rise early, and go late to rest; to feed on coarse fare, and be 
clad in mean attire All that poverty can inflict of privation she had tasted, 
but fearlessly, anu with a bold heart; self-reliance elevating her thoughts 
above every little adverse incident, and giving to her struggle that character 
of a task, a holy and a righteous task, which made at once licr life’s purpose 
and reward. 

Scarcely a village at which they halted that did not strike her as like 
what her mind had often pictured for “their own,” and many a (piaint old 
house, with its carved galleries and latticed porch, she stood to gaze on, 
fancying it their liomc, and ijcopling every spot wil.h the forms of those she 
loved. Oh! why had they not chosen this humble road ?—why liad their 
“ Paths ill Life” separated ?—were the bitter refleutions which now filled 
her eyes with tears and made her bosom lieavc almost to bursting. She 
did not foolishly suppose that the peasant can claim exemption from the 
trials and crosses of life, and that sorrow finds no entrance into remote and 
unfrequented tracts, but she knew that such burdens wmuld not be too 
heavy for their strength, and that, while living a life of unpretending 
poverty, tlicy should be free from the slavery of an assumed position, and 
able to combat the world fairly and honestly. 

Of all lands the Tyrol is best suited to foster such feelings as these. 
There is a harmony and a keeping about it that is rarely found elsewhere. 
The dwellings of tlic people, so according with the character of the scenery; 
tlic costumes, the gi-cetings, the songs of the peasantry; their simple and 
touching piety; their manners, so happily blending independence with 
courtesy, .arc felt at once as a charm, and give a colour to the enjoyment of 
every one who sojourns amongst them. These were the sights and sounds 
which, better than all the blandishments of wealtli, could soothe poor 
Nelly’s sorrow, and make her thankful in the midst of her afflictiofis even 
to liave witnessed them. As for Hanserl, Ins excitement grew daily higher 
as he passed the Arlberg and drew near the spots he had seen in childhood. 
Now, preparing some little sm'prise for Nelly, as they turned the angle of 
a cliff and gazed down upon a terrible gorge beneath; now, apprising her 
of some little shrine where pious wayfarers were wont to halt and pray; 
now, speculating if the old host of the village inn would be alive, or still 
remember him, he went along merrily, occasionally singing some “Alp 
Lied,” or calling to mind some ancient legend of the scene through which 
they journeyed. Above-all, however, was his delight at the thought of 
seeing his old mother again. No sens! of disappointment dashed this plea¬ 
sure because he was returning poor and penniless. Home and the “Frau 
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Mutter,” as he reverently called her, had their hold upon his heart quite 
distinct from every accident of fortune. To tell her of all he liad seen in 
far-away lands—lor Hanserl thought himself a great traveller; to describe 
the great Cathedral of Worms, its vaulted aisles and painted windows, its 
saintly effigies and deep-toned organ, and the thousands who could kneel 
before the high altar! Then, what marvellous relics were there to describe! 
—not to speak of the memorable valley at Eschgau, where “ Siegfried slew 
the Dragon.” Poor Hans! the scenes of his youtlfhad made him young 
again, and it was the very triurnph of his joy when he could interest TCclly 
in some story, or make her listen with attention to the rude verses of some 
“ Tyroler” poem. 

Gladly would we linger with them as they went slowly along through the 
deep valley of Landech, and, halting a day at the Poutlatzcr Bmcke, that 
Hans might describe the heroic defence of his countrymen against the 
French and Bavarian forces, and then, skirting along the Engadinc, came 
in sight of the great Ortcler Spitze—the highest of the Tyrol Alps. And 
now, they reached Nauders, and, traversing a wild and dreary mouutaiu 
tract, where even in autumn the snow is seen in clefts and crevices of the 
rock, they gradually gain the crest of the ridge, and look down at length on 
glorious Mcrau with the devotion of the Pilgrim in sight of the Holy City. 
Hans knelt down and prayed fervently as his eyes beheld that garden valley 
with its vine-clad slopes and waving woods; its silvery river gliding along 
beneath bright villages and feudal castles. But soon he saw them no 
longer, for his eyes swam over in tears, and lie sobbed like’ a child. 

“ There, Fr’aulein, yonder, where yen see the river winding to the 
southward, you see an old tower—‘ the Passayer Turm,’it is cidled; tlie 
Frau Mutter lives there. I see some one in the garden.” And, overcome 
by emotion, he hid his face and wept. 

Near as they seemed to the end of their journey, it was night ere they 
gained the valley at the foot of the mountain. The cottages were closed, 
and, except in the town—still about a mile distant—not a light was to be 
seen. 'The Tyrolers are an early race, and retire to rest soon after dusk. 
Hanserl, however, wanted no guidance to the way, and trudged along in 
front of the cart, following each winding of the track as though he had 
gone it but the day before. Except a chance caution about the road, he 
never spoke—his heart was full of “ home.” The fatigue of a long day’s 
journey, and the cold of the night air, had made Andy qnerulons and dis¬ 
contented, and it was all Nelly could do to answer the fretful questions and. 
soothe down the irritation of the old man; but Hans heard nothing of 
either. At last they reached a little open space formed by a bend in the 
river, and came in sight of the old tower, at the foot of wliich, and abutting 
against it, stood a small cottage. light gleamed from a little window, 
and no sooner had Hans seen it than he exclaimed, 
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“ Gott sey dank! Friiulein, she is ■well. That is the Frau Mutter.” 

Poor Nelly’s lip quivered as she tried to speak, for, humble as it was, 
what would she have given to have had even such a “ home ?” Apd now, 
passing through a little garden, Plans halted, and assisted Andy from the 
cart. 

“ Where arc we, at all ? Sure this isn’t a place to stop the night in!” 
cried tlic old man, juerulously. 

“ Hush, Andy, husL,” whispered Nelly. 

“ ’Tis thieves and vagabonds, maybe, lives here. Miss Nelly,” said he, in 
a low voice. 

“ No, Andy, no; it is a kind welcome that awaits us.” 

“ Ayeh!” exclaimed he, “ 1 know betther than that!” 

Hans by this time had approached the door and raised the latch—for in 
the Tyrol the night rarely culls for other fastening. Nelly heard the sharp, 
clear sound of an old womaji’s voice above the hum of a spinning-wheel, and 
then the glad burst of joy as the mother recognised her son. Unwilling to 
interrupt their happiness, Nelly moved away out of hearing, when Hanscrl 
came runniug out, followed by the old woman. 

“ This is the Friiulein, mother,” cried he, with a burst of delight; and 
the old woman, taking Nelly’s hand, kissed it with deep respect. 

With native courtesy she welcomed Nelly, and, as she entered her house, 
pointed with pride to a Madonna of Nelly’s own carving, which stood on a 
bracket against the wall. 

“ You sec, Friiulein,” said she, “ Jiow I have known you for many a day 
back; and there is your Saint Christopher, and there the ‘ Blessed Agnes at 
the AVell.’ ” And so was it. The groups and figures which she believed 
to have been sold by Hanserl, were all stored up here and treasured like 
household gods. “ Many a traveller has come here just to see these,” con¬ 
tinued the old peasant woman, “and many a tempting sum have they 
offered if I would sell them, but in all my poverty I did not stoop to this.” 

“ Frau Mutter, Frau Mutter,” said Hans, rebukingly, and trying to cut 
short what he feared might offend Nelly. 

“Nay, Hanserl, it is but the truth,” said she, firmly; “I will not say that 
I did not do more wisely too, for they who came left me always some little 
present. Even the poor gave me tWr blessing, and said that they were 
happier when they had prayed before the Blessed Agnes.” WhOo thus 
running on in all the garrulity of old age, she never neglected the care of 
receiving her guestt with suitable hospitality. Old Andy was accommodated 
with a deep straw chair near the stove. The little chamber, which, for its 
view upon the Passayer Thai, had been specially devoted to receive tra¬ 
vellers, was got ready for Nelly, and Hops, once more at home, busied him¬ 
self in arranging the household, and preparing supper. 

“ You are wondering at all the comforts you find here, Hanserl,” said 
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the old woman, “ but see here, this will tell you wlience they cameand, 
opening an old ebony eabinet, she took out a large square letter with a 
heavy seal. “ That reached me on a Christinas-clay, Hanserl; the paper 
was from the Imperial ' ChanccUerie’ of Vicuna, setting fortli that, as tlie 
widow of Hans Roeckle, of Meran, born of Tyrol parents, and married to a 
Tyroler, hud attained the age of eighty years, and never asked alms, nor 
sought for other aid than her own industry, she w .s now entitled to the 
Maria Teresa pension of twelve kreutzers a day for tlic rest of her life. 
I told them,” said the old woman, proudly, " that my son had always taken 
care to provide for me, and that there were others that miglit want it more 
than I, but the Kreis-Hauptman said, that my refusal would he uii offence 
to the ‘ Kaiser,’ who had heard of my name from one of the Archduchesses 
who travelled this way, and who had seen these blessed images and wished 
to buy them; so that I was fain to yield, and take, in thankfulness, what 
was offered in generosity. You see, Hanserl, how true is it, the Pruulein 
has been our good angel; we liave never bad bad luck since the Madonna 
came here!” 

Nelly slept soundly that night, and, for the first time since her calamities, 
her dreams were happy ones. Lulled by the ripple of the river beside her 
window, and the ceaseless murmuring of the old woman’s voice as she sat 
up talking with her son the whole night long, she tasted at length the 
sweets of deep and refreshing sleep. And what a gorgeous scone burst 
upon her waking eyes! Around, on every side of the little plain, rose the 
great mountains of the T^ol; some, green and tree-clad to their summits, 
others, snow-capped or hid in the azure-coloured clouds above them. Ancient 
castles crowned the crags, and foaming cataracts leaped from each fissured 
gorge; while below, in the valley, there lay a garden of rich profusion—the 
vine, the olive, and the waving com—^with villages and peasant-houses half 
hid in the luxuriant verdure. From the lowing cattle beside the river t o 
the re-echoing horn upon the mountains, there seemed to come greeting and 
answej. All was grandeur and sublimity in the scene; but, more striking 
than these, was the perfect repose, the deep tranquillity of the picture. 
The sounds were all those of peasant labour, the song of the vine-dresscr, 
the rustling noise of the loaded waggon as it moved through some narrow 
and leafy road, the hissing of the sicUe through tlic ripe corn. 

“ And yet,” said Hanserl, as Nelly stood in silent enjoyment at the little 
porch—“ and yet, Fraulein, beyond those great mountains yonder, there is 
strife and carnage. Here, all is peaceful and happy; Iht the whole world 
of Europe is tempest-tom. Italy is up—all her people are in wild revolt. 
Hungary is in open insurrection. 1 speak not of other lands, whose for¬ 
tunes affect us not, but the great !f<mpire of our Kaiser is convulsed to its 
very centre. I have just been at Meran, troops are marching in every hour, 
and every hour come new messengers to bid them hasten southward. Over 
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tlic Stclvio, where you see that dark line yonder, near the summit of the 
mountains, on they pour! They say, too, that 13 pper Austria is in rebellion, 
and that the roads from Innspruck are unsafe to travel. We arc safe here, 
Frauleiu, but you must not venture further. We will try, from some of the 
officers who pass through, to glean tidings of the Count, your grand-uncle, 
and where a letter li.ay reach him; but bear with this humble shelter for 
a while, and t hink ithome.” 

If Nelly was disappointed and baffled by this impediment to her journey, 
she was not one to pass her time in vague regrets, but at once addressed 
herself to the call of new duties with a willing mind and a cheerful spirit. 

Resuming her long-neglectcd tools, she set to work once more, stimulated 
by the new scenes and subjects around her. To the little children who often 
formed her “ studies,” she became the schoolmistress. To the old who 
were strieken with sickness, or the helplessness of age, she used to read for 
hours together. Every little pathway led her to some office of charity or 
kindness, till the “ good Erauleiu” became a village by-word, and her name 
was treasured, and her footstep welcomed in every cottage around. 

Her humble dress, her more humble manner, took nothing from the defer¬ 
ence they yielded her. They felt too intensely the inborn superiority of her 
nature to tliink of any equality between them, and they venerated her with 
something like devotion. A physician to the sick, a nurse to the bedridden, 
a teacher to the ignorant, a blessing and an example to all, Nelly’s hours 
were but too short for the calls of her duties, and, in her care for others, she 
had no time to bestow on her own sorrows. 

As for Hanserl, he worked from daylight to dusk. Already the little 
garden, weed-grown and uncared-for before, was as blooming as his former 
one at the Alten Schloss. Under Nelly’s guidance many a device was exe¬ 
cuted that seemed almost miraculous to the simple neighbours; and the 
liuclien-clad rooks, the waving water-lilies or trelliscd creepers, which, in 
the wild wantonness of nature they had never noticed, now struck them as 
the veiy creations of genius. Even old Andy was not forgotten in their 
schemes of happiness; and the old huntsman used to spend hours in the 
effort to tame a young fox a peasant had brought him—a labour not the less 
interesting, that its progress suffered many a check, and that many a laugh 
ai'osc at the backslidings of the pupil. 

And now, we leave tlicm for a brief season, all occupied and all happy; 
nor do we like thj Fate that calls us away to other and very different 
associates. 
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ClIAPTEIl XXII. 

FZX>BE!eCE. 

It was of a calm but starless night in winter that Florence was illumi¬ 
nated in honour of a victory over the Austrian troops at Goito. Never was 
patriotic ardour highei^—never were stronger the hopes of Italian independ¬ 
ence. From tlic hour of their retreat from Milan, the Imperial forces laid 
met with little but reverses, and, as day by day they fell back toward.s llu; 
Tyrol Alps, the hosts of their enemies swelled and increased around tluin; 
and from Genoa to the Adriatic all Italy was in inarch to battle. It is not 
to speculate on the passable current of events, nor yet to dwell on the causes 
of tliat memorable failure, by which dissentient councils and false faith— 
the weakness of good men and the ambition of bad ones—brought ruin wdicn 
there might have been victory, still less is it to gaze upon the brilliant 
spectacle of the rejoicing city, that we arc now wending our way along the 
Arno, scarcely stopping to notice the thousand stars that glitter on the 
Duomo, nor the flickering lines of light which trace out the gigantic lower 
of the Palazzo Vccehio. Our theme is more humble than the former, and 
far too serious for such dalliance as the latter. 

Leaving the crowded streets, resounding with the wild acclamations iuid 
wilder songs of the people, we pass over the Ponte Yecchio, and enter once 
again the dark abode of llaccn Morlachc. Whether from any suspicion of 
his unpopularity with the people, or from some secret necessity for precau¬ 
tion, the door is fastened by many an extra bolt, and more than one massive 
chain retains the iron shutters of the window. Perhaps there is something 
in this conscious security that has made him so sparing in his display of ex¬ 
ternal joy, for two dim, discoloured lamps were all that appeared above the 
door, and these were soon hurled down in contemptuous anger by the popu¬ 
lace, leaving the little building in total darkness. 

In easy indifference to such harmless insult, and not heeding the loud 
knock which, from stick or stone, the iron shutters resounded under, the 
Jew sat at his table in that little chamber beside tbj^mo, of which the 
reader already knows the secret. Several decanters of wine are before him, 
and as he sips his glass and smashes his filbert, his air is that of the very 
easiest unconcern. 

Attempting, but with inferior success, an equal degree of calm, sits the 
Abbe D’J5.snioude on the opposite side of the table. With all his training. 
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his calm features betray at iiioments certain signs of anxiety, and, while ho 
speaks, you can see that li is listening to the noises in the street without. 

“ How I detest that so g!” said Morlachc, as the full swell of a deep- 
voiced chorus filled the a r. “I verily believe the Revolution has not in¬ 
flicted us with anything more outraging to good taste than the air of ‘ Viva 
Pio Nono.’” 

“ Always excepting Pio Nono himself,” said D’Esmonde, “ who is far 
more the child than the father of this movement.” 

“Not bad for a Priest to renounce allegiance to hb Holy Master!” said 
Racca, laughing. 

“You mistake me, Signor Morlache,” said D’Esinoude, eagerly. “I 
spoke of Pio Nono, tlie politician—^thc rash innovator of time-honoured in¬ 
stitutions—the foolish donor of concessions that must be won back at the 
jiricn of blood—the man who has been weak enough to head a movement 
which he ought to have controlled in secret. How the people shout! T 
hear many a voice in accents of no Italian origin.” 

“ Yes, the city is full of Poles and Hungarians.” 

“It will soon be time to drop the curtain on thb act of the drama, Mor- 
laehe; enough has been done to show the world the dangerous doctriucs of 
these fanatics. They who cry ‘ No property in Prance,’ shout' No King in 
Germany’—‘No Pope in Rome.’ The peaceful or well-ordered must be 
taught to sec in u,t their safeguard against these men. Tliey must learn to 
think the Church the sanctuary it was of old. Prom all these couvulsions 
which shatter empires, we are the refuge!” 

“ But you yourself gave the first impulse to this very movement, Abbe ?” 

“ And wisely and well we did it! Should we have stood passive to 
watch the gradual growth of that cursed spirit they niiscal independent 
judgment—that rankest heresy that ever corrupted the human heart? 
Should we have waited till Protestantism with its Bible had sowed the 
seeds of that right of judgment which they proclaim is inherent in iUl men 
Would it have been safe policy to admit of discussing what was obligatory 
to obey, and look on while this enlightenment—as they blasphemously term 
itr-was arraigning the dogma of the Church ns unblushingly as they ques¬ 
tioned the decree of a Minister ?” 

“I perceive,” said the Jew, laughing, “you great politicians are not 
above taking a lesson from the ‘ Bourse,’ and know the trick of puffing up 
a bad scheme to a high premium, prepared to sell out the day before ‘the 
full.’ ” 

“ We had higher and nobler views',” said D’Esmonde, proudly. “ The 
men who will not come to the altars of the Church, must be taught her doc¬ 
triucs before the portals. Our task b to proclaim Rome—Eternal Rome— 
to Europe!” * 

“ Dp to this, your success has not hien signal,” said Morlache, with a 
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sneer. “This victory at Goito has given fresh vigour to the Republicans. 
The Austrians, once diiven beyond the Alps, Monarchy will be short-lived in 
Italy.” 

“ And who says that they will be so driven ? Who cveu dreams of such 
a result, save some wild fanatic of Genoa, or some half-informed Minister at 
London? The King of Naples only waits for the excuse of a Calabrian 
disturbance to recal his contingent. The Pope has ^eady issued an order 
to Durando not to pass the Po. The Piedmontese themselves arc on tlie 
verge of an irreparable quai-rel—^the men of Savoy and the north, for 
Monarchy; the Genoese, wild with their own ancient ideas of a Ligurian 
Republic. Is it the Lombards, think you, will conquer Lombardy ? or do 
you fancy that Ploreuce and Pisa are the nurseries of heroes ? No, Mor- 
lache, the game of revolt is played out in Italy; the last trump is Goito.” 

“ But if, flushed with conquest, the Piedmontese press on to greater suc¬ 
cesses ?” 

“They cannot—they would not, even if they could,” broke in D’Es- 
monde. “ Is it the Republicans will shed their blood to conquer a kingdom 
of Upper Italy for Carlo Alberto ? Is it the interest of Rome or Naples to 
see such a power in tlie Peninsula? Will the troops of the Monarcliy, on 
the other hand, fight for a cause that is to obliterate the Throne? No; 
believe me, their mutual grudges have been well weighed and estimated. 
We never dared this bold policy without seeing clearly that their interests 
could never be reconeiled!—I tliink I hear the sound of oars; yes, he must 
be coming at last!” D’Esmonde opened the window as he spoke, and 
looked out upon the river, which, reflecting along the sides the gorgeous 
pageantry of tlie illumination, was dark as ink in the middle of the stream. 
“ Not a word of this, Morlachc, when he joins us,” added D’Esmondo. 

“He is not in your confidence, then?” asked the other. 

“He? of course he is not! If for no weightier reasons than that he is 
English and a Protestant, two things wdiich, however weak they may 
prove either in patriotism rr ’cligion, never fail in their hatred of the 
Church and her cause. Like one of the Condottieri of old, he has joined 
the quarrel because hard knocks are usually associated with booty. When¬ 
ever he finds that he has no stake on the table, he’ll throw down his 
cards.” 

“ And the other—the Russian ?” 

“lie is more difficult to understand; but I hope to know him yet. 
Ilush, the boat is close in; be cautious!” And, so sayin^e filled his glass, 
and reseated himself in all the seeming ease of careless dalliance. In a 
few minutes after, the prow of a light skiff touched the terrace, and a man 
stepped out, and knocked at the shutter. 

“ Welcome at last,” said D’Esmbndc, shaking hands with him. “ We 
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had almost despaired of seeiug yoa to-night. You appear to have been 
favoured with a long audience!” 

“ Yes, confound it!” cried tlic other, who, throwing off his travelling- 
cloak, showed tlie figure of Lord Norwood. “ We were kept dangling in 
an ante-chamber for nigh an hour. Midchekoff’s fault, for he would not 
give his name, nor say anything more than that we were two ofSccrs with 
secret despatches from_ the camp. The people in waiting appeared to think 
the claim a poor one, and came and went, and looked at us, splashed and 
dirty os we were; but not, even out of curiosity, did one ask us what 
tidings we brought. Wc might have stayed till now, I believe, if I had 
not taken the resolution to follow an old Priest—a Bishop, 1 fancy—who 
seemed to have the entree everywhere, and pushing vigorously after him, I 
passed through half a dozen ill-lighted rooms, and at last entered a small 
drawing-room, where the great man was seated at piquet with old Cassan- 
droni, the Minister. I must say that, considering the unauthorised style 
of iny approach, nothing could be more well-bred and urbane than his 
reception of me. I was blundering out some kind of apology for my 
appearance, when he pointed to a chair, and begged me to be seated. 
Then, recognising Midchekoff, who had just come in, he held out his hand 
to him. I gave him the despatches, which he pushed across the table to 
Cassandroni, as if it were more his * affair,’ and then turning to Midclickoff, 
conversed with him for some time in a low voice. As it would not have 
been etiquette to observe him too closely, I kept ray eyes on the Minister, 
and, faith, I must say that he could scarcely have looked more blank and 
out of sorts had the news reported a defeat. I suppose these fellows have 
a kind of official reserve, which represses every show of feeling; but I own 
that he folded up tlie paper with a degree of composure that quite piqued 
me! 

“ ‘ Well, Cassandroni,’ said his master, ‘what’s your news ?’ 

" ‘ Very good news. Sir,’ said the other, calmly. ‘ His Majesty has ob¬ 
tained a signal victory near Goilo against a considerable force of the Im¬ 
perial Army, under the command of Radetzky. The action was lo’ng and 
fiercely contested, but a successful advance of artillery to the side of a 
river, and a most intrepid series of cavalry charges, turned the flank of the 
enemy, and gained tlie day. The results do not, however, appear equal to 
the moral effect upon the army, for there were few prisoners, and no guns 
taken.’ , 

" ‘ That may perhaps be explained,’ said I, interrupting; ‘ for when the 

Austrians commenced their movement in retreat-’ Just as I got thus 

far, I stopped, for I found that the distinguished personage I was address¬ 
ing had once more turned to Midchekoff, and was in deep conversation 
with him, totally regardless of me aud^y explanation. 
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“ ‘ You have been wounded, my Lord ?’ said he, after a moment. 

“ ‘ A mere scratch. Sir—a poke of a lance,’ said I, smarting under the 
cool indifference of Ids manner. 

“ ‘ I hope you’re not too much fatigued to stop to supper,’ said he; 
but I arose at the instant, and pleading the excuse of exhaustion and want 
of rest, begged to be permitted to retire, and here 1 am, not having tasted 
anything since I left Padua, and not in the very blandest of tempers either 
at the graciousness of my reception. As for Midchekoff, he kept his seat 
as coolly as if he meant to pass his life there; I hesitated for a second or 
two, expecting that he would join me; but not a bit of it, he smiled his 
little quiet smUc, as much as to say, ‘ Good night,’ and so I left him.” 

“ He is probably detained to give some particulars of the engagement,” 
said D’Esmoude. 

“ How can he ?—he was never in it; he was writing letters all day at 
head-quarters, and never came up till seven in the evening, when lie rode 
down with a smart groom after him, and gave the Duke of Savoy a sand¬ 
wich out of a silver case. That will be the only memorable fact he can 
retail of the day’s fortune.” 

“The cause looks well, however,” said D’Esmonde, endeavouring to 
divert his thoughts into a more agreeable direction. 

“ Tell me what is the' cause, and I will answer you,” said Norwood, 
sternly. “So far as I see, we are dividing the spoils before we have 
hunted down the game.” 

“ You surely have no doubt of the result, my Lord ?” replied the other, 
eagerly. “ The Austrians must relinquish Italy.” 

“ Then who is to take it—^that’s the question ? Is Lombarby to become 
Piedmont, or a iled Hepublic ? or are your brethren of the slouclied hat to 
step in and portion out the land into snug nurseries for Franciscans and 
XJrsulines? Egad, I’d as soon give it up to old Morlachc yonder, and 
make it a New Jerusalem to educate a young race of money-lenders and 
usurers!” 

“ I wish we had even as much security for onr loans,” said Morlachc, 
smding. 

“ I hear of nothing but money—great loans here—immense sums raised 
there,” cried Norwood; “ and yet what becomes of it ? The army cer¬ 
tainly has seen none of it. Large arrears of pay are due; and, as for us 
who serve on the staff, we are actually supporting the very force we com¬ 
mand.” 

“ Wo are told that large sums liave found their way into Austria in shape 
of secret service,” said D’Esraonde, “and ■with good result too.” 

“ The very worst of bad policy,” ^roke in Norwood. “ Pay your friends 
and thrash your enemies. Deserters arc bad allies at the best, but are at- 
f erly worthless if they must he paid for desertion. Let them go over like 
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those Hungarian fellows—a whole regiment at a time, and bring both 
courage and discipline to our ranks! bat your rabble of student sympathisers 
are good for nothing.” 

“ Success hiis not made you sanguine, my Lord,” said Morlache, smiling. 

“ I have little to be sanguine about,” replied he, roughly. “They have 
not spoiled me with good fortune, and even on this very mission that I have 
come now, you’ll see't is that Russian fellow will receive all the reward; 
and if there be a decoration conferred, it is he, not 1, will obtain it.” 

“ And do you care for such baubles, my Lord?” asked D’Esmonde, in 
affected surprise. 

“ We soldiers like these vanities as women do a new shawl, or your 
Priests admire a smart new vestment, in which I have seen a fellow strut 
as proudly as any coxcomb in the ballet when he had completed his pirouette. 
As for myself,” continued he, proudly, “ I hold these stars and crosses 
cheaply enough. I’d mortgage my ‘ Sau Gliuscppc’ to-morrow if Morlache 
would give me twenty Naps, on it.” 

“ The day of richer rewards is not distant, my Lord,” said D’Es- 
inoudc. “ Lombardy will be our own ere the autumn closes, and then—aud 
then-” 

“ And then we’ll cut each other’s throats for the booty, you were going 
to say,” burst iu Norwood; “ but I’m not one of those who tliink so, Abbd. 
My notion is, that Austria is making a waiting race, and quietly leaving dis¬ 
sension to do amougst us what the snow did for the Erench at Moscow.” 

D’Esmonde’s cheek grew pale at this shrewd surmise, but he quickly 
said: 

“ You mistake them, my Lord. The interests at stake arc too heavy for 
such a critical policy; Austria dare not risk so hazardous a game.” 

“ The wiseheads arc beginning to suspect as much,” said Norwood, 
“ and certainly amongst the prisoners we have taken there is not a tniit of 
despondency, nor even a doubt, as to the result of the campaign. The in¬ 
variable reply to every question is. The Kaiser will have his own agaip—ay, 
and this even from the Hungarians. We captured a young fellow ou the 
afternoon of Goito, who had escaped from prison, and actu.ally broke his 
arrest to take his share in the battle. He was in what Austrians call 
Stockhaus .arrest, and under sentence cither of death, or imprisonment for 
life, for treason. Well, he got out somehow, and followed his regiment on 
foot till such time as one of his comrades was knocked over; then, he 
mounted, and I promise you that he knew his work in the saddle. Twice he 
charged a half-battery of twelves, and sabred our gunners where they stood; 
and when at last we pushed the Austrian column across the bridge, instead 
of retreating, as he might, he trusted to^aving himself by the river. It was 
then his horse was shot under him, as he descended the bank, and over tJicy 
both rolled into the stream. I assure you it was no easy matter to capture 
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him even then, and wc took him under a shower of balls from his comrades, 
that showed how little his life was deemed, in comparison with the oppor¬ 
tunity of damaging us. When he was brought in, he was a pitiable object; 
his forehead was laid open from a sabre cut, his collar-bone and left arm 
broken by the fall, and a gunshot wound in the thigh, which the surgeon 
affirmed had every appearance of being received early in the action. He 
wouldn’t tell us his name, or anythii^j about his friends, for wc wished to 
have written to them; the only words he ever uttered were a faint attempt 
at ‘ Hurrah for the Emperor.’ *’ 

“ And this a Hungarian said D’Esmonde, in surprise. 

" He might have been a Pole, or a Wallach, for anything I know; but he 
was a Hussar, and as gallant a fellow as ever I saw.” 

“ What was the uniform, my Lord ?” asked the Abbe. 

“ Light blue, with a green chako—^they call them the regiment of Prince 
Paul of Wurtemberg.” 

“ Tell me his probable age, my Lord; and something of his appearance 
generally,” said D’Esmonde, with increasing earnestness. 

“ His age I should guess to be two or three-and-twenty—^not more cer- 
teiuly, and possibly even less than that. In height he is taller than I, 
but slighter; As to face, even with all his scars and bruises, he looked a 
handsome fellow, and had a clear blue eye that might have become an Eng¬ 
lishman.” 

“You did not hear him speak?” asked the Priest, with heightening 
curiosity. 

“Except the few words I have mentioned, he never uttered a syllabic. 
We learned that he had broken his arrest from one of his comrades; but the 
fellow, seeing our anxiety to hear more, immediately grew reserved, and 
would tell us nothing. I merely allude to the circumstance to show that 
the disaffection we trust to amongst the Hungarians is not universal; and 
even when they falter in their allegiance to the State, by some strange con¬ 
tradiction they preserve their loyalty to the ‘ Kaiser.’ ” 

“I wish I could learn more about your prisoner, my Lord,” said the Abbe, 
thoughtfully. “ The story has interested me deeply.” 

“ Midchekoff can, perhaps, toll you something, then, for he saw him later 
than 1 did. He accompanied the Duke of Genoa in an inspection of the 
prisoners just before we left the camp.” 

“ And you said that he had a fair and Saxon-looking face ?” said the 
Abb^. 

“ Eaith, I’ve told you all that I know of him,” said Norwood, impatiently. 
“ He was a brave soldier, and with ten thousand like him on our side, I’d 
feel far more at my ease for the result of this campaign than with the aid of 
those splendid squadrons they call the ' Speranza d’ltalia.’ ” 
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“And the Crociati, my Lord, what arc they like?” said Morlache, 
smiling. 

“ A horde of rohhers—a set of cowardly rascals, wlio have only courage 
for cruelty—^thc outpourings of gaols and offcasts of convents—degraded 
friars and escaped galley-slaves.” 

“My Lord, my T.ord!” interrupted Morlache, suppressing his laughter 
with difficulty, auu et\ioying to the full this torrent of mdignant anger. 
“ You arc surely not describing faithfully the soldiers of the Pope—the war¬ 
riors whose banners have been blessed by the Holy Father ?” 

“ Ask their General, Ferrari, whom they have three times attempted to 
murder. Ask him their character,”-.said Norwood, passionately, “ if H’Es- 
moiidc himself will not tell you.” 

“ Has it not been the same in evciy land that ever struck a blow for 
liberty ?” said the Abbd. “ Is it the statesman or the philosopher who have 
racked their brains and w-asted their faculties in thought for the good of their 
fellow-rncn that have gone forth to battle? or is it not rather the host of 
unquiet spirits who infest every country, and who seek in ehange the 
prosjjerity that others pursue in patient industry ? Some are enthusiastic 
for freedom—some, seek a field of personal distinction—some, are merfi 
freebooters; but whatever they be, the cause remains the same.” 

“ You may be right—for all I know you are right,” said Norwood, 
doggedly; “bnt for my own part I have no fancy to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with cut-throats and housebreakers, even though the Church 
should have hallowed them with its blessing.” Norwood arose as he said 
this, and walked impatiently up and down tlic chamber. 

“ When do you purpose to return to the army, my Lord ?” said D’Es- 
nionde, after a pause. 

“ I’m not sure—I don’t even know if I shall return at all!” said Nor¬ 
wood, hastily. “ I sec little profit and less glory in the service! What say 
you, Morlache ? Have they the kind of credit you would like to aecept for 
a loan ?” 

“ No, my Lord,” said the Jew, laughing; “Lombardy scrip would stand 
low in our market. I’d rather advance my moneys on the faith of your good 
friend the Lady Hester Onslow.” 

Norwood bit Ids lip and coloured, but made no reply. 

“ She has crossed into Switzerland, has she not ?” asked D’Esmondc, 
carelessly. 

“ Gone to England!” said the Viscount, briefly. 

“When—how? I never heard of that,” said the Abbe. “I have put off 
writing to her from day to day, never suspecting that she was about to quit 
the Continent.” 

“Nor did she herself, till about a wee*k ago, when Sir Stafford took an 
equally unexpected departure for the other world-” 
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“ Sir Stafford dead!—^Lady Hester a widow!” 

“ Such is, I believe, the natural course of things for a woman to be when 
her husband dies.” 

“A rich widow, too, I presume, my Lord?” said the Abbe, with a quiet 
but subtle glance at Norwood. 

“ That is more than she knows herself at this moment, I fancy, for they 
say that Sir Stafford has involved liis bequests with go many difficnlties, aud 
hampered them with such a mass of conditions, that whether she will be a 
millionnaire, or be actually poor, must depend upon the future. I can answer 
for one point, however, Abb^,” said he, sarcastically; “neither the Sacred 
College, nor the blessed brethren of the ‘ Pace,’ are like to profit by the 
Banker’s economies.” 

“ Indeed, my Lord,” said the Abb^, slowly, while a sickly pallor came over 
his countenance. 

“He has left a certain Doctor Grounsell his executor,” continued Nor¬ 
wood; “and, from all that 1 can learn, no man has less taste for painted 
window.s, stoles, or saints’ shin-bones.” 

“ Probably there may be other questions upon which he will prove equally 
obdurate,” said the Abb^, in a voice only audible to the Viscount. “ Is her 
Ladyship at liberty to marry again?” 

“ I cannot, 1 grieve to say, give you any information on that point,” .said 
Norwood, growing deep red as he spoke. 

“ As your Lordship is going to England- ” 

“ I didn’t say so. I don’t remember that I told you that!” cried he, 
hastily. 

“ Pardon me if I made such a palpable mistake—^but it ran in my head 
that you said something to that purport.” 

“ It won’t do, Abb^!—^it won’t do,” said Norwood, in a low whisper. 
“ We, who have graduated at the ‘Bed House,’ are just as wide awake as 
you of Louvain and St. Omer.” 

D’Esmonde looked at him with an expression of blank astonishment, and 
seemed as if he had not the most vogue suspicion as to what the sarcasm 
referred. 

“ When can I have half an hour with you, Morlache ?” said the Viscount. 

“ Whenever it suits you, my Lord. What say you to to-morrow morning 
at eleven ?” 

“No, no! let it be later; I must have a ten hours’ sleep after all this 
fatigue, apd the sooner I begin the better.” 

“ Where do you put up, my Lord—at the H6tel de TAmo P” asked the 
Abb^. 

“ No; I wish we were there with all my heart; but to do us honour, they 
have given us quarters at the ‘ Crocetlo,’ that dreary asylum for stray Ajeh- 
dukes and vagabond Grand-Duchesses, in the furthest end of the city. We 
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arc surroiiudcd with Chamberlains, Aides-de-Camp, and Guards of Honour. 
The only thing they have forgotten is a cook ! So I’ll come and dine here 
to-morrow.” 

“ You do me great honour, my Lord. I’m sure the Abbd D’Esmonde 
will favour us with his company also.” 

“ If it be possible, T will,” said the Abbe. “ Nothing but necessity would 
make me relinquish o agreeable a prospect.” 

"Well, till our next meeting,” said the Viscount, yawning, as he put on 
bis hat. “ It’s too late to expect Midehekoff here to-night, and so good-by. 
The streets are clear by this time, 1 trust.” 

“ A shrewd fellow, too,” said Morlachc, looking after liim. 

“ No, Morlache, not a bit of it!” said D’Esmondc. " Sueh intellects bear 
about the same proportion to really clever men, as a good swordsman docs 
to a first-ratc operator in surgery. They handle a coarse weapon, and they 
deal with coarse antagonists. Employ them in a subtle negotiation, or a 
knotty problem, and you might as w'cll ask a Sergeant of the Blues to take 
up the femoral artery. Did you not remark a while ago that, for the sake of 
a sneer, he actually betrayed a secret about Sir Stafford Onslow’s will?” 

“ And you believe all that to be true ?” 

“Of course I do. The only question is, whether the Irish property, 
which, if I remember aright, was settled on Lady Hester at her marriage, 
can be fettered by any of these conditions ? That alone amounts to some 
thousands a year, and would be a most grateful accession to those much- 
despiscfl brethren his Lordship alluded to.” 

“ You can icam somctliing about that point to-morrow when he dines 
here.” 

“He’ll not be your guest to-morrow, Morlache. I must continue to 
occupy him for a day or two. He shall be invited to dine at Court to¬ 
morrow—the request is a command—so that you will not see him. Receive 
Midehekoff if he calls, for I want to hear what he is about here—his money 
requirements will soon give us the clue. And I, too,” said he, stretching and 
speaking languidly—“I, too, would be the better of some repose ; it is how 
thirty-six hours, Morlache, since I closed my eyes in sleep. During that 
space I have written, and dictated, and talked, and argued, urging on the 
lukewarm, restraining the rash, giving confidence to this one, preaching cau¬ 
tion to that, and here I am, at the end of all, with my task as far as ever 
from completion. Events march faster than wc, do what we will; and as 
the child never comes up with the hoop he has set in motion tjiU it has 
fallen, so we rarely overtake the circumstances we have created till they 
have ceased to be of any value to us. Now, at this precise momeut I want 
to be in the Vatican, at the camp of Goito, in the council-chamber at 
Schonbrunn—not to speak of a certain buihble homestead in a far-away Irish 
county—and yet I have nothing for it but t j go quietly off to bed, leaving 
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to Eortune—I believe that is as good a name for it as any otlier—the course 
of events, which, were I present, I eould direct at will. Napoleon left a 
great example behind him; he beat his enemies always by rapidity. Believe 
me, Morlache, men think pretty much npon a par in this same world of ours, 
the great difference being that some take five minutes where ethers take live 
weeks; the man of minutes is sure to win.” 

Just as the Abbd had spoken, Norwood rcturaed,. saying: 

" By the way, can either of you tell me if Jekyl is here now ?” 

“ I have not seen him,” said Morlache, “ which is almost proof that he is 
not. His first visit is usually to me.” 

The streets were silent; a few stray lamps yet flickered over the spacious 
cupola of the Duomo, and a broken line of bght faintly tracked one angle of 
the tower of the Piazza Vecchia; but except these last lingering signs of 
the late rejoicings, all Florence lay in darkness. 

“ How quiet is everything,” said Morlache, as he took leave of his 
guests at his door. “ The streets are empty already.” 

“Ay,” muttered the Abbe, “the rejoicing, like the victory, was but 
short-lived. Do our roads lie the same way, ray Lord ?” asked he of Nor¬ 
wood. 

“Very seldom, I suspect,” replied the Viscount, with a laugh. “Mine 
is in this direction.” 

“And mine lies this way,” said D’Esmondc, bowing coldly, but cour¬ 
teously, as he passed on, aiid entered the narrow street beyond the bridge. 
“ You arc quite right, my Lord,” muttered he to himself; “ our paths in life 
are very different. Yours may be wider and pleasanter, but mine, with all 
its turnings, goes straighten” He paused and listened for some seconds, 
till Norwood’s steps had died away in the distance, and then turning back, 
he followed in the direction the other had taken. 

Norwood walked rapidly along till he came to that small house on the 
Amo where Jekyl lived, and stopping in front of it, he threw a handful of 
sand_ against the window. To this signal, twice repeated, no reply was 
given to the Viscount. He waited a few seconds, and then moved on. The 
Abb^ stood under the shadow of the tall palaces till the other was out of 
sight, and then, approaching the door, gave a long, low whistle. Within a 
few seconds the sash was opened, and Jekyl’s voice heard: 

“ It’s you, Abb^. There’s the key. Will you excuse ceremony, and let 
yourself in P” 

D’Esmonde opened the door at once, and mounting the stairs, entered 
the little chamber in which now Jekyl stood in his dressing-gown and 
slippers, and, although suddenly roused from sleep, with a smile of courteous 
welcome on liis diminutive features; 

“I paid no attention to your first signal, Abb^,” said he, “scarcely 
thinking it could be you.” 
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“ Nor was it,” said D’Esmonde, seating liimself. “ It was Lord Nor¬ 
wood, who doubtless must Jiave had some important reason for disturbing 
you at this hour. I waited till he went off before I whistled. When did 
you arrive ?” 

“ About three h^urs ago. I came from Lucerne, and was obliged to take 
such a zig-zag course, the roads being all blocked up by marching soldiers, 
guns, and w-aggoiii., that I hare been eight days making the journey of 
three.” 

“ So, Lady Hester is a widow I Strange, I only heard it an hour ago.” 

“ The post has been interrupted, or you would have known it a week 
back. I wrote to you from Zurich. I accompanied her so far on her way 
to England, and was to have gone the whole way, too, but she dctcrmiiicd 
to send me back here.” 

“ Not to settle her affairs in Elorencc,” said D’Esmonde, with a quiet 
slyness. ^ 

“Rather to look after Lord Norwood’s,” saidJekyl. " I never could 
exactly get to the bottom of the affair; but I suppose there must be some 
pledge or promise, which, in a rash moment, she has made him, and that 
already she repents of.” 

“ How has she been left in the will ?” asked D’Esmonde, abruptly. . 

“ Her own words are, ‘Infamously treated.’ Except a bequest of ten 
thousand pounds, nothing beyond the Irish estate settled at the time of her 
marriage.” 

“ She will easily get rid of Norwood, then,” rejoined the Abb^, with a 
smile. “ His price is higher.” 

“ I’m not so snre of that,” broke in Jekyl; “ the noble Viscount’s late 
speculations have all proved unfortunate—even to his book on Carlo Alberto. 
He thinks he has gone wrong in not hedging on Radetzky.” 

“ What does he know of the changes of politics ?” said D’Esmonde, con¬ 
temptuously. “ Let him stick to his stablemen and the crafty youths of 
Newmarket, hut leave State affairs for other and very different capacities. 
Does she care for him, Jekyl ? Does she love him ?” 

" She docs, and she does not,” said Jekyl, with a languishing air, which 
he sometimes assumed when asked for an opinion. “ She likes bis fashion¬ 
able exterior, bis easy kind of drawing-room assurance, and, perhaps not 
least of all, the tone of impertinent superiority he displays towards all other 
men; but she is afraid of him—afraid of his temper and liis tyrannical 
humour, and terribly afraid of his extravagance.” 

“How amusing it is,” said D’Esmonde, with a yawn. "A Minister quits 
the Cabinet in disgust, and retires into private life for eycr, when liis first 
step is to plot his return to power; so your widow is invariably foumi 
weighing the thoughts of her mourning with speculations on a second hus¬ 
band. Why need she marry again; tell t;e that ?” 

VOL. II. r 
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“ Because she is a widow, perhaps. I know no other reason,” lisped out 
Jekyl. 

“ I cannot conceive a greater folly than tliat of these women, with ample 
fortune, sacrificing their independence by marriage. Tlie whole world is 
their own, if they but knew it. They command every acArcc of enjoyment 
while young, and have all the stereotyped solaces of old age when it conics 
upon them; and with poodles, parrots, and parasite?, mornings of scandal, 
and evenings of whist, eke out a very pretty existence.” 

“ Dash the whole with a little religion, Abbd,” cried Jekyl, laughing, 
“ and the picture will be tolerably correct.” 

‘‘ She shall not marry Lord Norwood; that, at least, I can answer for,” 
said D’Esmonde, not heeding the other. 

“ It will be diflicult to prevent it, Abbe,” said the other, dryly. 

“Easier than you think for. Come, Master Jekyl, assume a serious 
mood for once, and pay attention to what I am about to say. This line of 
life you lead cannot go on for ever. Even were your own great gifts to 
rc.sist time and its influences, a new generation will spring up with other 
wants and requirements, and another race will come who knew not Joseph. 
With all your versatility, it will be late to study new models, and acquire 
a new tongue. Have you speculated, then, I ask you, on this contingency ?” 

“ I’ve some thoughts of a ‘ Monkery,’ ” lisped out Jekyl; “ if the good 
folk could only be persuaded to adopt a little cleanliness.” 

“ Would not marriage suit you better; a rich widow—titled, well con¬ 
nected, and good-looking—of fashionable habits, and tastes that resemble 
your own?” 

“ There are difficulties in the case,” said Jekyl, calmly. 

“ State them,” rejoined the Abbe. 

“ To begin. There is Lady Hester herself—for, of course, you mean 
her." 

“ I engage to solve all on that head.” 

“ Then there is the Viscount.” 

“ Eor him, too, I hold myself responsible.” 

“ Lastly, there is Albert Jekyl, who, however admirably he understands 
Gar9on life, might discover that the husband was not among the range of 
his characters. As it is, my dear Ahb^ I lead a very pretty existence. I 
am neither bored nor tormented, I never quarrel with anybody, nor is the 
rudest man ever discourteous to vte. I possess nothing that any one 
envies, except that heaven-bom disposition to be pleased, of which nothing 
can rob me. I dine well, drive in rich equipages, and, if I liked, might 
ride the best horses; have at least a dozen Opera-boxes ready to receive me, 
and sweeter smiles to welcome me,than would become me to boast of.” 

“ Well, then, ray proposal is, to give you all these on a life interest, in¬ 
stead of being a tcnaut-at-will,” broke in D’Esmonde. 
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“And all this out of pure regard for me?” asked Jekyl, with a sly look. 

“ As a pure matter of bargain,” replied D’Esmonde. “ Lady Hester has 
advanced large sums to tlic cause in which I am interested. It would be 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to repay them. We still want means, and 
that ten thousand pounds’ legacy would render us immense service at this 
moment. Her iin '>j»e can wcU spare the sacrifice.” 

“Yes, yes,” said .'"'okyl, musingly; and then looking fondly at his own 
image in the glass, he said, “ I shall be a dead bargain after all.” 

ll’Esmonde bit his lip to repress some movement of impatience, and 
after a pause said, 

“ This matter does not admit of delay. Circumstances will soon require 
my presence in England, and with a strong sum at my command; he- 
. sides-” 

“If I understand you aright,” said Jckyl, “you are to conduct the 
whole negotiations to a successful end, and that I sliall have neither a bill 
to endorse, nor a duel to fight throughout the affair.” 

“You shall be scathless.” 

“ There is another point,” said Jekyl, quickly. “ How shall I figure in 
the newspapers—Albert Jekyl, Esquire, of where? Have you thought of 
tliat ? I wish I had even an uncle a Baronet.” 

“Pooh, pooh!” said D’Esmoiide, impatiently. "You marry into the 
Peerage—that’s quite enough.” 

“Perhaps you’re right,” said Jckyl. “All that enumeration of family 
connexion—‘niece to the Chief Justice of Bembouk,’—or ‘ eousiii-german 
to the V icc-Consul at Gumdalloo’—smacks terribly of ‘ Moses and Sou.’ ” 

“ We are agreed, then,” said the Abb^, rising. 

“ I swear,” said Jekyl, rising and throwing out his hand in the attitude 
of the well-known picture of the “ Marshals.” “ The step that I am about 
to take will throw its gloom over many a dinner-party, and bring sadness 
into many a salon; hut I’ll retire at least with dignity, and, like Napoleon, 
I’ll write my memoirs.” 

“ So far, then, so good,” said D’Esmonde; “now, with yonr leave. I’ll 
throw myself on this sofa and snatch an hour’s sleep.” And ere Jckyl had 
arranged the folds of what he called his “ sable pelisse,” as a covering, the 
Abbe was in dee]) slumber. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

PRIKSTCRATT. 

With less than two hours of sleep, D’Esmonde arose refreshed and ready 
for the day. Jekyl was not awake as the Priest quitted his quarters, and, 
repairing to his own lodgings, dressed himself with more than usual care. 
Without any of the foppery of the Abbe, there was a studied elegauee in. 
every detail of his costume, and, as he stepped into the carriage which awaited 
him, many turned their looks of admiration at the handsome Priest. 

“ To the Crocetto,” said he, and away tliey went. 

It was already so early that few persons were about as tliey drove into 
the court of the Palace, and drew up at a private door. Here D’Esiuondc 
got out and ascended the stairs. 

“ Ah, Monsignore!” said a young man, somewhat smartly attired in a 
dressing-gown and velvet cap. “ He did not return here last nigfit.” 

“ Indeed!’' said the Abbe, pondering. 

“ He dismissed the carriage at the Pitti, so that in all likelihood he passed 
the night at the Palace.” 

“ Most probably,” said D’Esmonde, with a bland smile; and then, with a 
courteous “ Good morning,” he returned to his carriage. 

“ Where to. Signore f” asked the driver. 

“ Towards the Duomo,” said he. But scarcely had the man turned the 
second comer, than he said, “ To the ‘ Moskova,’ Prince MidchekofF’s 
villa.” 

“ We’re turning our back to it. Signore. It’s on the hill of Fiesole.” 

D’Jismonde nodded, but said no more. Although scarcely a league from 
the city, the way occupied a considerable time, being one continued and 
steep ascent. The Abb^ was, however, too deeply engaged with his own 
thoughts to bestow attention on the pace they journeyed, or the scene 
aronnd. He was far from being insensible to the influence of the pictu¬ 
resque or the beautiful; but now other and weightier considerations com¬ 
pletely engrossed his mind, nor was he aware how the moments passed till 
the carriage came to a stop. 

“ 'The Prince is absent. Sir, in Lombardy,” said a grull-looking porter 
from within the gate. ^ 

D’Esmonde descended, and whispered some words between the bars. 

“ But my orders —mj orders!” said the man, in a tone of deference. 
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“ Tlicy would be peremptory against any other than me” said D’Esmonde, 
calmly; and, after a few seconds’ pause, the man unlocked the gate, and the 
carriage passed in. 

“ To the back entrance,” called out D’Esmonde. And they drove into a 
spacious court-yard, where a number of men were engaged in washing car¬ 
riages, cleaning h -ses, and all the other duties of the stable. One large 
and cumbrous vehicle, loaded with ail the varied “ accessories” of the road, 
and fortified by many a precaution against the accidents of the way, stood 
prominent. It was covered with stains and splashes, and bore unmistak¬ 
able evidence of a long journey. A courier, with a red-brown beard de¬ 
scending to his breast, was busy in locking and unlocking the boxes, as if 
in search for some missing article. 

“ IIow heavy the roads are in the North,” said D’Esmondc, addressing 
him in German. 

The man touched his cap in a half-sullen civility, and muttered an 
assent. 

“ I once made the same journey myself, in winter,” resumed the Abbe, 
“ and I remember thinking that no man undergoes such real hardship as a 
courier. Sixteen, seventeen, ay, twenty days and nights of continued ex¬ 
posure to cold and snows, and yet obliged to have all his faculties oii full 
stretch the whole time, to remember every post station, every bridge and 
ferry—the steep mountain passes, where oxen must bo hired—the frontiers 
of provinces, where passports are vised.” 

“ Ay, and when the lazy ollicials will keep you standing in the deep snow 
a full hour at midnight, while they ring every copeck to see it be good 
money.” 

“ That’s the true and only metal for a coinage,” said D’Esmonde, as he 
drew forth a gold Napoleon, and placed it in the other’s Imnd. Take it, my 
worthy fellow',” said he, “ it’s part of a debt 1 owe to every man who wears 
the courier’s jacket. Had it not been for one of your cloth. I’d have been 
drowned at the ford of OstrovitscL” 

“ It’s the worst ferry in the empire,” said the courier. “ The Emperor 
himself had a narrow escape there. The raft is one half too small.” 

“ IIow many days have you taken on the way P” asked D’Esmondc, care¬ 
lessly. 

“ Twenty-eight—^yesterday would have made the twenty-nintli*-but wc 
arrived before noon.” 

“ Twenty-eight days I” repeated D’Esmonde, pondering. 

“Ay, and nights too! But, remember that Vradskoi Notski is three 
hundred and eighty versts below St. Petersburg.” 

“ I know it well,” said D’Esmoude, “ and with a heavily loaded carriage 
it’s a weary road. How did she bear the journey ?” said he, in a low, scarcely 
uttered whisper. 
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“ Bear it!—better than. I did; aud, cxeept when seolding the postilions 
for not going twelve versts an hour, in deep snow, she enjoyed herself tlie 
entire way.” 

D’Esmondc gave a knowing look and a smile, as though to say that lie 
recognised her thoroughly in the description. 

“ You know her, then P” asked the courier. 

“ This many a year,” replied the Ahhd, with a fain* sigh. 

“ She’s a rare one,” said the man, who grew at each instant more confi¬ 
dential, “ and thinks no more of a gold rouble tlian many another would of 
a copeck. Is it true, as they say, she was once an actress ?” 

“ There are stranger stories than that about her,” said D’Esnionde. “ But 
why has she come alone ? How happens it that she is here ?” 

“ That is the secret that none of us can fathom,” said the courier. 
“ We thought there was to have been another, and I believe there is an¬ 
other in the passport, hut it was no affair of mine. I had my orders from 
the Prince’s own ‘ intendant,’ who bespoke all the n'lay.s for 1,he road, |iiid 
here we are.” 

“ I will explain all the mystery to you at another time, courier,” said 
D’Esmonde; “ meanwhile, let nothing of what wc have been .saying escape 
you. By the way,” added he, half carelessly, “ what name did she travel 
under ?” 

“The passport was made out 'Die Grafin von Dalton;’ but she has a 
Spanish name, for I heard it once from the Intendant.” 

“ Was it Lola dc Seviglia ?” 

“ That was it. I remember it well.” 

“We are very old friends indeed!” said the Abbe; “and now he cau- 
tioias; let none know that we have spoken together, and I can sciwe your 
fortune hereafter.” 

The German scarcely looked quite satisfied with himself fOr the confi¬ 
dence he had been unwittingly led into; “ but, after all,” thought he, “ the 
Priest knew more than I could tell himand so, he resumed his search 
without further thought of the matter. 

As for D’Esmonde, his first care was to iuquire for Monsieur dc Grasse, 
the Prince’s Chief Secretary, with whom he remained closeted for nigli an 
hour. It will not be necessary to inflict all the detail of that interview on 
the reader; enough, that we state its sabstance to have been a passing en¬ 
treaty on the part of D’Esmondo to bo admitted to an audience of the 
Prince, as firmly resisted by the Secretary, whose orders were not to admit 
any one, nor, indeed, acknowledge that his Highness was then there. 

“ You must wait upon him at the Crocetto, Monsignore,” said De Grasse. 
“ Youi presence here will simply eq>isc the dismissal of thoso who have ad¬ 
mitted yotil; and yet never advance your own wishes in the least.” 

“My business is too urgent. Sir, to>be combated by reasons so weak as 
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these,” replied D’Esmonde;, “ nor am I mucli accustomed to the air of an 
ante-chamber.” , 

“You must yet he aware, Monsignorc, that the orders of Prince Midchekoff 
are absolute in his own house.” The Secretary dropped his voice almost to 
a whisper as he finished this sentence, for he had just overheard the Prince 
speaking to some ' u without, and could detect his step as he came along 
tlic corridor. 

With a look of most meaning entreaty he besought the Abbe to keep 
silence, while he crept noiselessly over and turned the key. D’Esmonde 
uttered an exclamation of anger, and, sweeping past a window, within 
which stood a magnificent vase of malachite, he caught the costly object in 
the wide folds of his gown, and dashed it to the ground in a thousand pieces. 
Dc Grasse gave a sudden cry of horror, and at the same instant Midchekolf 
knocked at the door, and demanded admittance. With faltering hand the 
Secretary turned the key, and the Prince entered the room, casting his eyes 
from D’Esmonde to the floor, where the fragments lay, and back again to the 
Priest, with a significance that showed how he interpreted the whole inci¬ 
dent. As for the Abbe, he looked as coldly indifferent to the accident as 
though it were the veriest trifle he liad destroyed. 

“ 1 came to have a few moments’ interview with you, Prince,” said he, 
calmly ; “ can you so far oblige me ?” 

“ 1 am entirely at your orders. Monsignore,” said tbe llussian, with a 
faint smile. “ Allow me to conduct you to a chamber in less disorder than 
his one.” 

Tlic Abbe bowed and followed him, not seeming to hear the allusion. 
And now, passing through a number of rooms, w'hose gorgeous furniture 
was carefully covered, they reached a small chamber opeumg upon a conser¬ 
vatory, where a breakfast-table was already spread. 

“ I will waste neither your time nor my own. Prince, by an apology for 
the hour of this visit, nor the place; my business did not admit of delay— 
that will excuse me in your eyes.” 

The Prince gave a cold bow, but never spoke. 

D’Esmonde resumed. " 1 have heard the news from the camp: Lord 
Norwood tells me that the Austrians have fallen back, and with a heavy 
loss, too.” 

“ Not heavy!” said the Russian, with a smile. • 

“ Enough, however, to raise the Jiopes and strengthen the courage of the 
others. Goito was, at least, a victory.” A faint shrug of the shoulders 
was the only reply the Prince made, and Die Abbe went on : “ 'riiings are 
too critical, Prince, to treat the event slightingly. We cannot answer either 
for France or England; still less can we rely on the politicians of Vienna. 
A second or a third reverse, and who can say that they will not treat for a 
pence, at the cost of half the states of Lombardy. Nay, Sir, I am not speak- 
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in" without book,” added lie, more warmly; “I know—I repeat it—I know 
that such a negotiation has been entertained, and that, at this moment, the 
Cabinet of England has the matter in its consideration.” 

" It may be so,” said the Prince, carelessly, as he poured out his coffee. 

“ Then there is not a moment to be lost,” cried the Abbe, impetuously. 
“A cession of the Milanais means a Republic of Upper Italy—the downfal 
of the Popedom—^the rule of Infidelity over the Peninsula. Are m —arc 
you prepared for this ? Enough has been done to show that Italian ‘ Unity’ 
is a fiction. Let us complete the lesson, by proving that they cannot meet 
the Austrian in arms. The present generation, at least, will not forget the 
chastisement, if it be but heavy enough.” 

“We may leave that task to the Imperialists,” said the Prince, with a 
cold smile. 

“1 do not think so. I know too much of German sluggishness and 
apathy. The reinforcements, that should pour in like a fiood, creep lazily 
along. The dread of Erance—the old terror of those wars that once crashed 
them—is still uppermost. They know not how far Europe will permit them 
to punish a rebellious province; and, while they hesitate, they give time for 
the growth of that public opinion that will condemn them.” 

“ Perhaps you arc right,” said the Russian, as he sipped his coffee care¬ 
lessly. 

“And if I be,” cried D’Esmonde, passionately, “are wc to sit traiirjuilly 
here till the ruin overtake us ? Will Russia wait till the flame of a Red 
Republic throws its lurid glare over Europe, and even gleam over the cold 
waters of the Neva? Is it her wish, or to her benefit, that the flag of the 
Democrat and the Infidel is to float over the Continent ?” 

“ You conjured up the monster yourself, Monsignorc. It is for you to 
order him back to the depths he came from.” 

“And we are ready for the task,” said" the Priest. “We fostered this 
revolt, because we saw it was better to loj) off a diseased limb than to suffer 
the gangrene to spread over the entire body; better to cast down into utter 
perdition the wild Democrats, who "but half believed us, than peril the 
countless millions of true Catholics. Nay, more, we acted with your 
counsel and concurrence. That revolt has already home its fruits. Men 
see no issue to the struggle they are engaged in. The men of moderation 
are ovesbome by the wild clamour of the factionist. Anarchy is amongst 
them, and now is our moment to bid Uie contest cease, and earn from num- 
kind the glorious epithet of ‘ Peacemaker.’ The tide of victory once turned, 
see how the mind of Europe will turn with it. Good wishes are prone to go 
with the battalions that advance!” 

“Good wishes are not too costly.a sympathy,” said the Russian, coolly. 

“‘It is to that point I am coming. Prince,” said the Abb^; “nor have I 
intruded myself on your privacy to-day merely to discuss the public opinion 
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of Europe. The whole of this question lies in a narrow compass. It is 
time that this struggle should cease—it is, at least, time that the tide of con¬ 
quest should turn.' Were Austria free to use her strength, we might trust 
the issue to herself; but she is not, and we must help her. I hold here the 
means,” said he, ])laciiig on the table a heavy pocket-book crammed with 
letters. “ This,” aid he, taking up one large sealed packet, is an auto¬ 
graph from his Holinc -s, commanding Durando to halt at the Po, and uuder 
no circumstances to oross the frontier. This,” continued he, showing 
another, "is to Ghirardi, to grant leave of absence to all officers who desire 
to return to their homes. This is to Krasalctzki, to provide for the dis¬ 
bandment of his legion. The King of Naples waits but for the signal to 
rccal General re])e aud his contingent, fifteen thousand strong. And now. 
Prince, there is but one other voice in Europe we wait for—the Czar’s !” 

“ His Imperial Majesty has ever wished well to the cause of order,” said 
the Uussian, with a studied calm of manner. 

“ Away with such trilling as this,” said D’Esmondc, passionately; “ nor 
do not try to impose on me by those courteous generalities that amuse 
Cabinets. Russia speaks to Western Europe best by her gold. The 
‘ Rouble’ can come where the ‘ Cossack’ cannot! There are men with those 
armies that comprehend no other aigumcnt—whose swords have their price. 
Our treasuries arc exhausted; the sacred vessels of our altars—the golden 
ornaments of our shrines—are gone. You alone can aid us at this moment. 
It is no barren generosity. Prince! You are combating your Poles more 
cheaply beside the Po aud the Adige than on the banks of the Yistula! 
You arc doing more! You are breaking up those ancient alliances of Eu¬ 
rope whose existence excluded you from continental power! You are buy¬ 
ing your freedom to sit down among the rulers of the Old World, and 
accustoming the nations of the West to the voice of the Boyard in their 
councils! And, greatest of all, you are crushing into annihilation that spirit 
of revolt that now rages like a pestilence. But why do I speak of these 
things to one like you ? You know full well the terms of the compact. 
Your own handwriting has confessed it.” 

MidehekolT gave a slight—a very slight movement of surprise, but never 
spoke. 

"Yes,” continued D’Esmonde, “I have within that pocket-book at this 
moment the receipt of Count Gruueuburg, the Austrian Secretary-at-War, 
for the second instalment of a loan advanced by Prince Midchekoff to the 
Imperial Government. I have a copy of the order in council acknowledging 
in terms of gratitude the aid, and recommending that the cross of St. Ste¬ 
phen should be conferred on the illustrious lender. Aud, less gracious than 
these,” added he, with sarcastic bitterness, “ I have the record of the Em¬ 
peror’s scruples about according the tirst-class order of the Empire to one 
whose nobility was but left-handed. Were these to appear to-morrow in 
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llie “ Razionalc” is it only your pride as a Prince that would be humbled ? 
Or, think you, that a single stone would rest upon another in tliis gorgeous 
edifice where we arc standing? Who or what could restrain an infuriated 
populace from urreaking their vengeance on the traitor ? Who would lift 
a hand against the pillage of this splendour, and the desecration of this 
magnificence ? It is not willingly tlmt I tell you these things, nor had I 
ever spoken of them, if you had but heard me with fitting attention. I know, 
too, the price at which they arc uttered. We never can be friends: but 
tlmt is of small moment. Our cause—ours, I say—for it is yours no less 
than mine—is above such consideration.” 

“ How much do you require ?” said Midchekoff, as he leaned his arm on 
the chimney-piece, and stared calmly at the Abbe. 

“ Ghirardi and his staff demand two hundred thousand francs; Alhizi 
will be a cheaper bargain. Harionetti and his force will be surrounded, and 
retire from Lombardy on parole of not serving during the campaign—he 
only asks enough to emigrate with. Then, there is the Commissary of the 
Crociati—he is quite ready to become his own paymaster. There are others 
of inferior rank and pretensions, with whom 1 shall treat personally. The 
Press, particularly of England, will be the difficulty; but its Importance is 
above all price. The public mind must be brought baek, from its sympatiiy 
for a People, to regard the llulcrs more favourably. Anarchy and misrule 
must be displayed in their most glaring colours. The Crociati will do us 
good service here; their crimes would sully a holier crusade than this! But 
1 weary you. Sir,” said the Abbe, stopping suddenly, and observing that 
Midchekoff, instead of seeming to listen, was busily occupied in writing. 

“ Morlachc holds bills of mine to this amount,” said the Prince, showing 
a list of several large sums; “he will place them at your disposal on your 
giving a receipt for them. This is an order, also, regarding certain emeralds 
I luid commissioned him to have mounted in gold. He need not do so, but 
will dispose of the gems, as I shall not want them.” A very slight flush 
here coloured his cheek, and he paused as if some bitter thought had crossed 
his mind. 

H’Esmonde’s quick eye read the meaning of the expression, and he said, 
“ Am I to congratulate your Highness on the approach of a certain liappy 
event ?” 

“ His Majesty has not deigned to accord me the necessary permission,” 
was the reply. 

“ Then I will be bold enough to say I congratulate you,” cried D’Es- 
mondc. “ Your alliance should be with a royal house. Prince. Your posi¬ 
tion ill Europe is exceptional; such should be ypur marriage. Besides, the 
day is not very distant when there roust come another dissection of the map 
of Europe. There will be new Principalities, but wanting heads to rule 
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them. The world is tked of Coburgs, and would gladly see another name 
amongst its royalties.” 

”1 am at the disposal of my Emperor,” said MidchckoJT, coldly; for 
wliatever effect the flatteries might produce within, neither his words nor 
his looks would betray it, and now by his manner he showed that he wished 
the interview over. 

“ Mademoiselle, vhon, returns to her family ?” asked D’Esmonde. 

“ To the care of thc'Couut von Auersberg.” 

" The reputation of having once attracted your Highness will be a fortune 
to her.” ,. 

“ She has refused a settlement of eighty thousand roubles a year.” 

" A most princely offer!” cried D’Esmondc. 

“Ills Majesty fixed the sum,” said Midchekoff, as coolly as though talk¬ 
ing of an indifferent matter. 

H’Esmonde now rose to take his leave, but there was a reluctance in his 
maimer that showed he was unwilling to go. At last he said, “ Does your 
Highness intend to return to the camp ?” 

“ The day after to-morrow.” 

“1 ask,” said the Aiibe, "inasmuch as I am hourly in expectation of 
hearing from Cardinal Maraffa, with reference to a certain decoration, which 
you should long since have received-” 

“ Indeed! has his Holiness been pleased to consider me amongst his 
most ardent well-wishers?” cried the Prince, interrupting. 

“ 1 may be in a position to assure your Highness on that score before 
another day elapses. May I hope that you will receive me—even at some 
incouvenience—for my time is mueli occupied just now ?” 

“ Whenever you call, Monsieur TAbbe,” was the prompt reply. “If you 
will deign to accept this ring as a souvenir of me, it will idso serve to admit 
you at all hours, and in all places, to me.” 

“ Your costly gift. Prince,” said D’Esmonde, flushing, “ has a greater 
value in my eyes tlian all its lustre can express.” And with a most affec¬ 
tionate leave-taking, they parted. 

“ At what hour is the Prince’s carriage ordered ?” said the Abbe, as he 
passed through the hall. 

“ For two o’clock precisely, Monsiguore. He is to have an audience at 
the Pitti.” 

" To Florence—and with speed!” said D’Esmonde to his coachman; and 
away they drove. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TUB “MOSKOVA.” 

The Abbd D’Esmonde passed a busy mornin^f. Twice was lie closeted 
with the President of the Ministry, and once was he received in a lenjithy 
audience at the “ Pittiafter which he repaired to the house of Morlachc, 
where he remained till after two o’clock. 

“ There goes MidchekolT to the Palace 1” said the Jew, as a handsome 
equipage drove past. 

“ Then it is time for me to be away,” said D’Esmondc, rising. “ I have 
received orders to meet him there. Remember, Morlachc, I must have this 
sum in gold, ready by the evening—tho bills on London can reach me by 
post.” 

" All shall be attended to,” said Morlachc; and the Abbe entered his 
carriage once more, giving orders for the Pitti. 

When the carriage had passed the first turning, however, D’Esmonde 
appeared suddenly to have remembered something that till then had escaped 
him, and he desired the man to drive ro>ind to the San Gallo gate; thenec, 
he directed his way to the harrow road which traverses the valley of the 
MugeUo, and winds along for miles at the foot of the hill of Eiesole. Once 
outside the city, D’Esmonde urged the man to speed, and they drove for 
nigh an hour at a rapid pace. 

“ There is a footpath somewhere hereabouts leads to Eiesole,” said 
D’Esmonde, springing out, and castmg his eyes around. “1 have it. 
Remain here till 1 come down. I may be absent for an hour or more; but 
be sure to wait for me.” And so saying, he passed into a vineyard beside 
the road, and was soon lost to view. 

The pathway was steep and rugged; but D’Esmonde traversed it with 
an active step, scarcely seenung to bestow a thought upon its difficulties, 
in the deeper preoccupation of his mind. As little did he notice the pea¬ 
sant greetings that met liirn, or hear the kindly accents that bade him 
“ good day” as be went. If at intervals he stopped in his career, it was 
rather to take breath, and to recruit vigour for new efforts, than to look 
down upon the gorgeous scene that now lay beneath him. Eor an instant, 
however, his thoughts did stray to the objects in view, and as he beheld 
the dark towers of a gloomy castellated building, half hid amongst tall yew- 
trees, he muttered, ■ 
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" Deeper and darker sehemes than mine were once enacted there!—and 
what fruits have they borne after all ? They who convulsed the age they 
lived in Lave never left an impress to ruffle the future, and, for auglit that 
we know or feel, the Mediei might never have lived. And this,” eried he, 
aloud, “because theirs w'as a selfish ambition. There is but one cause 
whose interests are 'ternal—the Church—that glorious creation whieh eom- 
bines power, here, with triumph, hereafter!” 

His face, as he uttered the words, was no bad emblem of the nature 
within: a high and noble brow, lit up by the impress of a great ambition, 
and, bcucath, eyes of changeful and treacherous meaning; while, lower 
down again, in the compressed lips and projecting chin, might be read the 
signs of au unrelenting spirit. 

Passing along through many a tortuous path, he at last reached a small 
private gate, which led into the grounds of the “ Moskova,” He had to 
bethink him for a moment of the way which conducted to the gardens, but 
he soon remembered the direction, and walked on. It was the hour when 
in Italy the whole face of a country—the busiest streets of a thronged city 
—arc deserted, and a stillness, far more unbroken than that of midnight, pre¬ 
vails. The glowing hours of noonday had brought the “ siesta,” and not 
a labourer was to be seen in the fields. 

D’Esmoude found the garden imlocked, and entered. He knew that, by 
passing directly onward to the " Orangery,” he could enter the villa by a 
small door, which led into the private apartments of the Prince. This was, 
however, locked, but the window lay open, and with a spring he gained the 
sill, and entered the chamber. He knew it well; it was the little room 
appropriated by Midchekoff as his private library, simply furnished, and 
connected with a still smaller chamber, where, in an alcove, a species of 
divan stood, on which it was the rich man’s caprice at times to pass the 
night. Although certain traces showed that the Prince had been recently 
there, no letters nor papers lay about; there was no sign of haste or 
negligence, nor was anythuig left to the accidents of prying eyes or 
meddling fingers. D’Esmonde opened the door which conducted iifto the 
corridor, and listened; but all was silent. He then sat down to think. 
The palace—for such, under the name of villa, it was—was of immense 
extent, and Lc could not expect to ramble many minutes without chancing 
upon some of the household. His colour came and went, as, in deep 
agitation, he conceived iu turn every possible project, for he was one whose 
mind worked with all the violent throes of some mighty engine; and even 
when taking counsel with himself, the alternate impulses of his reason be¬ 
came painful efforts. At last, he mado up his resolve, and, entering the 
inner chamber, he closed the shutters, and drew the curtains, and then, 
throwing around his shoulders a richly-fined cloak of sable, he rang the bell 
loudly and violently. This done, he lay down upon the divan, which, in 
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the darkness of tiie recess, was in complete obscurity. He had barely time 
to draw the folds of the mantle about him, when a servant entered, with 
noiseless step, and stood at a respectful distance, awaiting what he believed 
to be his master’s orders. 

“ Send the Signora,” muttered D’Esmonde, with the cloak folded across 
his month, and then turned on his side. The servant bowed, and retired. 

H’Esmonde started up, and listened to the retiring footfalls, till they 
were lost in distance, and then the strong pulsations of his own heart 
seemed to mock their measured pace. “ Would the stratagem succeed ¥” 
“ Would she come, and come alone ?” were the questions which he asked 
himself, as his clasped hands were clenched, and his lip quivered in strong 
emotion. An unbroken stillness succeeded, so long that, to his aching 
senses, it seemed like hours of time. At last, a heavy door was heard to 
bang—another, too—now, voices might be detected in the distance; tiicn, 
came footsteps, it seemed, as of several people; and, lastly, these died 
away, and he could mark the sweeping sounds of a female dress coming 
rapidly along the corridor. The door opened and closed—she was in the 
library, and appeared to be waiting. D’Esmonde gave a low, faint congh, 
and now, hastily passing on, she entered the inner chamber, and, wiih 
cautious steps traversing the darkened space, she knelt down beside the 
couch. D’Esmonde’s band lay half uncovered, and on this now another 
hand was gently laid. Not a word was uttered by either; indeed, Iheir 
very breathings seemed hashed into stillness. 

If the secrets of hearts were open to us, what a history, what a life-long 
experience lay in those brief moments! and what a conflict of passion 
might be read in those two natures! A slight shudder shook D’Es¬ 
monde’s frame at the touch of that hand, which so often had been clasped 
within his own, long, long ago, and he raised it tenderly, and pressed it to 
his lips. Then, passing his other arm around her, so as to prevent escape, 
he said, but in a voice barely audible, the one word, “ Lola!” 

With a violent effort she tried to disengage herself from bis grasp ; and 
although her struggles were great, not a cry, not a syllabic escaped her. 

"Hear me, Lola,” said D’Esmonde; “hear me with patience and with 
calm, if not for ray sake, for your own.” 

"Unhand me, tlien,” said she, in a voice which, though low, was uttered' 
with all the vehemence of strong emotion. " I am not a prisoner beneath 
this roof.” 

“Not a prisoner, say you?” said D’Esmonde, as he locked the door, and 
advanced towards her. “Can there be any bondage compared to this? 
Does the world know of any slavery so debasing?” 

"Dare to utter such words agaiq. and I will call to my aid those who 
will hurl you from that window,” said she, in the same subdued accents. 
“ That priestly robe will be but a poor defence, here.” 
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“ You’d scarcely benefit by the call, Lola,” said D’Esmondc, as he stole 
one baud within tlie folds of his robe. 

“ Would you kill me ?” cried she, growing deathly pale. 

“ Be calm, and hear me,” said the Priest, as he pressed her down upon a 
seat, and took one directly opposite to her. “ It never could be niy pur¬ 
pose, Lola, to haw come here either to injure or revile you. I may, in¬ 
deed, sorrow over the .lall of one whose honourable ambitions might have 
soared so high—I may grieve for a ruin that was so causeless—but, save 
when anguish may wring from me a word of bitterness, I will not hurt 
your cars, Lola. I know everything—all that has happened—^yet have I 
to leaiTi who counselled you to this ^ght.” 

“ Here was my adviser—here!” said she, pressing her hand firmly against 
her side. “ My heart, bursting and indignant—my slighted afi’cction—iny 
rejected love! You ask me this— yw, who knew how I loved him.” 

Por some seconds her emotion overcame her, and, as she covered her 
face witli Ijcr hands, swayed and rocked from side to side, like one in acute 
bodily pain. 

“I stooped to tell him all—how I had tliought and dreamed of him— 
liow followed his footsteps—sought out the haunts that he frequented— 
and loved to linger in the places where he had been. I told him, too, of 
one niglit when I had even ventured to seek him in his own chamber, and 
was nearly detected by another who chanced to be there; my very dress 
was torn in my flight. There W'as no confession too humiliating for my 
lips to utter, nor my pen to trace; and what has been the return ? But 
why do I speak of these things to one whose heart is scaled against affec¬ 
tion, and wliosc nature rejects the very name of love. You will be a 
merciless judge, Eustace!” 

“ Go oil; let me bear you out, Lola,” said the Priest, gently. 

“ The tale is soon told,” rejoined she, hurriedly. “ My letter reached him 
on the eve of a great battle. The army, it appears, had been marching for 
weeks, and suddenly came upon the enemy without expecting it. He told 
me so much iii about as many words, and said that ho was passing what 
might, perhaps, prove his last hours of life in replying to me. ‘ Outnum¬ 
bered and outmancBuvred, nothing remains but to sell our lives dearly, and 
even in our defeat make the name of Englishmen one of terror to our 
enemies.* So he wrote, and so I could have read, with a swelling, but not 
a breaking heart, had he not added, that, for my warm affection, my whole 
soul’s devotion, he had notliing but his friendship to give in return—that his 
heart had long since been another’s, and that, although she never could be 
his—never in all likelihood know of his affection—he would die witli her 
name upon his lips, her image in his hejirt. ‘ It matters little,’ added he, 

‘ in what channel flow the feelings of one, where to-morrow, in all likeli¬ 
hood, the course will be dried up for ever. Let me, however, with what 
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may be the last lines I shall ever write, thank yon—nay, bless you—for one 
passage of your letter, and the thought of whieh will nerve my heart in the 
conflict now so near, and make me meet my last liour with an unbroken 
spirit.’ The mystery of these words I never could penetrate, nor have I the 
slightest clue to their meaning. But why should I care for them ? Enough 
that I am slighted, despised, and rejected! This letter came to my hands 
six weeks ago. I at once wrote to the Prince MidchekofF, telling him that 
the woman he was about to marry loved, and was loved by, another; that 
she entertained no feeling towards himself but of dread and terror. I told 
him, too, that her very beauty would not withstand the inroads of a sorrow 
that was corroding her heart. He replied to me, and I wrote again. I was 
now his confidante, and he told me all. How that he had addressed a formal 
demand to the Emperor for leave to mairy, and liow he had taken safe 
measures to have his prayer rejected. Then came the tidings of tlic Czar’s 
refusal to Madame dc Heidendorf, and my triumph ; for I told her, and to 
her face, that, once more, we were equals. It was, stung by this taunt, 
that she refused to travel with me—refused to accept the splendid dowry 
to which her betrothal entitled her, and demanded to be restored to her 
family and friends, poor as she had left them. It was then that I resolved on 
this bold step. I had long been learning the falsehood of what are called 
friends, and how he who would achieve fortune must trust to himself alone. 
Midchekoff might not love me, but there was much in my powet to securo 
his esteem. My head could be as fertile in schemes as his own. I had seen 
much and heard more. The petty plottings of the Heidendorf, and the 
darker counsels of the Abbe D’Esmonde, were all known to me-” 

“ You did not dare to write my name ?” asked the Priest, iu a slow, dedi- 
berate voice. 

“And why should I not?” cried she, haughtily. “Is it fear, or is it gra¬ 
titude should hold my hand?” • 

“ You forget the past, Lola, or you liad never said these words.” 

“ I remember it but as a troubled dream, which I will not sufler to darken 
my waking hours. At last I begin to live, and never till now have I known 
the sensation of being above fear.” 

" You told the Prince, then, of our relations together ? You showed him 
my letters and your own replies ?*’ said D’Esmondc, as he fixed his dark 
eyes upon her. 

“ All—^all!” said she, with a haughty smile. 

" You, perliaps, told him that I had engaged you to write to mo of all you 
heard or saw at St. Petersburg ?” 

“ I said so, iu a most unpolished phrase; I called myself a Spy.” 

“You were probably not less candid when designating your friends, 
Lola,” said D’Esmoude, with a fulat smile. “ How', pray, did you name 
me?” 
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“ It was a better word—one of catting repraacbj believe hms,” sai^ sjje. 
" I called you a * Friest/ Sir; do yoa tbinic t^re is anoilwr ejntbet can i^ta- 
tain as muchP” [ T , 

“ In fbe overflowing of those frank impolses, Lob^ of, poorsei ^ou ^poke 
of Norwood—^f Getyd Acton, t mean, as yoa may remeniber lum bettm:, 
under that name; 2 oa'tcfld the Prince cif ybur marriage to this En^hman 
—a marriage solemnised by myself, and of which I retain the wri^^ evir 
dcnce.” 

"With the falsehood that for a brief moment imposed upon myself, t. 
would not stoop to chest another! No, Eustace, this may be Friesteraft. 
To outlive a deception, and then einjdby it ; to tremble at a fallacy first, and 
to terrorise by nmans of it after, is excellent Fopery, biri ibost sorry Woman¬ 
hood!” 

" Unhappy, wretched creature!” cried D’Esmonde; " where have yoa 
learned these lessons?—who could have taught yoa this?” 

" You—and you alone, Eustace. In reading ycmr nature,. 1 unread my 
own faith. In seeing your falsehood, I learned to believe there was n^o truth 
anywhere. I asked myself, what must be the religion if this man be its in¬ 
terpreter?” 

" Hold—hold 1” cried IFEsmonde, passionately. "It is not to such as 
you I can render aeoount of my actions, nor lay bare the secret workings of 
my heart. Enow this much, however, woman, and p<mder over it weD, 
that if a man like me can make shipwreck of 1^ whole nature, crush his 
hopes, and blast his budding affection, the cause that exaetSj the sacrifice 
must needs bo holy. Bethink you that my goal is not likeyowrr.,' I have 
not plotted for a life of inglorious ease, I ^ve not schemed to win a pam¬ 
pered and voluptuous existence. It is not in a whirlwind of passionate en¬ 
joyment I have placed the haven of my hopes. You see me—as T have ever 
been—^poor, meanly housed, and meuily fed,—^not repining at my lot either, 
not deeming my condition a hard one, Why am I thus, then? Are the 
prizes that worldly men conteiifl for above «iy rqtch? Am I the inferior of 
those who are carrying away the great reward cl Ufe ? Where is the htain 
of falsehood in all this ?’* 

" Were I to copy the picture and paint myself in the same wlottrs,'’ said 
Lola,—"were I to show what I have stoop^ to—a scoff and a shame!— 
how I neither faltered at a crime, nor ttembled before exposure—all that I 
might be what 1 now am!” “ « , . 

" The mistowa of a Prkioe!” said IFEsmonde, with a contemptuous ■ 
smile. ' .;v 

" Was it a prouder fortune, when my lover was the serge-clad seininaast 
of Salamanca?” said she, laugbh^ sownfully. s 

:*‘l]iDked you with a higher dutiny, llOh^” said D’Esmohde, istilxiately. 

■ ■ wOh n. . . Q 
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“ iigau jm. r^er to tbu pteteoded marru^; l^nt 1 pat no faith k your 
mrda; nor, were they eren true, shosld they tirm loa team my pkh.” 

“ At least, you should confirm your chum to his name and title,” said 
D’lsmonde. “ The raik you will thus attain wiE hat stro^thes your posi¬ 
tion in the world, and they who would treat oontemjj^onaly Tone’s 
daughter, will ahoif every courtesy and deference to the En^isli Peeress.” 

” 1 will hazard nothing on yotu' advice. Priest I” sud she, proudly. “ I 
know you as one who never counselled without a scheme of personal advan- 
t^. This Acton has injured you. You desire his ruin^ or, perhaps, some 
deep intrigue awaits mysdf. It mktcrs not: I will not aid ytm.” 

“ How yon misjudge me, Lola,” said he, sorrowfully. “ I meant by this 
aet to have repaired many an unconscious wrong, and to have vindicate an 
affection whim the troubled years of life have never been able to efface. 
Amidst all the cares of great events, when moments are precious as daysbt 
ordinary existence, I have come to offer you this last reparation. Think 
weU ere you reject it.” 

“ Notior an instant!” cried she, passionately. “ Make weaker minds the 
topis of your subtle artifices, and leave me to follow my own career.” 

“ 1 obey you,” said D’Esmonde, with an air of deep humility. “ 1 
ask but one favour. As this meeting is unknown to all, never speak of it to 
llfi<khekaff. My name need never pass your lips, nor shall my presence 
again offmd yon. Adieu for ever!” 

PdiethGE some passing pang of remorse shot through her heart, or that a 
sudden senses of dread come across her, Lola stood unable to reply, and it 
was only as he moved away towards the door, that she found strength to 
si^," Gkiod'by.” 

“Let me touch that hand for the last time, Lola,” said he, advancing 
towards her. 

” No, no—^leave me!” cried she, with a siok simdder, and as though his. 
very approach suggested perU. 

P’Ssinonde bowed submjjssively, and paskd out.' With m>w and mea- 
snred st^ be traversed tlm slleys of the gardmt; but onCe outside the 
walls, be hastened bis pace; descending the moautain with rapid strides, he 
gained the road where tbe carriage waited in less than half an hour. 

“7b the city!” said he; and, throwing himself baiA in his seat, drew 
down theblinicm whfie, with folded arms and closed eyes, be tasted of, what 
habit enalfied Mm at anymoment to command, a refreabii:^ sleep. 
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eHAPTERXXV. 

VATSOOIO. 

The little village of Valeggio, near the Lago di .Gnarda, vas fixed upon 
as the spot where the Ciommissaries of both armies should meet to arrange 
on the exchange of prisoners. It stood at about an equal distance from 
their head-quarters, tind, although a poor and insignificant hamlet, was con¬ 
veniently situated for the purpose in hand. Soon after daybreak, the. stirring 
sounds of marching troops awoke the inhabitants, and a half-squadron of 
Piedmontese Lancers were seen to ride up the narrow street„and, dismount¬ 
ing, to picket their horses in the httie Piazza of the market. Shortly after 
these came an equal number of Hungarian Hussars, *' Sadetzky’s Own,” 
who drew up in the square before the ^urch; each party seeming carefully 
to avoid even a momentary contact with the oth^. Several, country carts 
and waggons lined the street, for a number of prisoners had amvedthe proT 
ceding evening, and taken up their quarters in the village, who might now 
he seen projecting their pale faces and bandaged heads from many a ease¬ 
ment, and watching with eager curiosity all that was going farw*rd. 
About an hour later, an Austrian General, with his staff, rode in friun the 
Peschlera road, while, almost at the very instant, a oal^e with four horses 
dashed up from the opposite direction, conveying the Piedmontese " Copi- 
missary.” , 

So accurately timedswas the arrival, that ^ey botli drew up at the door 
of the little inn together, and as the one distOounted, the other alightcdfiom 
his carriage. 

/I^e etiquette of precedenoe, so easily settled in the ordinary cooijse of 
events, becomes a matter of some difficulty at^jei^rtain moments, and so the 
two Generals seemed to feel it, as, while desirous of showing courtesy, each 
sompled at what might seem a compromise of his country’s dignity. The 
Austrian officer was a very old mmi, whose soldierlike air and digtrified de¬ 
portment recalled the warriors of a past century. The oUier, who was 
slijghter and younger, sKliibited an air of easy unconcern, rather sraackiug of 
courts than camps, and voudhng for a greater familiarity vrith salons than 
with soldier life. ' 

They unnilered and bowed respectfully to each otlier, and then stood,..eaeh 
wafting as it vrerc for the initiative of the other. ' . 

• "A^ you; General,” said the younger, at length, and with a ipannet 
whjhh most courteously expressed the deference he felt for age. . 

“ I must beg yi>« to go first. Sir,'- replied the Austrian. “ I stemd .here 
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t et ril oi j of aod: I see in yoa dljl ^at demands. the de- 

fiienflie doe to * guest/’ : 

The otto snuied alighllf,l8it obejed vithont a void; and, aacendmg the 
stain, vas folloved bj the old General into the Uttle ohunbor destmed 
their conference. Slight and ttirial aa this ineidto fifv it is vortK mention, 
aa indicating the vhOle tone of the mtervieVT^i^^ otoacteru by a proud 
inaiatanoe on-one^de, and a certain plastie^eRiiee on the other. The 
Anatrian aipoke I&e one vho felt authorised to dictate his terma; while the 
Piedmontese seemed ready to acquiesce in and accept whatevec was proffered. 
The ietten vhidi accredited them to each other lay open on the table; but as 
tins pRdhidiuay oonveraatlon had not assumed the formal toue of business, 
aiitiier seemed to know the niune or title of the other. In fact, it appeared 
Mice a part of the necessary etiquette that they were simply to regard eacli 
other as representatives of two powers, neither earing to know or recc^ulm 
smy personal claims. . 

Lists of names were produced on both sides. Muster-rolls of regiments, 
efiotfing the precise ranks of individuals, and their standing in the service, 
hriiBged wil^^ to care and accuracy as to show that the conference 
itself was little more than a formality. A case of brevet-rank, or the acci¬ 
dent tt-' a staff appointment, might now and then call for a remark or an ex- 
phuiatfon, hnt, except at these times, the matter went on in mere routine 
fali^on; amark hf a pencil saffioingto break a captivity, and change the 
whto fate of a fellow-man! 

"Our task is soon endedj Bit,” said the Austrian, rising at last. “It 
vronld seem that ttoets on both sides prefer death to captivity in this war.” 

“The loss has been very gyeat indeed,” smd the other. “The pecu- 
totmifonn nf your officers, so distinct from their men, has much exposed 
thOT.” 

"'ffiiey met their fate hmeuiably, at least, Sir; they wore the colours of 
theit Emperor.” 

“Very true. General,” leplied the other, “and 1 will own to you our 
'iotprin at the fact that there have been no desertions, except from the 
lanl^. The popnlar impression was, that many of the Hungarians would 
’toe|(tod the Italian eanse. It was even saM whole legimehts would have 
gbnevteri?‘- ^ 

“It was a base’ealiuimy upon afaitbful peqile aada:hrwreBoldieiy,”itaid 
fliiiifVther: not aay that such a falseho^ not have blinded their 

'll..:_X* _ _V.1 1- sa.i ■' . ’ «■«. 




easily have been nto to a base and treacherous piirpo8e~hiljfehpfe» in this 
coiilifl|bt, h(A t/ihaa tvSt desert the CBUM theEmpennr l” ^e emotibn in 
wjiich he spoke ttoe woods was^sneh that. he. was obliged to turn av^ay 
hiface to eoBC«i it. ■ fe k 

' /"Your weeds'-hs^eifoyid anidlustrotioa amonget the number of qui 
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wounded priMueis, General,” said the other->-" a yeTmgr i^hnr wkoj it^ wu 
said, broke his arrest to join the struggle at Goito, bat whoae saw rank 
we never could find out, tor, before bekig taken, be bad tomieve^ naik of 
his gradeirom cuff and^Wllw.” 

"You Imow Itt rfg|l(^*jWiM^P , • :* 

“It is said to be of‘Wartemberg’s* 

" What is he like--whhikii^ .be ids age P” asked the General, hastily.. 
“To pronounce from apfpearsnce, he is a mere boy-^brown-haiied and 
blu&«yed, and wears no inousUteh^" 

“ T^ere is he, Sic P” asked the old man, with a suppressed emotion. 

“ In this very village. He was forwarded here laatnightby a special order 
of the Duke of Savoy, who has taken a deep interest in his fate, and rer 
qpested that I should take measures, while restoring him, WithOutea^change, 
to mention the signal bravery of his conduct.” 

“ The Duke’s conduct is worthy of a soldier Prince!” said the General, 
with feeling, “ and, in my master’s name, I beg to thank him.” 

"'Die youth is at the temporary hospital, but knows nothing of these ar¬ 
rangements for his release. Perhaps the tidings will cOi^ more gratef(d||y 
to his ears from his own countryman.” 

“It is kindly spoken. Sir; may I have the honour of knowing name 
of one who has made this interview so agreeable by his courtesy P” 

“My name at this side of the Alps, General, is ^ont de Yoletta; but I 
have another and better known designation, before I pronounce whioh,,I 
would gladly enlist in my favour whatever I might of your good opinion.” 

“ All this sounds like a riddle to me. Signor Conte,” said the Qsneral, “and 
1 am but a plain man, little skilled at unravelling a difficulty.” 

“I am addressing the General Count von Auersbeig,” .amd the other. 
“Well, Sir, it was hearing that you were &e officer selected for this duty 
that induced me to ask I might be appointed also. I have been most anxious 
to meet you, and, in the accidents of a state of war, knew not how to com¬ 
pass my object.” < 

Theold General bowed politely, and waited, wi^ all patience, for fhrther 
enlightenment. 

“ My desire for this meeting, General, proceeds from my wish to exculp^ 
myself from what may seem to have been an unqualified wrong done to k 
member of your family. I am Prince Alexis Middickoff” 

' Aaersberg started from his ohur at the words, and bent u look of aiqp;y 
ihd^iation at the apedker—an ex^manm which the Busaian bore mth the 
very ealmealhttneoacem. 

“ If 1 am to resume this explanation,” aaMhc^ (xfidly, "it mn8t be;wj)jan 
you have reseated yonrself, and wiH condescend to bear me anitably.’f i y - 
“And who is to be my guarantee, Sir, that I am not to listen; 
hisUltP” cried the old General, passionately."I seebefoteruu thesnn wiio 




hits outraged the hoBoar of mj house. Itn know «dl. Sir, the customs of 
jmr nation, and that yon had no right to accept a la^’s hand in betrothal 
vitbout the perd^ioB of yonr i^peror.” 

“ I was certain to obtain it,” was the citlm answer. 

"So oertain, that it bas been refused-^poremptorfly. ttttly rcfu^." 

“Very truo^eaeral. The refusal came at lUy own espera^ request. Nay, 
Sir, ! need hot idl you these words convey no insalting meaning—but bear 
ISO {>atieii% heSm you pronounce. The facts are briefly these. It came to 
my knowledge that this young lady’s ac^ptance of me proceeded entirely 
from ooaaidenatioiis of fortune—^tbat she had been ^atly influenced by 
otiucSt had strongly urged to do that which might, at the sacrifice of herself, 
hshefit her family. These oonsiderations were not very flattering to me, 
penoaudly ; but I should haveoveiiooked them, trusting to time and fortune 
for the result, had! not also leanit that her affections were bestowed upon 
another—a young Englishman, with whom she had been for some lime 
domesticated, whose picture she possessed, and from whom she liad received 
letters.” 

“Anil.to take this assertion on trust ?” cried the Greneral. 

" By no means,-Sir. This is the picture, and here is oue of the letters. I 
know sot it’ Timre have been many others, nor can I say whether she 
has replied to them. It was enough for me that 1 discovered 1 had 
no claim on her idihction, and that our marriage would bring ouly misery on 
both sides. To have disdosed these facts before the world would of course 
have exculpated me, but havejmjnred her. I therefore took what I deemed 
a more d^oate course, and; by jnroviding for the Imperial refusal, 1 
solved a difficulty that must otherwise have involved her in deep re¬ 
proach.” The Prince ^waited some seconds for the General to speak, but 
tte old man stood like one stunned and stupifled, unable to utter a word. 
At last, Midchekofl resumed : “ My master fixed a sura of eighty thousand 
loulfles, to wUeh I at once assented, as a settlement on Mademoiselle de 
,3)lilton; but this, I giieve to say, she has peremptorily rejected.” 

she-^baa, she done^tlds?” cried the old Count. “Then, by 8t. 
SftjSien! she is my own deair child forever; come what may, there is no 
disgnoe oan attach to her.” 

"I had honied. Sir," said Midchefcoff, “that you might have seen this 
matter As ! did, andithitt I might-have counted on yooT-rhlivocatiBg What is 
simply B measure of justire.” 

“I knowiitQiiB of the extent to which money raparetibnB Can atone for 
injured feelings or wounded honour. My life has Mver «a||^iijed eWen a 
single lessOn' oh''th# score. All 1 see here, is, on tqtciy dd^.etthOr hide. 

* 7o«r fadt, las bleu properly expiate® j hbd f'Ihfeb 

ether what you have told me. Now, w|i«s®is she f When 

W Ireeherff' 
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“ I liad girek orders for her return to Vienna, with the ihtmtion of placing 
her under jour charge; but eome mistake lias occurred> uid her departure 
has been delayed A second couriec has, however, been despatched, and 
<n:e this she will have left St. Petersburg.'’ 

“ You have a^cd vrell throughout. Prince,” said the old Genera], “and 
I shall owe you gratitude for the remainder of my life; not for the 
dclica(^ of your reseryn, still less for the generous charaeter of your inten¬ 
tions, but because you have shown me that this girl has a high-hearted sense 
of honour, and is a thorough Dalton.” The old man’s eyes filled up with 
tears, and he had t^ turn away to hide his emotion. 

Midchekoflr rose to withdraw, affect ing to busy himself with the papers oa 
the table, whde Auersberg was recovering his self-possessiim. This did not, 
however, seem on easy task, for the old General, forgetting everything save 
Kate, leaned his head on his hands, and was lost in thought. .> 

The Fringe respected his emotion, and withdrew in silence. 

So much was the old General von Auersberg absorbed in his mtcrest for 
Xate, that he had not a thought to bestow upon the immediate affairs before 
him. It was scarcely a few weeks since he had received a few lines from 
herself, telling of the Emperor’s refusal, and asking for his advice. It 
needed all his.long-pledged devotion to monarchy to enable him to read the 
lines without an outbreak of passion; and his first impulse was to seek out 
the mau who had so grossly insulted his house, and challenge him to single 
combat. Later reflection showed him that this would be to arraign the 
conduct of the Emperor, and to call in question the judgment of a crowned 
head. While agitated by these opposite coiAidcrations, there came another 
and scarcely less sad epistle to his hand; and if tbs writer was wanting in 
those claims to station and rank which had such hold upon his .heart, her 
touching words and simple style moved him to emotions that for many a 
year seemed to have slept within him. 

It was Kelly’s account of her father’s death, told in her own unpre¬ 
tending words, and addressed to one whom she recognised as ti e head of 
her house. She dwelt with gratitude on the old Count’s kindness, and said 
how often her father had recurred to the bought of. his protection and 
guidance to Prank, when the time should come that would-lgave him father¬ 
less. It seemed as if up to this point she had written calmly and collectedly, 
expressing hersej||im respectful distaneg to one so ^nch above her. K.o 
sooner, however,' she penned Prardc’s name, than all this reserve gave 
way before the iptshii^ torrent of her feelings, and she proceeded: 

Sir! is not the hour come when that protection is needed? 
l8;not my brother a prisoner, charged with a terrible offerice—^no less 
tneason to l^ Pk^rorf You, who are yoorself a great soldier, can 
say .lf such is lika .to ; the come ol one well bom,/generous, and noble 
as Prank, whose heart evwr overflowed to all who served Jwm, and who, 
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£d all the leckless buoyancy of youth) never forj^ his honour. Crafty and 
designing nien->if such there may We been around him->inight possitdy 
have thrown their snares over him; but no persuasion nor seductions could 
have made him a traitor. ' See what the Kaiser has made Count St^en !* 
were aome of the last lines he ever wrote to me, ‘anc^ perhaps, one day, 
another Dalton will stand as high in the favour of his master.’; His whtje 
heart and soul were in his soldier life. You, Sir, weee his gttide.etar, imd, 
thinking of yon, how could he have dreamed of disloyalty F They tell me, 
that in trouMed times like these, when many have faltered in their allegiance, 
such accusations are rarely weU inquired into, andi4faat courts-martud 
deal peremptorily with the prisoners; but you will not suffer my brother to 
be thus taded and judged. You will remember that he is a stranger in that 
land—an orphan—a mere boy, too—friendless—no, no, not friendlesB— 
forgive me the ungracious word—he who bean your name, and carries ia 
Ids veins your blood, cannot be called friendless. Yon will, say, perhaps 
how defend him?—how reply to charges which will be made with all the 
foijie of witness and circumstance? 1 answer, hear his own story of him» 
self; he never told a lie—remember that. Count—from his infancy upwards, 
we, who lived with and about him, know that he never told a He! If the 
aocusai^im he just—and oh! may God avert this calamity—Frank will say 
so. He will tell bow, and when, and why this poison of disaffection entered 
his heart; he will trace out his days of temptation, and struggle, and fall, 
without a shadow of oonoealment; and if this sad time is to come; even 
then do not desert him. Bethink you of his boyhood, his warm, ardent 
nature, burning for some field of glorious enterprise, and dazzled by visimu 
of personal distinction. How could he judge the knotted questions which 
agitate the deepest minds of great thinkers ? A mere pretence, a well- 
painted scene of oppression or sufferance, might easily eidist the sympathies 
of a boy whose impulses have moro than once made him bestow on the 
passmg beggar the Uttle hoardings of weeks. And yet, with all these, he 
is not guilty—never can believe that he could be! Oh, Sir, yon know 
not as I know, how treason in him would be like a living falsehood; how 
the act of disloyalty would he the uttmr denial of all those dreams of fatnre 
greatneas which,'over our humUe fireside, were his world I To serve the 
Saiset^he same g^ious master who had rewarded and ennobled oar 
great kinsman—to wi honours and distinctions that should rival his; to 
rmdie ow ancient name hold a high place in the eatable of chivalrous 
aoldiers-^hesse were Frank’s ambitions. H you but lorow how we, his 
soiters, weak and timid gitis, seeking the quiet paths of life, where out im- 
signiflcanoe might easiest he shrouded—if yon knew how we greW; to 
feelite ardour that gihwdl^^ih his 1^^ and actually oanght up the enthn- 
siaslnhat Bwdled theVyot^ solditt’s bosom! You have sem the wcaid 
and long; and, I'w,'is this tim clay of which traitors are fashioned ?- ’ 
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Be a father to him, then, «ho ha» none; and inaj God let you fed all.the 
luppinesa a child’s affection can bestow in letom. 

. “ We 8i» a sad heritage, Sir Gonnt! for 1 now most plead for ai^Bther, 
not kss a prisoner than my poor brother. Kate is in a durance, which, if 
more splen^ i| ^ ceremony of betrothal—whkfa, if .l mn 

r^htiy told, is a-mefo ceremonial—has consigned her to a distant liudj Uid 
a life of dreary sedusion. l^ere is no longer a reason for this. The aaon- 
ffoe that she was willing to make oan liow confer no benefit on him. who 
sleeps in the churchyard. The Prince has shown towards her a degree of 
indifference which will well warrant this breach. There was no affection on 
either side, and it would be but to ratify a falsehood to pledge fidelity. You 
alone have influence to effect this. She will hear your counsels, s^l4 follow 
them with respect, and the Prince will scarcely oppose what his conduct 
seems to favour. This done, Sir Count, let Kate be your daughter; :and 
oh! in all the glory of your great successes, what have you gained to comr 
pare with this P She loves you already—she has told me of the affectionate 
gentleness of your manner, the charm of your chivalrous sentiments, ai^ a 
nobility mark^ by every word and every gesture. Think, then, of the figr 
bought devotion d such a child—your own by blood and adoption—loving, 
tending, and ministering to you. Think of the proud beating of you heart 
as she leans upon your arm, and think of the happiness, as die throws 
around your solitary fireside all the charm of a home! How seldom is. it 
tiiat gtmerraity doubles itself in its reward, but here it will be so.. Youvnll 
be loved, and you will be happy. With two such ohildren, guided by your 
hiflueniie, and elevated by your example, what would be your happiness, and 
what their fortune f” 

In all these pleadings for those she loved so dearly, no allusion ever was 
made by her to her own condition. A few lines ttt the very end of the letter 
were ^ that referred to herself. They were couched in words of much 
humility, excusing herself for the boldness of the appeal she had made, and 
apolcwising for the hardihood with which it might be said she had urged her 
reqaest. 

''*‘£ut ypu will forgive—you have already forgiven me, Sir Count,” wrote 
she; "my unlettered style and my irmbling fingers have shown yon that 
this task mushhave lain near to my heart, or I had not dared to undertake 
it. My life has been q>ent in a sphme of bumble duties and humble com* 
panibnsbip. How ea^y, then, may I have tcansgressed the limits of 
deference that should’‘separste us! I can bat answer fm my own 
within which there exists toward you; but the one feeling of devotiouT-deep 
and lioptefiil. ■ 

" If in your kindness yon should ever bestow thought uiKm you ^ 
like to knew that I am well and happy.. Too lowly in condition, too rude 
in manners, to share the forteue ^ ^^lose I loye so dearly, 1 would yet 
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deHght to hear of and from thOB^flto know that they still hear me ha their 
affection, and think with fondneM oh |ioor lanw NeUy. Sreo the hleoi^ 
of thek presence wonM not Jr^y me for the wrong Z shoidd4o them by my 
eompuionship, itlt 1 am A- peasant giii, as mneh from choice as nature. 
Sttil, the sister’s heart thro^ strongly within ths eoarse bodice, and, as 1 
sit at my work, Ikank and £ate will bear me company and dieer my scdi- 
tary hours. » 

"My humUs skiH is amply snfflcient to supply sU my wants, were they 
far greater than habit has made them. 1 live in a land dear to roe by asso- 
mstiaos of thought and feeling, anrroanded by those of a condition like my 
own, and who love and regard me. I am not without my share of duties, 
too,—:^your kindiiess would not wish more for me. Farewell, then. Sir 
Ooimt. Tour high-hearted nature has taught you to tread a lofty path hi 
life, and rtrive—and with great success—forthe great rewards of merit. It 
win be a pleasure to you yet to know, that in this country of your adoption 
there are humble prizes for humble aspirants^ and that cue of these has 
foSea to tiro lot of "NbiiLt BAUcoor. 

#"Anyletter,addressed‘To the care of Andreas Brenuen, Juden Gasse, 
Znospriude,' will reach me safely. I need not say with what gratitude I 
- should receive it.” 

Soch were the lines which reached the old Count’s hand on the very day 
he art out with his detachment for Vienna. Overcome by shame and sorrow 
at what he believed to be Frank Dalton’s treason, he h^ dema.nded of the 
Minist^ of War his own act of rrtirement from the army, and fdb some 
months had passed a life of privacy in a little village on the Styrian frontier. 
The wide-sprred disaffection of the Austrian provinces—the open revolt of 
fc^e—tiro more than threatening aspect of Hungary, and t^ formidable 
stn^le thdU going on in Lombardy, Imd called back into active life almcrt 
all the retired servants of the monarchy. To give way to private grief at 
aaoh- a moment seemed like an act of disloyalty, tmd, throwing off evrej 
mere personal oonsideration, the old soldier repaired to the capital, and pre¬ 
sented, himself at the levee of the Archduke Joseph. He was recdved>'with 
entiuuiBSBU Covered with yean as he was, no man enjoyed more of the 
oonfidenoe and lei^ebt of the sol^eiy, vdio regarded him as one ttrod and 
proved if the-great wua of the Empire—a Colonel of Wagram was both * 
{Mtriareh lred a- to It was (ff great conaequciro^ too, at that precise 
oasyunctarei to ra% romtd the throne all that wera &tinguislied fmrJetdt^ 
and devotion, Me was immediately appointed to the commmid of a divi> 
sion- bf the M«|!i aad'«tiraed to^et out for It%. ■ 

r The ff peptireof the periojh^ just 

'derMnd^ied arep^ expec- 

^.i^ conocreioaa/hiri8o:dv^ the 
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miodg of xietiy'tlist^ev veie able, by ^tr own onaided judgment, to dis- 
tingnisb on which aide lay right i^ justioe; nor waa it easy, from the 
ohangefol fiotmcih of the Monarch, to know wliether the loyalty of to-day 
ffliglit not be pronoisoed treason to’morrow. Many of tbe^minar oaoTements 
of the time—Qr' >\ tlibe great struggle of the Hungariims—origisated ia a 
spontaneous borat'd^ devotion to the Sm^mror—to bo afterwards eonvertcd 
br tbe dark and wily policy of an unscrupubus leader mto open r^ellion. 
Mo wonder, then, if in su^ difficult and emburaBsing circumstances, many 
strayed unconsdonaly from the paths of duty^-some, misled by specious 
dreams of nationality; others, from sympathy .with what they thought the 
weaker party; and others, a^ain, by Idie force of mereoompanioiislHp, or con¬ 
tact. In this way, few families were to be found where one or more had not 
joined tbe patriotic party, and all tbe ties of affection were weak in com¬ 
parison with the headlong force of popular ratbusiasm. Tbe bid General 
Ton Aueraberg knew nothing of these great changes; no news of timm had 
reached his retirement; so that when he rejoined the army he waa ahodeed 
to see how many had fallen away and deserted from the (mcient standard of 
the Kaiser. Many a high name and many an ancient title were mose than 
suspected amongst the Hungarian nobility; while in Italy, they who meat 
lar^y enjoyed the confidence of the Government were to be foirad in the 
ranks of the insurgents. 

It might be supposed that these things would have in some d^freereotm- 
ciled the old Count to tbe imputed treason of his nephew, and that he weidd 
Lave found some consolation at least in the generality of the midortune. 

so, however. His mind viewed the matter in a different l%ht. He was 
wiliing to concede much tc mistaken feelings of natiomdity, and to astoma- 
tions with a time of former independence; but j^ae mt^ives could have no 
relation to one who came into the service as he hhnsclf and Erank 
aoldiers by the gtaoe and favour of the Easperor. 

The blot this treason left upon his name was then a sore affliction to one 
whose whole aim in life had been to tnmsmit mi honourable reputation and 
an unahaken fidelity behind him. His reasoning was thns :—** We have no 
claims of ancient services to tbe Monarchy to addnoe~>Mr ancestbrs never 
proved tbeir devotion to the House of Hapsbnig in times past—^ must be 
taken for what our own deeds stamp us.” With this dedaive judgment he 
Was ready to see Eronk delivered before a Court, tried and sentmeed, with- 
Ottt (^eriug one word in his behalf.' "This dmm,*’ though he, “itremaiBB 
tot lor me to show that I have made the only equation in my powa, and 
paid with my. heart’s blood for aaotiiat's fault.” , 

Such was the resolve with wMoh he crossed the Alpw—a;seaolve^<tehBid«d 
for the moment by diaeofosi^ that Eraiik' was no l€mger>«^|q 9 ega^,;l^ 
bad made ids escfgie m Sttoe ui^q^leiimd iimnner:<m &ei^en^ of 
Goito.', 
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6i6i^pi^tdlietit, uuttits still sadder tidiogs of the Empei^s 
-lield pertnissidn numdftge, came to his ears the same, da;—rtlic 

BkOst sorrowful, perhaps, of his «h<^ life. His honooraUe fame as a;sQldJer 
iii^d^ed^-hu high atnbitioa f(» a great alliaaeO dashed by disappoiutoent 
* 7 >he fdl back for conaolation upon poor N elly’s letter. The weak pdlat of 
Ids i^ihxeter had ever bdea a dread of what he called—his Irish cousins;— 
the notion that his sfooceases and supposed wealth would draw upon him a 
host’Of hiuij^ and. importunate reiatives, eager to profit by the hard'wou 
faonohn of his unaided career. And although year after year rolled ou, apd 
no sign ulas made, aw smy token given, that he was remembered in the laud 
of Ms forefathers, the terror was still fresh in bis mind; and when, at Mst 
Petet ^Iton’sietter reached him, he read the lines in a torrent of anger—the 
accumulation of long years of antimpation. Helly’s epistle was a complete 
enigma to him—she was evidently unprotected, and yet not selfish—she was 
in the very humblest circumstances, and never asked for assistance—she whs 
feelingly alive to every sorrow of her brother and sister, and had not one 
thought for her own calamities. What could aU this mean?—was it any new 
phase or form of supplication, or was it really that there did exist one in 
the world whose poverty wais above wealth, and whose simple nature was 
more exalted than tank or station ? With all these conflicting thoughts, and 
the emotions wMoh succeeded to the various tidings he had heard, the 
old Count sat overwhelmed by the cares that pressed upon him; nor was it 
for some hours after MidchekofTs departure tiiat he could rally his faculties 
to be "up and doing.*’ 

The buss and; murmur of voices in an outer room flrst recalled him to active 
thougbti and he ieamed that aeveral officers, recently exchanged, had come 
to offer their thaiihalor his kind intervention. The duty, wMch was amcre 
netisffloi^, paaasd over rapidly, and he was once more alone, when he heard 
the alow and heavy tread of a foot ascending the stur^ one by one, stopping 
at intervMaioo, as thouj^ .the effort was one of great labour. Hike the loud 
tiokhig of a olodc to the watchful ears of sickness, there was something in 
tile measured monotony of the sounds that grated and jarred his irritated 
nerveSj-maddie oalled out harshly, 

■" Wiw comes there f’’ 

No,imawar i«ak.»tu]med j and, after t^e pause of a few Becpuds,tbe same 
sound leoutnd. 

“ Wbrn^s-theref*' cried the old mas, hmder; and afaint, inaudible attempt 
at-*eply'4^we4,; i '' 

BOWt firovmked by the interruptiom he aioae to see thp cause, ,v^n 
the door slowly opooed, i^ Eradk sfood before him, ai^ blodd^s^^th 

one am in a iding, i^ aupportiog himself on g stic^ inth the others' 
wasted limbs but half fiUed his pMthes; wlgle in Ms lusticless c^e 
quivering lip then‘seem^ the gigns of coming death. ^ ' V 
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With an instinct of kindness, the old Genial dteir o^. a, ehaif and 
pressed the poor hoy dovn upon it. The youth k^Md the. hand aa it 
tciaoh'cd Mm, and thra heated a heaty sigh. 

" Tiis exertion waaunflt for you, my poor boy,” aaid.^ Pountt iindly- 
"They should r u hate permitted you to leave your bed.”, ■; , 

"It vas my'faidt, not theirs. General. I he^ that you ahm^ to 
leave the village without coming to the hospital, and I thonght,! as, per¬ 
haps—-"-^here his voice faltered, and a gvJping fulness of tbe ,|thi^ 
seemed almost to choke him—" that as, perhaps, we might never meet again 
in this world, I ought to make one effort to see you, and tell you that I 
am not, nor ever was, a traitor!” 

As though the effect had exhausted all his strength, his anus dropped as 
he said the words; his head fell forward, and 'he would have fallen to the 
ground had not the old General caught Mm in his arms. 

“You are too weak, too ill for all tMs, my poor fellow,” said the 
Conut, as ho held.the boy’s hand in his own, and gazed affectionately at 
him. 

" True, ever true,” muttered the youth, with half-closed lids. 

“ I will hear all tMs wlmn you are better. Prank—when you are strong, 
and able to declare it manfully and openly. I will bless you'with my heart’s 
warmest blessing for the words that restore us both to fair fame and honour; 
but you must not speak more now.” 

The boy bent his head, in token of snbmission, but never spqke. 

“ It will be the proudest hour of my life. Prank, whan you can throw off 
this reproach, and stand forth a thorough Dalton, unshaken in truth and 
honour. But, to do this, you must be calm and quirt now—not speak, tuor 
even think of these tMngs. You shall remain with me^” 

Here the boy’s tears fell upem the old man’s band. Par a second mr . two 
not a word was spoken. At Ust he went on: 

“ Yes; you shall not leave m&^from this hour. Our fffltuiias an the 
same. 'With you it remains-ito show that we are worthy soldiers of our 
Kuser.” ■ • 

Prank pressed the old Count’s hand npem his hsari, as ihoug^ to- eall 
its very pulses to bear witness to his fealty. This simple action seemed to 
have exhausted his last euergyji for he now saidt back in Ms chair and 
fainted. 

!the excitement he had gone through appeared fe have utterly prtetrated 
him, for he now lay for hours motionless and unconsdour. Pxe^h'^^rt^Y 
; .iph at ]^g &tervals, he gave no sign of life; and Ihe surgeons, hnii^ ez- 
{pnisted t^ their resouroes bs stimi^te Mm, gave bnt faint hope of hn 'xe- 
qbveiy. They who only knew the rtd Count as the stem soldia>>^brtd. 
stoupti and peremptory—could not coneeive by what inagie Im ha^ b^ 
changed into a mould of almost womanly tenderness. There wus ao osre he 
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d^'iiot bestow OB the sick yoatb. ' The first snrgeons of tiie Staff were sent 
foH ai^ tliU 8ut skin mid affectioB could ss^^est wen existed in his service. 
Ibe case^ however, was of glooss^ pres^.' It was the (elapse fever after 
a ^otoid, aggravated fay inmtal causes of deep infiaittce. 

The gredcst synipathy was fielt for the old Count’s i^sition. His cOBirade.$ 
came or sent fie^ai^itly to him; kind messages reached him from quarters 
wherein imoe. lay ^ his pride and glory; and a yonng Archduke came him¬ 
self to offer hia new litter to convey Irank to Verona, where the Imperial 
head-qnarten were stationed. These were the vtij flatteries which once 
Yon Anershmg would have prized almvc all that wealth could give—these 
were ttle kind of recognitions by which he measured his own career in life, 
Budtipg lum to Feel where he stood; but now. one grief bad so absorbed him, 
he scarcely noUeed them. He could not divest his mind, either, of the 
thought that the boy’s fate was intended as a judgment on himself for his 
own ooid and nngenerons treatment of him.^ *T foigot,” would he say 
to himself—^^1 fengot that he was not a-castaway like myself. I 
forgot that the youth had been trmed up amidst the flow of affectionate 
intercourse, loving and beloved, and I compared his position with my own!” 

And such was in reality the vmy error he committed. He believed that 
by snbj^ing Frank to all the Imrd mbs which once had been his own 
fate, be was securing the boy’s futnm succras; forgetting, the while, bow 
widely different were their two natures, and tliat the affections whidi are 
moulded by habits iff family association are vary unlike the temperament of 
one unfriended and. unaided, seeking his fortune with no other guidance than 
a bold heart and a strong will. T^ old Count was not the oidy one, nor 
wfll he be tbe last, to M into thu mistake; and it may be as well to trice a 
wamfng from his emor, and Icam that for success in the remote and less 
trodden paths of Iffe the warm aSsetions that attach to home and fatmiy are 
sad obstacles. • ' - 

It was ten days before Prank could be removed, and than he was cturned 
in a litter, arriving in Verona on the fourth-day. Prom his watchful cues 
beside the sick-bed, the old General was now summoned to take part ipi the 
evQitfal eonncils of the pmiod. A great arid mOmehtoin crisis had anitied, 
aad the whole fate, not only of Anstria, but of Enropc, depended on the 
isioe.^ ; ^e eaaeesses of the Italian anm^d been up to this point, if iiat 
deoisiyei^At least su&iently important to make the result a questroa 'cff '; 
do(&k> Jf-the levies oentribnt^ by-the States of the Church Shd ThSimn^^ 
wme insigflifieBnt ih. a wulike point of view, they were moat 
s^ of poprdar Inrii^ at kest. Anttria, besides, was asaukd on, 
flank; with opeB%e«»l^|td her capi^; and the tMope wh^ 
oerujnered Iknritrii^ northward on Pteguoi or ttarinhg ei^- 

Vsrd towards^ a gme qnestkm whoChei; eir^ il 
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and Austria merely stipidate for certain commercial adruitages, and tlm 
undisturbed possesanm of the ’VeaetiBn States. If; tike mace disprasumsitc 
beads that rule Cabinets sav vkddm in this plan, the warmer and less cal¬ 
culating; hearts of soldkcs deemed it a base bumillaticiB. Lcng^ ^eatomed 
to treat the Itcdiaa^. lwifh a haughty contempt, they could net eadiure tSe 
thought of reo(^;uiaing, them as equals, not to say snperusa. Thera wero 
thus two parties in the connerL: the erne eager for a speedy tesmiuudvm rf 
the war, and the other borning to erase the memory of late Meats,,and 
win back the fair proTinces of their Emperor. To such an atent had this 
spirit of discorda^ at last gone, that the Cabinet orders of Yienna were 
lucffie than once OYorrnled at heq^-quarters, and the very decrees of the Go- 
Ycrnment slighted by the Commander-m-Cbief. It was a time of indmjea- 
deut will and personal responsibility; and probs^ly to this awident m pwig 
the salvation of the Imperial House. 

At last, when the sympa^es of Erance and England with the oauae of 
Italy became more than a mere suspicion—when troops marched s«i!^ard 
towards the Alps, and diplomatic messages traversed Europe, counselling in 
the ambiguous courtesy of red tape, “ wise and reasmudde concessions 
to the fair demands of a people,” the Cabmet of Vienna hastily despatched 
an Envoy to Lombardy, with orders to concert with the Gener^, and treat 
for a Peace. 

Had a squadron of the enemy dashed through the streets of Yerona, 
they could not have created one half the dismay that did the arrival of the 
Cid^he which conveyed the Imperial Commissioner. The old Eield-Marsbal 
had just returned from a review of the troops, who, as usual when he ap¬ 
peared, were wild with enthusiasm, when an officer of his Staff anuounoed 
the presence of the Envoy, and in a low whisper added the^jeot of his 
]|[psion. A council was speedily called, and Von Aumsberg specially invited 
to be present and assist in its deliberations. 

' The discussion lasted seyerul honjt; and, however unshaken in hope and 
resolute in will the old Marslia]|g of the Empire, they found themselves no 
match in argument for the wily civilian, who, displaying before them the 
financial embarrasamenta of the State, slmwed that war implied bankruptcy, 
and that even victory might m$an ruin: The great questions of ImperU 
policy, which in their zeal they had overlooked, were strongly pressed upon 
them, and that public opinion of Europe, which they had only fancied a 
b^hear and a mockeij, was represented as the formidable expression of t|ie :< 
great family of mankind, on the conduct of one of its own inei^ers. 
all this, it; was no easy task to reconcile a bd3; soldier, at the head qf u 
splendid anny,, to retire froin the to. confess himself beaten, and ta 
acknowledge defeat,.wi;^ jsn asipK^d aepim, ot viidoiy in heai;t. ^ 
closed in, 0 in < SifTC, hu^|ssdMB^ped oj^- 

j^jh 4q|^;aud ^.mieiiw;i,.ottou^. to 
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kind of half-concession; irhile a few, rallied around their old Chief, with a 
mistaken determination to have one more dash at the euenij, should the 
peace be ratified on the day after. It would seem as if the "Commissioner’' 
had. been fully prepared for every phase of this opposition: he combated 
every argument in tun^ and addressed himself with readiness to every ob¬ 
jection that was oilered. At last, when, in a burst of mortification and 
anger, the old iField-^iphal arose from the table, and declared that, come 
what might, it should never be said that ha had lo4t the provinces of his 
master, the other stole dose beside him, and whispered a few words in his 
ear. The old num started—^his rugged, weatherbeaten face twitched with 
a short, convulsive movement, and he thr^ himself down into a chair, with 
a nmttered oath on his lips. 

^ere was now a dead silence in the chamber; every eye was turned 
stealthily towards the old Ueneral, by whose counsels they Were wont to be 
guided; but he never spoke a word, and i^t with his hands resting on his 
sword-hilt, the rattle of the scabbard against the belt, as it shook beneath 
nis hanc^ being the only sound heard. 

They are dreadful moipents in life when men of high and dating courage 
see the trust they have long reposed in bold and vigorous measures rejected, 
and in its stead wily and crafty coufisels adopted and foltowed. This was 
such a moment; and the old warriors, tried in many a battle-field, scarcely 
dared to meet each other’s eyes, from very shame ipd sorrow. It was just 
then that the sharp, quick trot of horses was heard from without, and the 
jingling sound of bells announced a post-caniage. Scarcely had it stopped, 
when an Aide-de-camp entered, and whispered a few words to the Field- 
Marshal, . 

“No, 4 (b«said the old man, peevishly; “ we are marching on to dishonour 
fast enough. We want no priestly aid to hasten our steps 

The young ofGkser appeared to hesitate, and still lingered in the chaihyi. 

"It is your friend, the Abb^, has arrived,” said the General, addressing 
the " Commissioner,” “and I have said we can dispense with his arguments,. 
He can add little to what you hnye so ably spoken; and if we are to depose 
our arm§, Iri; it be at the bidding of oni Smperor, and not at the heck of a 
riiost." . 

" Bttt DUsmonde must have come from the south,” interposed the civilian; 

*' he may have some tidings worth hearing.” 

"Let him come in, then,” ^d the ridd-Manlal, abruptly; and the 
ottM-rcHred.’'' ' 

toe thre^old, when his qnick, keenglance 
.atojimd toe robnt'i^sveded to him the nature of their gloomy counsels. A 
of submit and the wily IWi^t read in 

the'.... . 

, ' Ms stem Coldn^ ra the roCcptiMi tfiatj^t him never hhitoli^ the Abbdi. 

. to'm'leiiil, and he madfi lib compliments to thAprinmi^ .personages of tlie - 
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council with a “ suave” dignity, the very opposite to their uncourteous 
manner. Even when he had completed the little circle of his attentions, 
and stood in expectation of a request to be seated, his air was calm and un¬ 
embarrassed, although not a word, or even a gesture, gave the invitation. 
All felt that this hould come from the Eield-Marshal himself, and none 
dared to usurp the p;-erogatiTe of his rank. Too deeply lost in his own 
brooding thoughts to attend to anything else, the old General sat still, with 
his head bent down over the hilt of his sabre. 

“His Holiness commissions me to greet you, Herr Eeld-Marshal,” said 
the Afab^, in a low,, soft voice, ‘^and to Say that those ancient medals you 
once spoke of shall be speedily transmitted to your palace at Milan.” 

“My palace at Milan, Sir!” exclaimed the old man, fiercely. “When 
shall I sec that city agaih ? Ask that gentleman yonder, vrho has just 
arrived from Yienna, what the ^bihet counsels are; he will teU you the 
glorious tidings, that the army read to-morrow in a general order!” 

“I have later news than even Am P’ said the Abbd, cotdlyseating himself 
at the table, and placing a roll of papers before him. "Baron Brockhansen,” 
said he, addressing the “ Commissioner,” “if 1 mistake not, left Vienna on 
the ninth, reached Innspruck the eleventh, stayed there till the evening of 
the thirteenth, and only reached here some hours ago. The Prime Minister, 
consequently, was unaware that, on the tenth. General Barando was recalled 
by the Pope; that, on tft evening of the same day, Pepe received a similar 
order from the King of Haples; that the Tuscan Levibs and the Polish 
Legion have been remanded; and that Piedmont stands alone in the contest, 
with a disorganised army and divided counsels! These!” said he, pointing 
to the letters before him—“these are copies of the documents { refer to. 
You will see from these that the right flank of the Piedmontese army is open 
and unprotected; that, except the banditti of Borne and Tuscany, there arc 
no troops between thi^and Perrara; and if the reinforcements'^t are now 
hai^ in the l^ol be but hurried down, a great and decisive blow may be 
dbalt at once.” 


'* Bey’m Blitsen 1 you ought to have been a General of Brig^e, Priest!” 
cried the old Pield-Marshal, as he clasped his hand in both his own, and 
pressed it with delight. “ These are the noblest words I have heard to-day. 
Gentlemen,” said he, rising, "there is little more for a council to do. Yon 
will return at ,once to your several br^ades. Schrann’s eight battalions of 
l^antiy, with two of Pald-7agerB, to held themselvM in readmess W iuan^^ 
to-morrow; the Beuss Hussars to form escort tp the Lij^t ArtiUi^ca^lW ' 
Yicenza ^d; all the Other cavi^ to take up positien tothe rig^^ 

Peschiera. 


s 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tum, rouxice, and DRissroEArr. 

It would conduce but little to the business of our story were we to follow 
the changeful fortunes of the war, and trace the current of events which 
marked that important campaign. The struggle itself is already well known, 
the secret history of the contest lias yet to be written. We have hinted at 
some of the machinations which provoked,the con^ct; we have shown the 
deep game by which Democracy was urged on to its own destruction; and, 
by the triumph of Absolutism, the return of the Church to her ancient rule 
povided and secured; we have vaguely shadowed- out the dark w'ilc.s by 
which Freedom and Anarchy were inseparably confounded, and the cause of 
Liberty was made to seem the denial of all Religion. It would take us too 
far away from the humble track of our tale wore we to dwell on this theme, 
or stop to adduce the various evidences of the truth of our assumption. We 
pass on, therefore, and leave D’Esmondc the task ^If chronicling some of the 
results of that memorable period. 

The letter, from which we propose to make some extracts, was addressed, 
like his former one, to his Irish correspondent, and opened with a kind of 
thanksgiving over the glorious events of the preceding few weeks, wherein 
victory succeeded victory, and tlie Austrians once again became the masters 
of haughty Milan. We pass over the exulting description the Abbe gave 
of the discord and dissension m the Patriotic rankS; the reckless charges 
of treachery made against Carlo Alberto himself, for not undertaking the 
defence of a city destitute of everything; and the violent insubordination of 
the Lombards as the terrible hour of their retribution drew nigh. We have 
not space for his graphic narrative of the King’s escape from Milan, pro¬ 
tected by an .Austrian escort, against the murderous assaults of fellow 
Patriots! These facts are all before the world, nor would it contribute to 
their better understanding were we to adduce the partisan zeal with' which 
the Priest dct.ailed them. 

" The struggle, you will thus sec,” wrote be. “ is over. The Blasphemer 
and the Democrat have fallen together, and it will take full a century to 
rally from the humiliation of such a defeat. Bethink you, my dear Michel, 
what that same century may ma^ the Church, and. how, if %e be but 
vigorous and watchful, every bre^ in the glorious fortress may be re- 
^pairedii every outwork atrengthelmd, every bastion newly moonted, and her 
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wliok garrison refreshed and invigorated. 'Without a great convulsion like 
this were lost! The torpor of peace brought with it those habits of 
thought and reflection—the sworn enemies of all Faith! As Governments 
grew more popular they learned to rely less on ortr aid. The glorious sway of 
Belief was superseded by direct appeals to what they called common sense, 
and imperceptibly, ’ i : ii-revocably, the world was being Protestantised. 
Do not fancy that i.. fears have exaggerated this evil. I speak of what I 
know thoroughly and \ ell. Above all, do not mistake roe, as though I 
confounded this wide-spread Heresy with what you see around you in Ire¬ 
land, tlio.5c backslidings which you so aptly call ‘ Soup Conversions.’ 

Protestantism, I mean something more dangerous than Anglicanism, 
which, by the way, has latterly shown itself the very reverse of an enemy. 
The peril I dread is that spirit of examination and inquiry, wliich, emboldened 
by the detection of some trumperx^trick, goes on to question the great dogma 
of our religion. And here I must say, Uiat these miracles—as they will call 
them—have been most ill-judged and iU-tiraed. "Well adapted as they are 
to stimulate faith and warm zeal in remote and unvisited villages, they are 
serioim errors when they aspire to publicity and challeugo detection. I 
have done all 1 could to discountenance them ; but even in the Vatican, my 
dear Micliel, there are men who fancy wc arc living in the sixteenth century. 
What arc you tc) do vritli a deafness that cannot be aroused by the Ijlust 
of a.steam-eugiiio, and ^hicli can sleep undisturbed by the thunder of rail- 
road.'j? Well, let us be thankful for a little breathing time; the danger 
from these Ilei'ctics is over for the present. And here I would ask of you 
to remark how the very same result has taken place wherever the battle 
was fought. The Church has been triumphant everywhere. Is tliis acci¬ 
dent, my dear friend ? "Was it mere chance that confounded couns^ here, 
and dealt out ruin to Ii elaud also ? Why did oar policy come to a suc¬ 
cessful issue, here, by a dangerous conflict; and, with. you, by abstaining 
from one? Why, because it was Truth—eternal, immutable Truth—for 
which we struggled. I must say, that if-owr game called for more active 
exertions, aud perhaps more personal hazards, yoi/rt in Ireland was ad¬ 
mirably devised. There never was a more complete catastrophe thou that 
into which you betrayed your Mitehells and Meaghers; and does not the 
bliud credulity of such men strike you as a special and divine infliction ? I 
own Pthink so. ■ They were, with all their liot blood, and all the glow of 
their youth, serious thinkers and calm reasoners. They could detect the 
linger of Enyland iu every tangled scheme, and yet they never saw' the .shadow 
of yottr hand as it shook in derision over them. Yes, Michel, the game 
was most skilfully played, and I anticipate largely from it. The curtain 
thus, falls tpon.thc first act of the drama: let us set about to prepare for 
its rising. I am far from saying that many errors—some, of the gravest 
kind—have not be|^ committed in. the cemdnet of this affair. More than 

b2 
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one grand opportunity has gone by, without profit; and even my sugges¬ 
tion about the restoration of the States of the Church to their anient 
limits within the Venetian Provinces, a demand which Home has . formally 
renewed every year ^ce the treaty of Campo Pormio, and which might 
now hare been pressed with success: even this was neglected! But what 
could be done with a runaway Pope and a scattered Consistory ? Your 
letter, my dear Michel, is a perfect catechism—all gnestions! I must try 
a reply to soine, at least, of its inquiries. You are anxious about the en¬ 
dowment of the Ursulines, and so am I; but unfortunately I can tell you 
little of my progress in that direction. Lady Hester Onslow would appear 
to have fallen into an entanglement of some sort with Lord Norwood; and 
although 1 have in my possession the means of preventing a marria^ with 
him, or annulling it, if it should take place, yet the very exercise of this 
power, on my part, would as inevitably destroy all my influence over ber, 
and be thus a mere piece of profitless m^ce. This, therefore, is a matter 
of some difficulty, increased, too, by his hasty departure from Ploreuce— 
they say for Euglaud; but 1 have no clue to his destination, for he left 
this on the very day I last wrote to you—the day of my visit to the 
Mbskova—in which you seem to be so much interested. Strangely enough, . 
Michel, both this mau and the Hnssian seemed to feel that they were in the. 
toils, and broke away, rather than hazard an encounter with me. And 
they were right, too! Tor the deep gome of life, there is no teaching, 
like that of the cloister; and if we be not omnipotent, it is owing to our 
we^ess of purpose. Hildebrand knew this—Boniface knew it also: but 
we have falleU upon poor successor of these great men! What might not 
a Great Pppe be in the age we live in! one whose ambition was commen¬ 
surate with his mission, and who had energy and courage for the task be¬ 
fore himl Oh! how I felt this, some nights ago, as I sat closeted with, 
our present ruler; would you believe it, Michel, he has no higher guide or 
example than the weak and kind-hearted Pius the Seventh. To imitate 
Am is the whole rule of Ms faith, and to resemble him, even in liis misfor- 
: timet, has become an ambition. How he strung for me the common-places 
of that good man, as though they had been the distilled essences of wisdom! 
Alas ! alas! the great heritage of the Church has not been won by Quaker. 
Popes.,,;. 

You ask about m^lf. AH goes well. The die is cast; and so far, at^ 
Iesst,: a great point'‘gained. The Austrians saw the matter in its true, 
ligni^ and with iustioe perceived that diplomacy is a war of reprisals. Mow, 
i glpiy in the aidiifflpation of this vengeance upon England, the enbouiagec, , 
amd vahettpi^ sH treaspn against our Paith. How little do thej '. 
sui^ibct the stonn tlut.iB gathering around them j how tranquilly are they 
walk^ pyge tkd^^^'rand that is to be eaiihqafdfLen! The letters and 
^ ’^1 prepared. The BuU Hself is ; to-morrow, if it were» 
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opportune, I might be proclaimed a Prince of the Church and an Arch¬ 
bishop of au English See! As in every great event of life the moment is 
everything, the question is now one of thne. Guardoni—and I look upon 
hini as the shrewdest of the Gardii^—says, * Wait! our cause is advancing 
every day in England ; every post brings us tidings of desertions to our 
army—men distinguished in station, or intelleet. In our controver¬ 

sies we have sniff ' defeats, while our moderation has gained us many 
well-wishers; we hare a tone of general liberality to work upon, that is 
eminently favourable to a policy, meek, lowly, and unpretending. There¬ 
fore, I say, Wmt; and do not forfeit such advantages for the glory of a 
pageant.’ Agaiiut this it might be urged, that the hour is come to pro¬ 
claim our victory; and that it would be a craven policy not to unfurl our 
banner above the walls we have won! 1 repose less trust in the force of 
this reasoning than in another view of the subject; and it is to the ricochet 
of our shot, Michel, that I look for the damage of our enemy. My calcu¬ 
lation is this: the bold pretensions we advance will arouse the passions of 
the whole island; meetings, and addresses, and petitions, will abound. All 
the rampant insolence of outraged bigotry, all the blatant denunciations of 
insulted Protestantism, will burst forth like a torrent. We shall be 
assailed in pamphlets and papers; caricatured, hooted, burned in effigy. A 
wily and well-conducted opposition on our part will fan and feed this flame. 
Some amongst us will assume the moderate tone; invoke the equality, 
that pertains to every bom Briton, and ask for the mere undisturbed exer¬ 
cise of our Faith. Others, with greater boldness, will adventure sorties 
against the enemy, and thus provoke reply and discussion. To each will 
be assigned his suited task. All labouiing for the one great object^to 
maintain the national fever at a white heat—to suffer no interval of calm 
reflection to come—and to force upon the Parliament, by the pressure of 
outward opinion, some severe, br, at least, some galling act of legislation. 
This once accomplished, our game is won, and the great schism we have so 
long worked for, effected! It will then be the Government on one side jand 
the Church on the other. Could you wish for anytlung better? For 
myself, I care. little how the campaign be then condubted; the victory 
must be our own. I have told you again and again Ibere is no such 
policy against England as that of hampering the course of her justice. It 
was O’Connell’s secret; he had no other; and he neVer failed till, he;:* 
attempted Something higher. First, provoke a rash legislation, and th|tt 
wait for the discomfiture that will follow it! With all the boasted workh^^.!' 
of the great Constitution, what a mere trifle distnrbs ahd disjbitis it. 

Michel, a rusty nail in the cylinder w9I Spoil the play of the pist^’ aiflhdugh^: ^ 
the engine be rated at a thousand horse )«)wer. Sudh a conflict Mth 
testmitism is exactly like the effect of a highly disciplined army 
field against a mob. With vs, all is' prefconcerted, preari-ai|ud;'ind 
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vdtli ihem^ every tiling is impulsive, rash, and ill advised. This gloxions 
prerogative of private jadgment becomes a capital snare, when measures 
should be combined and united. Fancy—I ask of you—^faney all the 
splendid errors of tlieir hot eiitli^iasm—think of the binnders they will 
commit on platform or pulpit—reflect upon the folly and absurdity that will 
flU the columns of the public journals, aud all the bigoted balderdash the 
press will groan under!, What coarse irony, what Billingsgate shall we hear 
of our Holy Church—her Saiuts, her Miracles, and her Dogmas—what foul 
invectives against her pious women and their lives of sanctity! And then 
think of ibe glorious harvest that will follow, as we reply to insult by calm 
reasonings, to bigotry by words of charity and enlightenment, appeab'ng to 
the natiein at large for their judgment on which side Truth should lie—with 
intolerance, or with Christian meekness and submission? 

“ Prepare, then, I say, for the coming day; the great campaign is about 
to open, and neither you nor I, Michel, will live to see the end of the battle. 
On this side the Alps, all has happened as we wished. Italian Liberalism 
is crushed aud defeated. The Piedmontese are driven back within their 
frontier, their army beaten, and their finances all but exhausted, aud 
Austria is again at the bead (rf Northern Italy. Rome will now be gnuider 
and more glorious than ever. No more truckling to Liberalism—no more 
faith in the fake prophets of Freedom. Our gorgeous ‘ Despotism’ will 
arise reiuvigorated by its trkk, and the Church will proclaim herself the 
Queen of Europe! 

“ It is iui inestunable advantage to have convinced tliese meek and good 
men here that tliere is but one road to victoiy, and that all alliance with 
what arc called Politicians is but a snare and a delusion. 

“ The Pope sees this at last, but nothing short of wounded pride could 
have taught him the lesson. 

“Now to your last query, my dear Michel, and I feel all gratitude for 
the warm interest with whieh you make it. What is to be done I know 
not,. I am utterly ignovant of my parentage—even of my birthplace. In 
the admission-bo^ of Salamanca 1 stand thus‘ Samuel Eustace, native 
of L eland, aged thirteen jeais and seven mouths; stipendiary of the second 
class.’ There lies, my whole history. A certain Mr. Godfrey had paad all 
the expenses of my journey from Louvain, and, up to the period of his 
death, oontinued to maintmn mo. From Louvain I can learn nothing. I 
was a ‘Laio* they, believed—perhaps No. 134, or 137—they do not know 
which ; .Hiese we. but sorry facts from which to derive the baptismal 
ngistiy ^ a fnture Cardinal. And yet Bomeihing must be done, and 
spee(|ily, too. pji the Question of birth the 0dcrcd College is peremptory. 
¥(m;wilj. Sisy no J^oulty, inj^'ia^ a j^eftlogy 

v^re tb^;^ to qo^ct|;imd ifjL 

Ireland, perliaps tiie matter might be easy M tM mdiieiit, b^^ 
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ever, my presence here is all-essential, while 1 am not without a hope that 
accident may afford me a clue to what 1 seek. A few days ago I was sent 
for from Malgherra to attend the dying bed of a young officer, whose ^nCss 
had so completely disordered his brain .that he forgot every word of the 
foreign language he was accustomed to speak, and could only understand or 
reply in his native £n^h. Although 1 had other and more pressing cases 
to attend to, the or Icr coming from an Archduke made obedience impera¬ 
tive, and so I hastened over to Verona, where the sick youth lay. ConceiTe 
my surprise, Michel, to discover that he was the same Dalton—the boy 
whom I have so often adverted to, as eternally crossing my path in life—the 
relative of that Godfrey who was my early patron. I have already con¬ 
fessed to you, Midiel, that I felt towards this youth in a way for winch my 
calmest reason could render no account. Gamblers have often told me of 
certain antipathies they have experienced, and that the mere presence of an 
individual—one totally unknown to them, perhaps—^has been so ominous of 
ill-luck that they dare not risk a bet while ho renuuned in the room. I 
know you will say, that men who pass their lives in the alternation of hope 
iiud fear become the slaves of every shadow that crosses tlm imagination, 
and that they are sorry pilots to trust to. So they are, Michel j they are 
meanly minded, they arc sordid, and they are low; their thoughts never 
soar above the card or the hazard-table; they are dead to all emotions of 
family and affection; the very events that are convulsing the world arc less 
audible to their ears than the ring of the dicc-box; and yet, with all this, 
would you believe it P they are deep in the mysteries of portents. Thedr 
intense study of what we call Chance has taught them to combine, and 
arrange, and discipline every atom and accident that can influence an event. 
They have their ^ys of good and evil fortune, and they have their agencies 
that sway them to this side or to that. Chemistry ^ows us that substances 
that resemble metals are decomposed by the influence of light alone—do not, 
then, despise the working of that gleam that darts from a human eye and 
penetrates within the very recesses of your brain. ^ 

“ Be the theory true or false, the phenomena exercise a deep influence 
over me, and I have never ceased to regard this boy as one inextricably in¬ 
terwoven with myself and my own fortunes; I felt |i degree of dread at his 
contact, which all my conscious superiority of mind and intellect could not 
allay. In vain have I endeavoured to reason myself out of these delusions, 
but in the realm of imagination reason is inoperative; as well might a 
painter try to commit to his palette the fleeting coloufs of the rainbow. 
Shall 1 own to yon, that in moments of illness or depressioo, this terror 
magnifled itself to giant proportions, utd a thousand wild and iucongmons 
fancies wohld fll} my mind. I bcthoi^ht me of involring him is vtdli 
^puHy that he would no longer he af large; as a prisoner or ui mrili^ I 
should ney» see him mote.' ^cry snare 1 tried was a liulme ; the ritmp- 
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tations that vrerc most adapted to his natun he resisted; the wiles I 
threw aroiuid him he esei^ted from. Was there not a fate in all this P As¬ 
suredly there was and k, Idichel.. I cannot tell yon the relief of mind I 
should feel if this boy had shared the fate of your patriots,; and that the 
great sea was to loH between him and Europe for erer. Twenty times 
a day I think of Dirk Hatteraick’s expression with respect to Brown: ‘ That 
boy has been a rock ahead of me all through lifeand be assured that the 
characters of fiction are often powerful teasers. 

“ And now to my narratiTe. The same note whidi reqnested my visit at 
Verona begged of me, if I could possibly acoomplish it, to provide some 
English person who shonld sit up with the. sick youth and nurse him. I 
was not sorry to receive this commisaon; I wished to learn more about this 
hoy than the confessional at such a time could teach ■, and could I only find 
a snitable agent, this would not be difilcult. Chance favoured me straugely 
enough. Amongst the prisoners taken at Ancona I found an Irish fellow, 
who, it appears, had taken service in the Piedmontese navy. He had been 
some years in America and the West Indies, and from the scattered remarks 
that he let fall, 1 perceived that he was a man of ihrewd, and not over- 
scrupulous, nature. He comprehended me in an instant; and, although I. 
was most guarded in giving my instructions, the fellow read my intentions 
at once. This shrewdness might, in other cirenmstanoes, have its incon¬ 
veniences, but here it gave me no alarm. I was the means of his libera- 
tion, and, were he troublesome, I could consign him to the prison again—to 
the galleys, if needed. In company with this respectable ally, I set out for 
the head-quarters. On my airival, I waited on tJie Count Auersberg, 
in whose house the sick boy lay. This old man, who is Irish by birth, is 
more Austrian in nature than the members of the House of Hapsbuig. I 
found him fully convinced that the white-coated legions had reconquered 
Lombardy by iheir owu unaided valour, and I left him in the same pleasant 
delusion. It appeared that a certain Count von Walstein was enabled to 
clear young Dalton’s character from all taiut of treason, by exhibiting, in his 
own correspondence, some letters and documents that ledated to the events 
detailed in Prank’s writing, and of which he conld have had no possible 
knovrtedge. This avowal may be a serious thing for Walstein, but rescues 
Abe young Dalton at once, and proves that he. vras merely the writer of Ea- 
vits^^ sentiments; so that here, again,, Michel, he escapes. Is not this 
more than tsbange ? 

''H vvas not' Withont anxiety that I passed the threshold of the sick- 
but happily it was d^ened, and 1 soon saw that the sick youth 
jeonld never rerogBise me, were his senses even unclouded. He lay motion- 
leie, and I thoug]it iiiSi6ns3>le; but after I spoke to him he rallied a little, and 
a^ed after his fatbm nodbis sisters.. He had not yet heard that his father 
was dead; and it was af^sqtiBg to beat; the attempt he made to vindicate his 
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])oiioar, and show that h« had never been disloyal. By degrees 1 brought 
him to talk of himself. He saw that he was dying, and had no fears of 
death; bat there seemed as if his conscience was bncdened by some heavy 
weight, less like guilt than the olne to some strange and dark affair. The 
revelation—^if it deserved the name, for it was made in broken sentences— 
now, uttered with rapid vehemence, now, scarcely audible->was of the 
vaguest kind. In'i may imagine, however, the interest I felt in the narra¬ 
tive as the name Godfrey passed his lips. You know my anxiety to trace 
some tie of family to th^ Godfreys. They were gentry of ancient blood 
and good name, and would amply satisfy the demands of the Sacred College; 
so that when the boy spoke of Godfrey, I listened with intense curiosity; 
but, shall I own it, ^ my practised skdl, all my science of the sick-bed, was 
unable to tell me what were the utterings of an unclouded intellect, and 
what the wild fitful fancies of fever. I know, for 1 have repeatedly heard it 
from his sister’s lips, that this youth has never been in Ireland, and yet he 
spoke of the peculiar scenery of a certain spot just as if he had traversed it 
yesterday. Mind, that 1 am carefully distinguishing between what might 
be the impression left by often hearing of a scene from others, and that 
which results from personal observation. Bis was altogether of the latter 
kind. As, for instance, when describing a garden, he mentioned how the wind 
wafted the branches of'a weeping ash across a window, so as to confuse the 
scehe that went on within; a^ then he shuddered terribly, and, with a low 
sigh, exclaimed, ‘Tlie light went out after that.’ These arc not ravings, 
Michel. This boy knows something of that dark mystery i have more than 
once alluded to in my letters. Could it be that his own father was in some 
way implicated in the affair f Bear in mind how he came to live abroad, 
and never return^ to Ireland, from all I can learn, the old Dalton was a 
bold and reckless character, that would scarcely have stopped at anything. 
Assuredly, the son’s conscience is heavily burdened! Now, there is an 
easy way to test the Wth or fallacy of all this; and herein you must aid 
me, Michel. I have carefully noted evesy word the boy spoke; I have 
treasured every syllable that fell from him. If his description of the>scene 
be correct, the mystery may be unravelled. This you can speedily ascer¬ 
tain by visiting the spot. It is not more than twenty miles.from you, and 
about three or four, I believe, from the little village of Inistiog^ it is 
called Corrig-O’Neal—a place of some importanoe once, but now, as I hear, 
a ruin. Go thither, Michel, and tell me correctly all these several points. 
Eirst, does the character of the river scenery suddenly change at this spot, 
and, from an aspect of rich and leafy beauty, exhibit only d<ark and barcan 
mountains without a tree or a shrub ? Is the old manor-house itself 'onfy 
a short distance from the stream, and backed by these same gloemy 
mountains f The house itself,, if unaltered, should be high-peaked in roof, 
with tall, narrow windows, and a kng terrace in front; an imitation, in 
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fact, of an old French chateau. These, as yon vrill see, are such facts as 
miglit have been heard from another; hat, now, I come to some less likely to 
have been so learned. 

*' From this hoy’s wanderings, I collect that there is a woodhmd path 
through these grounds, skirting the river in some places, and carried along 
the mountahi'Side by a track escarped in the rook itself. If this ever 
existed, its traces will still be visible. I am most curious to know this fact. 
I con see the profound impression it has made on the youth’s mind, by the 
various ways intrhich he recurs to it, and the deep emotion it always evokes- 
At times, indeed, his revelations grow into somelliing like actual descrip¬ 
tions of an event he had witnessed; as, for instance, last night he started 
from his sleep, bis brow all covered with perspiration, and bis eyes glaring 
wildly: ‘ Husli!’ he cried; ‘ hush! He is crossing the garden, now; there 
he is at the door; lie still—^lie still.’ 1 tried to induce him to talk on, but 
he shuddered timidly, and merely said, ‘It’s all over, be has strewn leaves 
over the s]X)t, let us go away.’ You will perhaps say that I attach undue 
importance to what may be the mere outpourings of a fevered intellect, but 
there is an intensity in the feeling which accompanies them, and, moreover, 
there is a pcrsistance in the way he always comes back to them, that are not 
like the transient terrors that haunt distracted minds. No, Michel, there 
is a mystery, and a dreadful one, connected with this vision. Remember! 
that the seci-et of Godfrey’s death has never been cleared up ; ibe breach 
which separated him from these Daltons was then at its widest. . Dalton’s 
character you sfre familiar with; and, although abroad at that time, who 
can say what agencies may not .have worked for him. Give your serious 
consideration to these facts, and tell me what yon think. You know me 
too well and too long to suppose that I am actuated by motives of itiere 
curiosity, or simply the desire to trace the history of a crime. I own to 
yon, that with all my horror of blood, I scarcely grieve as I witness the 
froitlesB attempts of English jnstice to search out the story of a murder. I 
feel a sort of satisfaction at the*^mbat between Saxon doluess and Celtic 
craft—between the brote force of the conqueror, and the subtle intelligence 
of the conquered—that tells me of a time to come when thew relations 
shall be reversed. Acquit me, therefore, of any undue*zeal. for the. observ¬ 
ance laws that oidy remind me of our slavery. However clear and limpid 
the stream may look, I never forget that its source was in foulness! I 
am impelled here by a.foree that my reason caxmot account for. My boy¬ 
hood was, in some maimer, bound up with this Godfrey’s fate. 1 was 
fatherless when he died] could he have been my father? thought 
continually recurs to me ! Such a discovery wohld be of great value'to me 
just now; the question of legitimacy would be euily got over, as I seek for 
none of the benefits of saccession. i only want what will satisfy the Sacred 
College. My dear Michel, 1 commit all this to your care and industry; 
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give me your aid and your advice. Should it happen that Dalton was in¬ 
volved in the affair, the secret might have'its value. This old rield-Marshal’s 
..pride of name and family could be turned to good account. 

” 1 must tell yon, that since I have overheard thiji boy’s ravings, I have 
studiously avoided introducing my Irish protege into the siok-room. My 
friend, Paul Meeidns, might be a most inconvenient confidant, and so 1 
shall keep him u let jay own eye tiU some opportunity occurs: to dispose of 
him. He telLs me th: t Ms present tastes are tdl ecclcsiasticaL Do.you want 
a Sacristan? if so, he would be your man. There is no such trusty subor¬ 
dinate as the fellow with what the french call ' a dark antecedentand 
this I suspect to be* his case. 

“ I have well wearied you, iny dear friend, and yet have I not told you 
half of what I feel on this strange matter. I am little given to tremble at 
shadows, and still there are terrors over me that I cannot shake off. Write 
to me, then, at once; tell me all that you see—all that you can hear. Ob¬ 
serve well the localities: it will be curious if the boy be correct. Mark 
particularly if there be a spot of rising ground from wMch the garden is 
visible, and the windows that look into it, and see if there be a door out of 
the garden, at tliis point. 1 could almost map out the scene from his de¬ 
scription. 

“ I have done, and now, I scarcely know whether I should feel more 
relief of heart to know that all this youth has said were fever wimderings, 
or words of solemn meaning. It is strange how tranquilly 1 can move 
through the great events of life, and yet how much a thing like tMs can 
shake my nerve; but I suppose it is ever so, und that we are great or little 
as the occasion makes us. 

“ I have just heard that Lady Hester Onslow has gone over to Ireland. 
She will probably he at Corrig-O’Neal. If so, you can present yourself to 
her as my old and intimate friend, and this will afford you an opportunity 
of examining the scene at leisure. 1 enclose yon a few lines to serve as in¬ 
troduction. Adieu, my dear friend. 

Yon have often sighed over the obscurity of yom: position, and the un¬ 
ambitious life of a Parish Priest. Believe me, and from my heart I say it, 
I would willingly exchange all the rewards I have won, all that I oonld 
ever hope to win, for one week—one short week of such calm quiet as 
breathes under the thatched roof of your little cottage. 

“ 1 leave tMs for Yienna to-morrow, to thank the Minister; and with 
good reason, too, since without his assistance the Pope would have shrunk 
from the bold policy. Thence, I go to Home; but within a fortnight 1 
shall be back in Morenoe, where I hope to hew from you. If all goes well, 
wo shall meet soon.—Yours, in much^cction, 

. ' - "ManHW D’EsHounx.” 
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As the AhM finished this Irtter, he tamed to look at a short note, 
t^oh, haTing opened and scanned over, he had thrown on the table beside 
him. It sraa ftom Albert ^ho wrote to inform him that Lord Kor>. 
wood had just arrived in riorence from Ireland, where he had left Lady 
Hester. That soiar as he, ^ekyl, could nudui out, the Viscount had made 
ah offer of marriage, and accepted. 

*‘It will be for you, my dear Abb£,’* added he, "to ascertain this fact 
positively, as, independently of the long journey at this inclement season, 
it would bo a very scrioua injury to me were it known that I advanced pre¬ 
tensions that were not responded to. He who has never failed must not 
\risk a defeat. ’Prey lose no time in investigating this affair, for Florence 
is filling fast, and my future plans will depend on your reply.” 

The Priest bestowed little attention on the small gossipry that filled, 
up the page. His eye, however, caught the name of Midchekoff, and he 
read: 

" The Prince returned last Tuesday to the Moskova, but no one has 
seen him, nor has any one been admitted within the gates. Of course there 
are a hundred rumours as to the why and the wherefore. Some, alleging 
that ho has received orders of 'reclusion,' as they call it, from home, the 
Emperor not being quite satisfied with his political campmgn; some, that 
he has taken up a grudge against the Court here, and shows his spleen in 
this fashion. But what shallow reason would this be for a hermit life? 
and what legitimate ground of eompl^t have not we, who, so to say, 
possess a vested interest in his truffles, and ortolans, and dry champagne P 
I assure you that such conduct rouses all the democracy of my nature, and 
1 write these lihes with a red silk cap on my head. After all, the real 
good he effected was a kind of reflected light. He crashed little people, 
and ground down idl their puny efforts at balls, dinners, and d^euners. He 
shamed into modest insign^canoe such a world of snobbery, and threw an 
air of ridicule over ‘ small early p^y-ism,’ and ‘ family-dbmers.’ What a 
world of dyspepsia has he thw sillprted—what heartburns and heartburn- 
ingi l •Oh, little people! little pMplel ye are a very dreadful generation, 
for ye mnddy the waters of society, so that no man can drink thereof. 

“Politically, we are calm and reactionary ; and, whether it be thrashing 
has doim it, llitnow not, but some of the Tuscans are ' Black and Yellow’ 
abeady. the dear Austrians promise to nudee Florence better or , 

pjeasantfHney mix badly with our population. It is as if you threw^ 
a spoonfiBro*'Sauerkraut’ into your ‘ potage 4 la reinc!’ Besides, the 
Italians are like the CSiSnese—unchanged and nnchangeable--and they de¬ 
test the advent of all'strangers who would interfere with their own little, 
soft, sleepy, and enervSting code of vriefcedness. ; 

" Pray send me three lines, just to^—Is it to be, OT Bot to be ? Rose, 
tmlar;'is persecuting me about a Mochn-brown, for a wedding garment, 
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which certainly would harmonise well with the prevailing tints of iny hair 
and eyebrows, but I am too prudent a diplomatist to incur 'extraordi- 
naires’ till I be sure of 'my mission.’ Therefore write at onoe, for such is 
my confidence in your skill and ability that I only wait your mandate to 
launch into kid-gWes and laoquelred leather, quite regardlns of expense. 

" Yours, most devotedly, > 

^ . "AuBEaT JnxTi. 

“ I open this to say, that Morlache was seen going to the Moskova last 
night with ^wo caskets of jewels. Will this fact throw any light on the 
mysterious seelusionf” 

These last two lines D’Esmonde read over several times, and then, 
crushing the note in his hand, he threw it into the fire., Within an hour 
after, he was on his way to Florence.' 


CHAPTER XXm 

f A SBOBSI AUB A SNABXt 

As we draw near to the end of our voyage, we feel all the difficulty of 
collecting the scattered vessels of our convoy, and, while signalising the 
"clippers” to shorten sail, we are calling on the heavy sailers to. crowd "all 
their canvas.” 

The main interest of our story would keep us beside Frmik Dalton, whose 
fate seemed daily to vacillate—now, threatening gloomily—now, ndlying 
into all the brightness of hope. By slow and cautious joomqrs the old 
Count proceeded to remove him to Vienna, where he expected soon to be 
joined by Kate. Leaving them, then, to pursue their road by steps far too 
slow for our impatience, we hasten along xvith D’^monde, as, with all the 
speed he could accomplish, he made for Florence. 

Occasionally he tried to amuse himself and divert his thoughts by con* 
versing with Meekins, who accompanied him; but, although the manV 
shrewdness was above the common, and his knowledge of the world very. 
considerable, D’Esmonde quickly saw that a thick doak of reserve covered' ; 
the real man on all occasions, and tlmt his true nature lay many a fathom 
deep below that smooth surface. The devout respect , which he felt for the 
Abbd might; perhaps, have increased this reserve—for Meekui.s was an 
Irish peasant, and never forgot the defe<'ence due to a Priest. , 

Accustomed t0 read men at .sight> D’Esmonde would give huni^ DO 
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trouble in deciphering * page which promised little to reward the labour; 
and BO, after a while, he left his companion to occupy the “ box,” while he 
himself followed his own thoughts alone and undisturbed. Now and then 
he would be aroused from. his deep reveries by remarking the reverential 
piety of the peasants as they passed some holy shrine or some consecrated 
altar. Then, indeed, Meekins displayed a fervour so unlike the careless in¬ 
difference of the native, that D’Esmonde was led to reflect upon the dif¬ 
ference of their natures, and speculate on how far this devotion of character 
was innate in the Irishman, or merely the result of circumstances. 

There was an expression of eager, almost painful meaning too, in the 
‘ man’s face as he muttered his prayers, that struck the keen eyes of the 
Abb^; and he could not avoid saying to himself, “ That fellow has a load 
upon his heart. Eear, and not Hope, is the mainspring of his devotions.” 
At another moment, D’Esmonde might have studied the case as a philo¬ 
sopher studies a problem—^merely for the exercise it may give his faculties 
—but his own cares were too pressing and too numerous for more than a 
passing notice. 

The night was falling as they gained the crest of the mountain over 
Elorence; D’Esmonde stopped the carriage on the hid above the “ Mos- 
kova,” and gazed steadily for some moments on the spot. The villa, partly 
shrouded in trees,- was brilliantly illuminated; the lights gleamed and 
sparkled through the foliage, and, as he listened, the sound of rich-music 
came floating on the air, 

“ This looks little like seclusion,” thought be. “ These arc signs of 
sonre great festivity.” As he drew up to the gate, however, he found it 
closed and locked. Not a carriage w-as to be seen. Even the usual lamps 
were unlisted, and all speared deserted and unoccupied. D’Esmondc 
stood for a few seconds buried in thought; his emotion was deep and heart¬ 
felt; for, as ho grasped the iron bars of the gate, his strong frame shook 
and trembled. “ True—true!” muttered he to himself in an accent of al¬ 
most bursting agony—" I ,cottld not have given thee this, Lola, and for this 
alone-hodst thou any he^t!” He leaned Ms face against the gate, and 
sobbed heavily. “What poison,” cried he, in a voice of bitterness—“what 
poison there must be in unholy passion, when it con move a heart like mine, 
after years and years of time! To think that not all the glory of a great 
cause, all t^ pride cAsucceasful ambition, striving for rewards the very 
highest—all that t possess of power and influence—all, aU should give way 
to the grief for a half-forgotten, unretumed love ! How poor a thing: the 
hij^ k; when w« &ncy its desires to be noblest and highest.” ' 

;;^his burst of pasaionate grief over, he slowly returned to the estrii^ 
atj^- p^ued his wi^y^tb; ipdrence; and, entering the city, he drove for the 
hphSe.of Racca Morlaetoe.' T3ie JeHv was not at home, bnt was to return 
..eleven o’olock,;id,whh:ilk Mmi he bad ordered supper for a guest and 
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iiimaelf. D’Esmonde lay down on a sofa, and fell asleep. Wearied as he 
was, his watchfulness soon detected the approach of footsteps; and, as 
he listened, he heard the voice of a stranger in colloquy with the sewvant. 
The door opened at the same time, and Lord Norwood entered. D’Es* 
monde only waited for the servant to retire, .when he sprang forward to 
salute him. 

“Oh! I tlioog’ ' you were at the camp, or at Vienna, or somewhere to 
the notth’ard,” said ti e* Viscount, coolly. 

“ I was so, my Lord: and there I should have remained, if a pressing 
duty had not recalled me to Florence.” 

“ You have always so many irons in the lire, Abb4, that it requires some 
skill to keep them all hot/’ 

“ You are right, my Lord; some skill, and some practioe, too.” 

“ And do you never burn your fingers ?" said the other.^aroastically. 

“ Very rarely, my Lord; for when I meddle with fire, I generally make 
use of my friends’ hands.” 

“ Ly Jove, it’s not a bad plan!” cried the Viscount, laughmg; for, as 
the Priest well knew, he had a most lively appreciation for every species of 
knavery, and. entertained real respect for all who practised it. " Yon. are a 
very downy cove. Master D’Esmonde,” said he, gazing at him; “ and you’d 
have made a very shining figure on the Turf, had your fortune thrown you 
in that direction.” * 

“ Perhaps so, ray Lord,’! said the Abb^, carelessly. “My own notibn is, 
that fair natural gifts arc equal to any exigencies ever demanded of ns; and 
that the man of average talent, if he have only energy and a strong will, has 
no superior to dread.” 

“That may do well enough,” said Norwood, rising and pacing the room— 

“ that may do well enough in the common occurrenoes of life, but it won’t 
do on the Turf, Abbe. The fellows are too artful for you there. There are 
too many dodges, and tricks, and windings. No, no, believe me; nothing 
has a chance in racing matters without perfect and safe 'information;' you 
know what that means.” • 

" It is pweoisoly the same thing in the world at large," • said D’Estnoade. 

“ The very cleverest men rush into embarrassments and involve themselves 
in difficulties' for which there is no issue, simply for want of what you call 
•inforojation.’ Even yourself, my Lord,” said he, dropping h'is veioe to a 
low and distinct whisper—“even yourself may discover that you owe safety . 
to a Popish Priest.” 

" How do you meanP What do you allude to P” cried Norwood, eagerly;; 

“ Sit down here, my Lord. Give me a patient bearing for a few minutes., 
We have fortunately a moment unbroken coiffidenee now; let us 
by it."'-, ‘ 
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Nonrood seated himself beside the Priest, without speaking, and, folding 
his aims, prepared to hear him calmly. 

“ My Lord Norwood,” said the Abbd, “I will not torture you by any pro¬ 
lixity, nor will I waste your time by any appeal to your forgiveness. If my 
own' conduct in the affair I am about to relate should not meet your approval, 
it is enough that I have satisfied my own conscience.” 

" Go on— go on,” said Norwood, in a tone of almost sarcasm; “ I see that 
you have injured me, let me hear how and where.” ' 

“ You shall hear both, my Lord, and briefly, too. I have only to invoke 
your memory, and the story is told. You remember being at Salamanca, in 
the year 18— P You remember, too, a certain Ballerina of the Grand Opera ? 
You had seen her first at Seville- ” 

“ Yes—yes,” broke in Norwood, reddening deeply; ” I know what you 
mean—^the girl r^as my mistress.” 

" Stay, my Lord. Do not dishonour yourself; she was your wife—legally 
and formally married to you—the registry of the act is in existence, and the 
priest who performed the ceremony now stands before you.” 

“ By Heaven!” said Norwood, springing to his feet, “ you are a bold fellow 
to dare this game with >/>e t and to try it in such a place as this!” 

“ Ay, my Lord, the river rolls dark and silently beside us,” said D’Es- 
monde, calmly, “and the Amo has covered up many a more dreadful deed; 
but i have no fears—not one. I am unarmed, in strength I am certainly 
not your equal, and yet, I repeat it, my heart assures me that I stand in no 
peril.” 

For an instant Norwood seemed to hesitate how to act. The great veins 
of his face and forehead became swollen and knotted, and he breathed with 
the rushing sound of severe, restrained passion. At last, as if to guard 
himself against any sudden impulse of anger, he walked round and seated 
himself at the opposite side of the table. 

D’Esmnnde resumed as calmly as before—“Yes, my Lord, Lola took 
care that everything should be regular and in form; and the names of 
Gerald Acton and Lola de Scviglia.are inscribed on the records of the Col¬ 
legiate Chapel. Two of the witnesses are still living; one of them, then a 
poor boy carrying messages for the convent, is now Captain in the Pope’s 
Guard.” 

" Corner come—enough of this,” cried Norwood, impatiently. “ I see the 
drift of it all. When the Church interposes her kind offices, the question 
resolves itself always into money. How much—how much P" 

“ You mistake greatly, my Lord; but your error does not offend me. I 
know too well how men of your form of belief regard men of mine! I am not 
here either to combat a prejudice,^ or assert a right. 1 tell you; therefore, 
calmly and dispassionately, that no demand is made nppn you. ‘Hiere is no 
siege laid aga^ you, in person or in purse.” 
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“ Tlien liow does the matter conccra me, if this girl be alive ?—and even 
of that I have my doubts—” 

“ You need have none,” saidD’Esmonde, interruptingly. “Lady Nor¬ 
wood-” . , 

“ Stop! By Heaven! if you dare to give her that name. I’ll not answer 
for myself.” 

“ I call her a she .styles herself—aa she is called by all around her. Yes, 
my Lord, the shame is'as open as gossip and malevolence can make it. The 
foreigner is but too glad when he can involve an English name and title in 
a reproach that we are prone to cast upon him. A Peeress is a high mark 
for scandal! Who stoops to ask how, or when, or where she became tliis ? 
Who interposes a charitable word of explanation or of incredulity ? From 
\what you know of Ufc, on what side, think you, will lie the ingenuity and 
c ‘aft ? Whether will the evidence preponderate to prove her your wife or 
td'exonerate you ? At all events, how will the matter read in England ? I 
speak not of j^our ruined hopes of an alliance befitting your high station. 
Thk. is beyond repairing! But are you ready to meet the shame and igno¬ 
miny of the story ? Nothing is too base, nothing too infamous for an inr- 
putation. WUl any one, I ask of you—will any oue assert that you are 
ignorant of all this ? Would any one believe who heard it ? Will not the 
tale be rather circulated with all its notes and comments? Will not men 
fin up every blank by the devices of their own bad ingenuity ? Will not 
some assert that you are a partner in your own infamy, and that your 
fingers have touched the price of your shame ?” 

“ Stop !” cried N orwood. “ Amothcr word—one syllable more like this 
—and, by the Heaven above us your lips will never move again!” 

“ It would be a sorry recompense for my devotion to you, my Lord,” 
said the Abbe, with a profound siglu 

“ Devotion!” repeated Norwood, in a voice of insulting sarcasm; “as if 
1 were to be tricked by this ! Keep these artifices for some trembling de¬ 
votee—some bedridden or palsied worshipper of saintly relics and holy 
legerdemain; Pm not the stuff for such deceptions!” 

“ And yet, my Lord, what possible benefit can accrue to myself from this 
ungracious, task ? With all your ingenuity, what personal gain can result 
to «« ?” 

“ What care I for your motives. Sir,” responded Norwood, fiercely. 
“ I only know that you had never incurred so critical a hazard without an 
object. You either seek to exert a menace over me, or to be revenged on 
/ter.” 

“ Alas, my Lord, I see how little hope 1 should have of vmdicating my¬ 
self before you. Your estimate of the Papist suggests nothing above craft 
and dishonesty. You will not believe that human affections, love of country, 
and all the other associations of a home, are strong in hearts that beat beneath 

VOl. II. s 
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the serge frock of the Priest. Still less do you know the great working 
])rinciple of our Paith—tlie law which binds ns, for every unju-si act wc 
have done in life, to make an expiation, in this world. Por many a year 
has my conscience been burdened with this offence. But for iny weak com¬ 
pliance with your request, I should never have performed this ceremony. 
Had 7 been firm, yov, had been saved. Nay, in my eagerness to serve you, 
1 only worked your ruin; for, on confessing to my Superior what 1 had 
done, he at once took measures to ratify the net of marriage, and my rank 
.as a Deacon took date from the day before the ceremony.” D’Esmonde 
seemed not to notice the gesture of indignation with wliich Norwood heard 
tliese words, but he went on: “ It is, then, to make some requital for this 
wrong, that I now risk all that your anger may inflict upon me.” 

“Where is this woman?” cried Norwood, savagely, and as if impatient at 
a vindication for which he felt no interest. “ Where is she ?” 

“ She is here, my Lord,” said the other, meekly. 

“ Here ? How do you mean ? Not in this house ?” 

“ I mean that she is now in Plorence.” 

“ What, living openly here ?—calling herself by my name ?” 

“ She lives in all the splendour of immense wealth, and as openly as t.he 
protection of Prince MidchckolT- ” 

“ Midchekoff—Midchekoff, did you say?” cried Norwood, in a hurst 
of passion. 

“ Yes, my Lord. The haughty Russian exults in the insult that this 
offers to the proudest aristocracy of Europe. This is the vengeance he 
exacts for the cold disdain he experienced in London, and all that reserve 
that met his attempts in English society.” 

“ How came she here ?—who sent for her ?—^who devised this scheme ? 
Tell me the whole truth, for, by Heaven, if I see you equivocate, you’ll 
never quit this chamber living.” 

“ I’U tell you everything, truthfully and fairly,” said the Abb(5, with 
calm dignity; and now in a few words he traced Nina’s life, from the time 
of herresidenee under Lady Hester’s roof, to the moment of her return to 
Plorence. He omitted nothing; neither her intimacy with JekyI, nor her 
passion for Greorge Onslow. Even to the incident of the torn dress on the 
night of the flight, ho told all. 

Norwood bstened with the stem coUcctcdncss of one who had nerved 
himself for a great effort. Although the blood spurted from his compressed 
lips, and the nails of his Angers were buried in his hands, he uttered never 
a word. At last, when D’Esmonde paused, he said; 

“ And you knew all this F” 

“ Nothing whatever of it. I never chanced to see her at Florence, nor 
had I the slightett suspicion of her presence there.” 

“ Lady Hester knew it P Miss Dalton knew it ?” 
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“ I suspect not, at that time.” 

■ “ They know It novo, then ?” 

“ Who docs no), ? Is not Florence ruining with the story ? When has 
scandal fallen upon such material for its malevolence ? Such dr/imalis 
as a Prince, an English Peer, and his Peeress, arc not of cveiy^ 
day’s good fortnn"!” 

“ Bo cautious how^ you harp on this theme, Priest. In your good zeal 
to hammer the met.u soft, you may chance to crush your own finger.” 

“ I must be frank with you, my Lord, whatever the hassard. He would 
he a sorry surgeon who, after giving his patient all the agony of the knife, 
stopped sliort, and left the malady nnexth-pated.” 

“Come, now, D’Esmonde,” said Norwood, as with a strong grasp he 
drew the other down on tlic sofa lieside him, “you have yonr debt to acquit 
in this matter as well as myself. I do not seek to know how, or why, or 
upon whom. Your priestly craft need not be called into exercise—I want 
nothing of your secrets—only ask your counsel. That much in our common 
cause you cannot refuse me. What shall 1 do in this affair ? No cant—no 
hypocritical alfcctatiou of Christian forgiveness~none of that hackneyed 
advice that you dole out to yonr devotees; speak freely, and like a man of 
the world. What is to be done here ?” 

“ If tlie marriage admitted of dispute or denial, I should say, disavow 
It,” .said the I’riest. “ li- is too late for this.” 

“ Go on. Wlmt next ?” 

“Then comes tlic difficulty. To assert your own honour, yon must 
begin by a recognition of her, as your wife. This looks rash, but I see no 
other course. Yon eamrot call Midcheko/f to a reckoning on any other 
grounds. Tlicn comes the question, is such a woman worth fighting for ? 
or must the only consideration he the fact that she bears your name, and 
tiiat she is the Viscountess Norwood in every society she can enter ? How 
is this to be home ? The stricter code of England rejects such claimants 
altogether from il.i circle, but, on the Continent, they are everjwhcre. 
Will it be possible for you to live under this open shame P” ‘ 

“ Your advice is, then—shoot him!” said Norwood; and he bent his 
eyes fixedly on the Priest as he spoke. “ It is my own notion, also. If 
the choice were open to me, D’Esuionde, I’d ratlicr have exacted the pay¬ 
ment of this debt from Onslow; 1 hated the ’fellow from my tcry heart. 
Not that I owe tins Bussion any good whi. Wc have more than once been 
on the verge of a quarrel. It was not my fault if it went no further. 
They say, too, that he lias no taste for these things. If so, one must 
stimulate his appetite, that’s all I—eh, D’Esmondc ? Four countrymen 
seldom need such provocations ?” 

“ We have our faults, my Lord; but tlis is scarcely amolf^t their number.” 

“ You’re right, D’Esmonde,” said the other, pursuing his former line ot 

s 3 
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thought. “ It’s no petty penalty to exact from a fellow with fifty tliousand 
a year! I almost fancy -I should liave been a coward myself at such a 
price!” 

" You’ll have some difficulty in obtaining access to him, my Lord,” re¬ 
marked the Abb^. “He lives in strict privacy, and refuses admission to 
every one.” 

“ But a letter will reach him f” 

" It may, or it may not; besides, it may come to hand, and yet never be 
acknowledged.’^ 

“What is to be done, then?” 

“I’ll think over it, before we separate. I’ll try and suggest something. 
But here comes Morlache; and now be cautious. Not a word to show 
that you are ill at ease.” The warning was scarcely spoken, when the Jew 
entered. 

Morlache knew D’Esmondc too well to be surprised at seeing him any¬ 
where, or at any moment. He saluted him, therefore, as though they had 
met the very day before, and the party sat down to supper, in all the seem¬ 
ing ease of unburdened minds. 

They chatted over the politics of Italy, and the change that had come 
over Florence since the last time they had sat together in that chamber. 

“ It was a noisy scene, that night,” said Morlache; “but the streets are 
quiet enough now.” 

“Quiet as a corpse,” said Norwood, sternly. “You had no other 
nostrum for tranquillity but to extinguish life.” 

“What you regard as death, my Lord,” said the Abbe, “is only a 
trance. Italy will rise grander and more powerful than ever. One elc- 
jueut alone has survived through all the convulsive throes, and all the 
changing fortunes of this land—the Papacy. The terrible wars of rival 
cities and states—the more bloody conquests of ambitious houses—leave 
not a trace behind them; but Borne holds on her proud way, and, like the 
great river of the Poet—' Labitur et labetur in omne volubilis cevum.’ ” 

“To’which I beg, in a less classical quotation, to rejoin—‘Confound 
your politics,’ ” cried Norwood, laughing. “ Come, Morlache, let us turn 
to a humbler theme. Who have you got here—who are coming for the 
winter?” 

“Say, rather, my Lord,'who are going away; for there is a genered 
flight from Florence. All what hotel folk call good families, are hasteniog 
off to Rome and Naples.” 

“What’s the meaning of this, then?” 

“ It is not very difficult, perhaps, to explain,” said the Jew; “ luxuries 
are only the creations of mere circumstance. The rarity of one land may 
be the very satiety*uf another ; and Ihe iced-punch that tastes so exquisite 
at Calcutta, would be but sorry tipple at Coppermine River. Hence you 
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will see, mj Lord, that the English who come here for wickedness find the 
place too bad for them. There is no zest to their vice—thej shock no¬ 
body—they outrage nothing—in fact, they arc only as bad as their neigh¬ 
bours.” 

“ I suppose it’s neither better nor worse than I remember it these dozen 
years and more P” said Norwood. 

"Probably not, mjiLord, in fact; but, in outward appearance, it has 
assuredly degenerated; people behave badly everywhere, but tliis is the only 
city in Europe where it is deemed right to do so.” 

" Since when have you taken up the trade of moralist. Master Morlache ?” 
said Norwood, with a sneer. 

“ i’ll answer that question,” broke in D’Esmonde. " Since the exchange 
on England has fallen to forty-three and a half, Morlache sees his clients 
diminish, and is consequently as angry with Vice as he had been with its 
opposite, if the same result had come to pass.” 

“ I own,” said the Jew, with a sneer, " the present order of things is far 
more profitable to the confessional than to the ‘ comptoir.’ ” * 

“ That’s the truth, I’vo no doubt of it,” broke in Norwood, laughing. 
“ A low tariff has given a great impulse to the trade of wickedness.” 

“ Taking your own illustration, my Lord, we are ‘ Protectionists,’ ” said 
D’Esmondc, “ whereas you Protestants are the ‘ Eree-traders’ in vice.” 

“ A plague on both your houses, say I,” cried Norwood, yawning. " So, 
then, Morlache, neither you nor I would find this a desirable residence ?” 

" I fear it will not repay either of us, my Lord,” said the Jew, with a sly 
look. 

“ The world is growing wonderfully wide awake,” said Norwood. “ When 
I entered life, any fellow w'ith a neat hand at billiards, a fair knowledge of 
^oartd or short whist, good whiskers, and a well-cut waistcoat, might have 
eked out a very pretty existence without any risk, and very little exertion. 
But see what the march of intelligence has done! There’s not an Eton boy 
—not an unfledged ‘ Sub’ in a marching regiment—not an unpaid Attache at 
a small Court-rcouldn’t compete with you now in any of these high acquire¬ 
ments. I do not fret myself usually about what is to come after my time, 
but I really wonder how the next generation will get on at all.” 

“ Civilisation moves like the pendulum, my .Lord,” said- D’Esmonde; 
” the next swing will bo retrograde.' And, by the way, that reminds me 
of Bussia, and Bussia of Prince Midchekoff. Is it true that he is recalled, 
Morlache ?” 

“ Not that I know. That report is alwap circulated when there are no 
dinners at the villa. Just as Marshal Soult is said to have won or lost the 
battle of Toulouse, according to the moJtientary estimation he is held in.” 

" Toft’ll hear for certain, my Lord,” ssud D’Esmonde, addressing Nor¬ 
wood; " you arc going up there to-night ?” 
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Norwood muttered an assent, and waited to see liowtliis sally waste end. 

“ Ah! you arc going there to-night,” repeated Morlaclic, in some sur¬ 
prise. “ Are you one of the privileged, then?” 

“ Of course he is,” interposed D’Esmonde, authoritatively. 

" Will you do me a very great favour, then, my Ijord ?” said Morlache, 
“ which is to take charge of this small casket. I promisad to t ake it my¬ 
self, but it is so late now, and I am so wearied, that I shall feel much bound 
to you for the service.” 

“ You can easily acquit the debt of obligation, Morlache,” said D’Esmonde, 
“ for my Lord was just asking me, before you came in, if lie could take the 
liberty of begging the loan of your carriage to take him up to the Moslcova. 
You arc aware that it would not be quite proper to take a liired carriage, 
just now, up to the villa; that, as the Prince affects to be absent-” 

“ To be sure,” broke iuMorlache. “I am b\)t too happy to acconniiodaie 
your Lordship. Your precaution was both delicate and well thought of. 
Indeed, I^reatly doubt that they would admit a ‘ fiacre’ at all.” 

“ I suppose I should have had to walk from the gale,” said Norwood, who 
now saw the gist of the Abba’s stratagem. 

“Morlaclic’s old grey is a passport that requires no tha” said D’Es¬ 
monde. “ You’ll meet neither let nor hhidcrauce with him in front of 
you. You may parody the great Statesman’s peroration, and say, ‘ 'Whore 
the King cannot enter, he can.’ Such is it to he a banker’s liorse!” 

Norwood heard little or nothing of this remark; deeply sunk in his own 
thoughts, ho arose abruptly from ihc table. 

“ Yon are not going aw'ay, my Lord ? You are surely not deserting that 
flask of Marcobrunner, that we have ouly tasted ?” 

But Norwood never heard the words, and continued to follow his own train 
of reflccUou. Then, bending over D’Esmoude, ho said: “ In ease wc should 
require to cross the frontier at Lavenza, must we have passports ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind. There is no police—^no inquiry whatever.” 

“Qood-by, then. If you should not hear from, you will hear of me, 
Abb^. There are a few things, wlucli, in the event of accident, I will jot 
down in writing. You’ll look to them for mo. Good evening, or good 
morning—I scarcely know which.” And, with all the habitual indolence of 
his lounging manner, he departed. 

D’Esmondo stood for a few seconds silent, and then said: “ Is the noble 
Viscount deep in your books ?” 

“ Deeper than I wish him to bo,” said the Jew. 

“ Have no fears on that account. He’ll soon acquit aU his debts,” said 
the other. “ Good night, Morlache.” And with this abrupt leave-taking, 
he withdrew. 
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CUAPTER XXVm. 

K aAD EXIT. 

Titb Erciicli Sccreiarj of Legation was just going to bed as his servant 
handed him a card from Lord Norwood, witJi a few words scribbled in 
pencil. 

“ Yes, by all nicans. Tell my Lord to come in,” said he; and Norwood 
entered. 

“You remember an old pledge you once made me,” said the Viscount, 
.smiling. “ I have come to claim it.” 

“ D 'uudre! the case must be prc.ssiiig that would not wait till daylight.” 

“ So it is; and so you will agree w'ith me in thinking it, wdien I tell you 
all,” .said Norwood. “ The first point is, may I reckon upon you?” 

“ Of course; my word is sacred.” 

“ Secondly, have you pistols that you can depend upon ? Mine have been 
stopped at Milan by the police.” 

*• They arc Jacquard’s best,” said the Frenchman; “ and in j/our hand 
ought not to disgrace their maker.” 

Dress, then, and come :dong with me. This affair must be disposed of 
quickly.” 

“ I’m at your orders,” said the. Frenchman, gaily. “ I suppose you will 
be kind enough to tell me something more, as we go along.” 

Norwood nodded an assent, and sat down before the fire, arid crossed his 
arms on his breast. 

“ Was it a quarrel at play ?” asked the Frenchman, after an interval of 
silence. 

“ No!” was the abrupt reply. 

“ All tire better. It is the only affair of this kind I cannot endure. Is 
there a woman in it ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Ah! I perceive,” said the other, with a laugh. “ A married woman ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And who is the happy husband, this time ?” asked he, flippantly. 

“ I am,” replied Norwood, in a low and solemn voice. 

“ You ! you ! I never thought—never suspected you of being married, 
Norwood. Pray, be a little more explicit. Let me hear the whole story.” 
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" Later on, not now. I want to think of something else, at this moment. 
Are your pistols fine in the trigger?” 

“Excessively so; a fly would almost sufiice to move them. Is he 
English?” 

“No.” 

“ Not a countryman of my own, I hope ?” 

“ No. It is Midchckoff, the Russian.” 

" Biaitin! what a mark to shoot at. But they tell mo that he never 
does go out—that he refuses this kind of thing.” 

“ He shall not do so this time,” said Norwood, with a vehement energy 
of manner. 

"Well, I’m ready now; but I must say that I should like to hear some¬ 
thing of what we arc about.” 

“ There will be ample time for all as we go along. We shall drive to th(i 
villa. It is necessary to obtain an interview with himself. This done, 1 will 
give the provocation, showing that you are ready aud in waiting; there can 
be no delay.” 

"But he will need a friend?” 

" He must take one of his secretaries—his valet if he prefer it. I’ll give 
no time for evasive negotiation.” 

“ I cannot be a party to an affair like this, Norwood. Whatever the 
wrong you seek to avenge, this is not the mode to do it.” 

“ Say so at once, then,” said Norwood, rising. “ Tell me fliat you gave 
a rash promise, and are sorry for it. Better the refusal now, than when it 
be too late to retract.” 

“ You mistake me; I have no wish to unsay one single word I ever spoke 
to you. I only ask for such an explanation os I have a right to demand.” 

“ You shall know everything; pray spare me telling it twice over. There 
is no use in opening one’s wound till he comes to the surgeon. Enough 
now, that 1 tell you this main owes me a full and fair reparation for a 
great wrong—I am equally determined on exacting it. If this docs not 
satisfy you, step into the carriage, and you shall hear the whole story. I 
can tell it, perhaps, when we are rattling along over the stones in the dark.” 
And, so saying, he sat down, and leaned his bead on the table, as though he 
would not be disturbed. The Frenchman went on with his dressing, ra¬ 
pidly, and at East, pronouncing himself ready, they descended the stairs to¬ 
gether in silence, and entered the carriage. 

As they drove on, Norwood never spoke; and his companion, respecting 
perhaps the occasion of his silence, did not utter a word. At last they 
arrived at the summit of the hill, and looked down upon the city, over 
which the grey tints of coming day ^were breaking. The great Duomo and 
the Palazzo Vecchio lay in massive shadow, and it was only at intervals 
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aloug the Arno that a flickering gleam of cold light fell. The scene, in 
.all its calm and stillness, was grand and solemn. 

“ How unlike the Florence of sun and bright sky—how unlike the bril¬ 
liant city of dissipation and pleasure!” said Norwood; “and so it is with 
individuals; we are just what light and shadow make us! Now, listen to 
inn.” He then : iated the whole story of his first meeting with Lola down 
to the moment of Esmoude’s revelation. “ I know well,” said he, 

“ there may be a dozen ways to look on the affair, besides that which I have 
chosen. I might dispute the marriage—I might disavow the whole pro¬ 
ceeding—I might, naturally enough, leave such a woman to her fate; she 
never could be imything to me; but I cannot relinquish the opportunity of 
.1 reckoning with this Kussian. The insolence of his wealth gives all the 
venom to this outrage, and I’ll shoot him ! All the splendour of his riches 
can .avail him but little now. And, except some more gold upon his coffin, 
and a richer pall to cover it, he has no advantage over me, ruined and beg¬ 
gared as I am. As to my scores with the world at large, I am about quits. 
Tlici/ cheated me, when 1 was a young, unsuspecting boy, trusting and be¬ 
lieving every one. I repaid them, as my own time came. Men understand 
this thoroughly, but women never do. The moment you cease to be their 
dupe, they h.ate you. As to my debts, they gave me little trouble when 
living, they’re not likely to disturb my rest in the churchyard; and as for 
friends, there is not one alive to whom I could send a last word of affection ; 
and yet you’ll scarce believe it, with all this, I’d like to live—although if 
von ask me why, I couldn’t tell it. Perhaps it is this,” cried he, after a 
]ause ; “ the yelping pack that cried me down in my absence, will do so 
now without fear or restraint. The stories of me that once were whis¬ 
pered, will now be told aloud. Slander and calumny can go abroad without 
a. dread of consequences. But even that is a poor thing to live for!” 

The Frenchman’s philosophy had taught him but few .sympathies with 
such gloomy ideas, and he tried in every way to rally his friend; but Nor¬ 
wood’s mind was full of very different sorrows from those he had dwelt 
upon. It was the canker of a disappointed, abortive life was eating iatq^his 
heart. A fair fortune squandered—a noble name tarnished—a high posl^’** 
tion sacrificed—and now, an ignominious quarrel to close his career—these 
were the reflections which, far more embittering than all his words, now 
tortured and agonised him. 

“ Come,” said he, suddenly, “ we had better move forward. It is getting 
nigh daybreak, and our Prince will soon be retiring to his room.” 

They now drove rapidly on for some time, and at last reached the gale; 
where the porter, at once recognising Morkche’s carriage and livery, ad¬ 
mitted them without a word. ^ 

“ You’ll have to wait for me here. Count,” said Norwood, when they 
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stopped at tlie door. “ I’ll contrive not to keep you long; but this part of 
the matter 1 must do alcme.” ' The bell had scarcely done ringing when the 
door was.opened. “The Prince is still at table?” said Norwood, half in 
assertion, half in inquiry; and then, with a gesture to the servant to show 
the way, he overawed all scruples about admitting liim. “ Is he alone ?” 
said the Viscount, as they went along. 

“ No, Sir. The Countess is with him.” , 

“ Say tliat a person on most pressing business is here, mid unust speak 
with him at once.” 

“ Tlie Prince always requires the name, Sir. I dare not address lum 
without it.” 

“ Say that I am come from Morlache’s—that I have something to deliver 
into liis own hands.” 

Norwood placed the casket on the table a.s be spoke. The servant re¬ 
tired and speedily returned, requesting Norwood to follow him. As the 
door w'as flung open, Norwood heard voices; he stopped, and hesitated. 
Either an impulse of passiou, or some change of purpose, worked within 
him, for, as he stood, he grasped the edge of the door, and swayed to aud 
fro for some seconds. 

“Let him come out—let him come here,” cried he, in a loud voice. 

A low murmur of persons speaking was heard within, and suddenly the 
rustling sound of a female dress was followed by the bang of a door ; aud 
then Norwood entered, ami, clo.smg the door, locked it behind him. 

The grating sound of the key made the Russian turn liis head suddeuiy 
ai'ound, aud his eyes met Norwood’s. 

“ What! my Lord Norwood!” cried he, iu amazement. “ They never 
told me-” 

“ If they had, in all likeliliood 1 should not have been sulmitted,” was tin; 
stern reply. 

“ I must own it is an honour for which I was scarcely prepared, ray Lord,” 
said the other. 

never spoke more truly. Sir,” said Norwood, “Men like yourself 
iancy that their solvency in matters of money implies as much in all the 
various relations of life', and that, as they know not what a Dun means, they 
are to enjoy an equal immunity from every demand of honour.” 

_ “,A^-i«cx'M«>viSently^(baking under some strange misapprehension, my 
Lord, I hesitate about accepting your words in any ofi'ensivc sense.” 

“ You said you were unprepared for my visit. Sir, and I believe you, as 
you will be, doubtless, unprepared for the object of it. Prince Midchekoff, 
I liavc come here to request your company across the Tuscan frontier; the 
matter is of sufficient importance to,warrant the inconvenience. You will 
take any or as many of youi- household as you please, but you shall aeoom- 
pany^me, from this spot. Come, Sir, your air of easy indiiierence is for once 
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mistimed. You see before you a man whose utmost effort can scarcely re¬ 
press tbo passion that stirs within him. Neitlier your coolness nor your 
cowardice—for the quality goes by either name—can avail yon here. I 
must aud I will have reparation.” 

“ Until I am aware of the injury—until you tell me how, or in wliat, I. 
have wronged _ >u-” 

" How shall I teachjou a lesson of honour, Sir,” eried Norwood, boiling 
over with rage, “so that you may oomprobend oven for a moment the feel¬ 
ing of a gentleman ? You cannot aflect ignorance as to who .and what is the 
woman that sat there. You need not drive me to the indignity of calling 
her my wife ! You know it well, aud you knew all the disgrace you were 
heaping on a class who rejected your intimacy. None of this mock surprise, 
Sir! If you compel me to it. I’ll fling open that dpor, call all your house¬ 
hold around you, aud before them I’ll insult you, so that even your serf- 
hlood will rebel against the outrage.” 

“ Tliis is madness—downright insanity, my Lord,” said Midchekoil', 
I'ismg and moving tow'urds the bell. 

“ Not so. Sir,” said Norwood, inf.erposing. “ My passion is now mas¬ 
tered. You sliall not escape on that pretence. Tlicre are my pistols—only 
one of them is loaded—take your choice, for I sec that outside of this room 
I shall seek in vain for satisfaction.” 

“ This would be a murder.” 

“ It shall be, by Heaven, if you delay!” ciied Norwood. “ I have the 
right and the will to shoot you like a dog. If there be no honour, is there 
not even some manhood in your heart ? Take your weapon—^you hesitate 
still—take tliat, then!” And he struck him with his open baud iwross the 
face. 

MidchekolT suatclicd the pistol convulsively, and, placing the muzzle on 
Norwood’s breast, fired. With a wild cry, he staggered, and fell dead upon 
the floor. The Prince flung open the door, and rang the bell violently. In 
a moment the room was filled with servants. “ Send Jocasse here,” said 
MidchekofT; .and his chief secretary entered in all haste and trepidn’inn. 
“ This is an affair for tlie police, Jocasse,” said the Prince, coolly. “ Scud 
for the Brigadier, and let him come to my room.” 

“ Suici.ie shows a great ‘ manque de savoit vivre ' ” said Haggerstonc, as 
the news of the event was circulatedthrough'£iOR3i*3?r»’’Aiid'fe>£w'!>!tT”- 
survived the incinoiy of its Victim. 
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CHAPTER XXTX. 

THE SUMMONS. 

Thet who only knew Vienna in its days of splendour and magniiiccuco 
could scarcely have recognised that city as it appeared on the conclusion of 
the great revolt which had just convulsed the empire. The great walls 
w'ere riddled with shot and shell; vast breaches in them opened out a view 
of even more dreadful ruin within; streets choked up with fallen houses, 
and wide square|, encumbered with blocks of masonry and blackened tim¬ 
bers. The terrible traces of barricade struggles stiU remained; but more 
significant than all these was the downcast, sorrow-struck look of a popu¬ 
lation, once known as the gayest and most light-hearted of Europe ! 

The air of suffering and poverty extended to everything. No signs of the 
once luxury and wealth of tliat rich nobility. Not an equipage was to be 
seen! The passing and repassing of troops gave the only movement observ¬ 
able in the streets. Strong guards and patrols marched past, with all the 
precaution and preparation of a state of war. The dragoons sat in their 
saddles, carbine in hand, as if but waiting for a signal to engage; while, in 
the half-defiant stare of the populace, might be read the spirit of men who had 
not yet resigned themselves to defeat. 

Most of the shops were closed, and, even of those still open, the display 
of wares was scanty and miserable; rather seeming as if the effort were 
made to conciliate the favour of the Government, than with any hope ot 
gain. The caf^s w'ere deserted, except by the military, and they—far from 
indulging the jocund mirth and laughter which w'as their wont—were now 
^se£^Mis and anxious-looking, regarding the passers-by with a distrustful 
"'^nce, and seeming as though they felt that the interval was less peace thau 
an armistice. 

Cannon were in position on the Stephan’s Platz and the Graben, and the 
punner* :,iood rbsdy^«e«r-itT5U parade. Officers of the staff, too, and orderlies, 
rode hastily to and fro, showing that no rash Vcliance was placed on the 
quietude of the capital, and tliat the hour of cwiflict, if it were to come, should 
not find them unprepared. In vain the stranger might have sought for that 
more than feudal splendour which once was the type of this brilliant city ! 
The gorgeous liveries of the Bohemian—or the more tasteful grandeur of the 
Magyar noble, were no longer to be seen. The varied costumes of the 
Banat and the Wallach, which gave such character to many a rude equipage— 
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the barbaric finery, wliich recalled the old struggles with the Crescent, which 
marked the rank of some border chieftain—was gone! Vienna presented 
nothing but its troops of soldiers, and its mournful, sad-looking populat ion, 
moving listlessly about, or standing in groups to gaze on the disastrous 
ruins of their once proud city! 

The “ Ambat idoi Street,” where formerly the armorial shields of every 
reigning house of i irope were wont to be displayed, was now almost unte¬ 
nanted. 

With some, the Imperial Goveniment was at open war; with others, 
estrangement and coldness prevailed; while some, again, were represented 
by oificiuls of inferior rank—^all signs of troubled and precarious times, when 
Kings no longer knew what future awaited them! 

It was here, formerly, that the most brilliant society of the capital was to 
be foimd; here, every night, the carriages were seen to throng, and the 
whole street glow with the glare of light from brilliant ^lons, or the red 
fiarac of the torches borne by the running footmen. The proud aristocracy 
of every land here met; and names that recalled the great achievements of 
Generals and Statesmen, were heard in every announcement that resounded 
along those corridors! But a few of these Palaces were now occupied, and 
for the most part were the quarters of the Generals of the army. In front 
of one of the largest, at whose gate two sentinels stood, tiic street was lit¬ 
tered with straw, while the closed shutters and drawn curtains showed that 
sickness and suffering were busy within. The frequent arrivals, and the 
passing and repassiug of messengers, evinced the interest the sufferer’s fate 
excited; and amongst those who dismounted at the comer of the street, 
nud with cautious steps approached the door, more than one member of the 
Imperial house was to be seen. He whose fortune inspired aU these tokens 
of regard was no great or illustrious General, no proud and distinguished 
Statesman—^he was simply a young Officer of Hussars—a gallant soldier, 
whose fidelity had been proved under the most trying circumstances—our 
old acquaintance, Prank Dalton. Relapse after relapse had reduced his 
strength to the very verge of debility, and each day threatened to be-his 
last. Worn down by pain and suffering, the young soldier bore a look of 
calm and even happy meaning. His character for loyalty had been not 
only vindicated by his blood, but, through the aid of VBlstem,^it was shown 
that he could have known nothing of the conspiracy with which he was 
charged. Thus re-established in fair fame, he saw himself the object of 
every care that affection could bestow. The old Count seldom quitted him 
—Kate never left his bedside. Every attention of kindnes.'i, every sugges¬ 
tion of love, was bestowed upon him; and a sick-bed was made the scene of 
more touching happiness than he had efer known in the proudest hours of 
his health and vigour. Could he have seen his dear Nelly beside him, he 
had no more to wish fof! To die, without pressing her to his heart, with- 
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out acknowledging all tliat he owed to her good counsels, was now his only 
sorrow; and if, in the stillness of the sick-room, tears would flow heavily 
along his cheek, and drop, one hy one, on his pillow, this was their secret 
source. 

The Count had himself written to Nelly. Kate, too, had despatched a 
letter, telling of Prank’s dangerous condition, and entreating her presence; 
hut no reply had been returned, and they already began to fear that some 
mishap had occurred, and were obliged to frame aA manner of excuses for 
her absence. Meanwhile, as his strength declined, his impatience increased, 
and his first question, as day broke, and his last, at night, were, “ What 
tidings of Nelly?” All his faults and errors lay like a load upon his heart, 
till he could iwur out tlie confession to his dear sister. 

The post-hour of each morning was a moment of iutcn.se anxiety to him, 
and tlic blank look which met his eager glance was the signal for a depres¬ 
sion that weiglied down his heart during the day. Prom long dwelling on 
this source of soitow, his mind grew^ painfully acute as to all tliat bore 
upon it; and sometimes he fancied that his uncle and Kate knew some 
dreadful fact of poor Nelly, and feared to communicate it. More than 
once had it oceurred to him that she was dead—^ihat she liad sunk, broken¬ 
hearted and deserted! He did not dare to whisper this suspicion, but he 
tried to insinuate his fears about her in a hundred ways. To his sickly 
fancy, their frankness sccriied dissimulation, and the very grief they dis¬ 
played he read as the misery of an unrevealed calamity! 

Kate, with all a woman’s quickness, saw what was passing in liis mind, 
and tried her utmost to combat it; bat all in vain. To no purpose did she 
open her whole heart before him, telling of her own sad history and its dis¬ 
appointments. In vain did she point *to a bright futme, when, strong and 
in spirits. Prank should accompany her in search of Nelly through every 
glen and valley of the Tyrol. The impression of some concealment was 
more powerful than all these, and he but heard them as talcs invented to 
amuse a sick-bed. The morbid sensibility of illness gave a significance to 
every trivial incident, and Kate dared not whisper in his presence, nor even 
exchange a look with another, without exciting a whole flood of doubt and 
suspicion in his mind. 

To allay, so far as might be, these disordered terrors, they assumed the 
ntmqstfcfraukness in all intercourse with him, and even took pains to exliibit 
an undisguised freedom on every occasion. 

The letters which arrived by each rooming’s post were always opened in 
his presence, and his prying, eager glances showed that the precaution was 
not nnneeded. 

" What is that ?” cried he, snddply, as Kate, after reading the address 
of a lettcv, hastily threw it on the table, and covered it with others. “ Let 
see that, Kate. Who is it for ?” 
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“ It bears your name,” said she, anxiously, “ and lias an Irish postmark; 
but the hand is not known to me.” 

The youth took the letter in his hand, and sat gazing on it for some 
minutes together. 

“No,” said he, .at length, “I do not remember to have seen the writing 
before. Read il 'i,at ” 

Slie broke the sea’, and at once exclaimed, “It is from Dtretor Clrouii- 
scll! li'raiik—a veiy d''’5r and b’nd friend.” 

She rau her eyes rapidly over the line.s as she .spoke, and twiet; lier 
colour cauic and went, and her baud trembled as it held the paper. 

“You have bad news for me?” said the boy, with a slow, Imi rirni 
uttcrauec, “ but .so that it be not of Nelly, I can bear anyihiiig !” 

“ It is uot of Nelly,” said Kate, in a tremulous voice. 

“Then let me hear it,” said he, calmly. 

She tried to read, but the effort was beyond h(;r streiigtJi; and, although 
her lip.s moved, no sound issued from them. At last .she gained sufliedent 
strength l.o s.ay, “It would agitate you too much, my dear brother, to hear 
this now. Let us wait for a day or two, till you are stronger, and better 
able t,o think about it.” 

“ I have told you already, that if it be not of Nelly, I can hear it with 
iuditl'erencc. Read on, then, Kate.” 

“ The meaning of it is this, Frank,” cried she, hastily. “ There was a 
fearful crime committed some years back iu Ireland—a relative of our.s, 
named Godfrey, was murdered.” 

“Yes—yes—I know it. Go on,” said he, eagerly. 

“ The circumstances liave never yet come to light, and now, it would 
ajjpear, some efforts are being made ter connect our name with this dreadful 
act; and—and—in fact, Frank, Doctor Grounscll wishes to learn from you 
where we were residing at the period'in question] and if you be possessed 
of any letters or papers which could show the relations existing between 
our family aud Mr. Godfrey.” 

“ You must let me read this for myself, Kate,” said Frank, calmly, taking 
the letter from her hands; “ and now leave me for a while.” 

■With trembling steps and a sinking heart the young girl retired, to pass 
hours of iniense anxiety in her chamber. At last came a servant to say 
that her brother desired to see her. 

“ I must set out for Ireland, Kale,” said the sick youth, as he arose 
from his chair. 

“For Ireland!” cried she, gazing with terror at his wasted, and worn 
figure. 

“. A long journey, dearest, but I shall have strength for it, if you’ll be 
my companion!” 

" Never to leave you, Frank,” cried she; aud fell sobbing into his arms. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

INISTIOGE. 

Rich as Ireland is in picturesque river scenery, we know nothing more 
beautiful them the vtdley through which the Nore flows between Thouias- 
towu and New Ross. The gently sloping meadows, backed by deep wood.s, 
and dotted wit^ cheerful farm-houses, gradually give way to a bolder land¬ 
scape as you descend the stream and enter a dark gorge, whose high beetling 
sides throw their solemn shade over the river, receding at last to form a kiud 
of amphitheatre wherein stands the little village of Inistioge. 

More like a continental Ilian an Irish hamlet, the cottages are built 
around a wide open space planted with tall elms and traversed by many a 
footpath; and here, of a summer night, arc to be seen the villagers sealed 
or strolling about in pleasant converse—a scene of rural peace and happi¬ 
ness such as rarely is to be met with in our laud of trial and struggle. Hid 
our time or space admit of it, we would gladly loiter in that pleasant .spot, 
gazing from that graceful bridg.s on the ivy-clad towers, the tall and stately 
abbey, or the rich woods of that proud demesne, which in every tint of 
foliage encircles the picture. 

That “ vale and winding river” were scenes of some of our boyhood’s 
happiest hours, and even years—those stern teachers—have not obliterated 
the memory! Our task is not, however, with these recollections, and we 
would now ask our reader to stand with us beneath the shadow of the tall 
elms, while the little village is locked in slumber. 

It is past midnight—all is still and tranquil—a faint moonlight flickers 
through the leaves and plays a fitful gleam upon the river: one man alone 
is abroad, and he is seen to traverse the bridge with uncertain steps, stopping 
at moments as if to listen, and then resuming his solitary watch. A light, 
the only one. in the village, twinkles from a window of the little iim, and tlio 
door lies open, for in his impatience lie has quitted his chamber to walk 
abroad in the night air. As the hours wear on, his anxiety Beem.s to in¬ 
crease, and he starts and pauses at evt^ sound of the wind through the 
trees, and'every cadence of the rushing river. At last he hears the tramp 
of a horse—he bends down to listen—^it comes nearer and nearer, and in his 
feverish impatience he hastens in the direction of the coming noise—“Is 
that you, Michel f” he cries, in an eager accent. 
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“ Yes, D’Esmonde, it is I,” replies a voice; and the next moment the 
horseman has dismounted at his side. 

“ What have I not suffered since you left tlus, Michel,” said D’Esmonde, 
as he rested his forehead on the other’s shoulder. “ There is not an image 
of terror my mind has not conjured up. Shame, ignominy, ruin, were 5l 
before me, and I 'vd you stayed much longer away, my brain could not have 
borne it.” 

“ But, D’Esmonde.''my friend- " 

" Nay, nay, do not reason with me—what I feel—what I suffer—has no 
relation to the calm influences of reason. I alone can pilot myself through 
the rocks and quicksands of this channel. Tell me of your mission—^how 
has it fared ?” 

“ Less well than I hoped for,” said the other, slowly. 

” I thought as much,” replied D’Esmonde, in a tone of deep dejection. 
“ You saw him ?” 

“ Yes, our interview lasted nig^an hour. He received me coldly, but 
courteously, and entered into the question with a kind of calm acquiescence 
that at first gave me good eucouragement.” 

“ To end in disappomtment!” cried D’Esmonde, bitterly; and the other 
made no reply. “Go on, Michel,” said the AbW, after a pause; “tell 
me all.” ■ 

“I began,” resumed the other, “by a brief reference to Godfrey’s murder, 
and the impenetrable mystery in which, up to this hour, it would appear to 
be veiled. I related all that you had told me of the relationship between 
him and the Daltons, and the causes which had broken off their friendship. 
Witli these he seemed conversant, though I am unable to say whether he 
knew more or less than what I wasicommunicating. I dwelt as long and as 
forcibly as I deemed safe on the character and habits of old Dalton, hinting 
at his reckless, unprincipled career, and the wild and lawless notions he 
entertained on every subject. To my great surprise, and I confess to my 
discomfiture, he stopped me short by saying, 

“ ‘ You would imply, then, that he was the guilty man.’ 

- “ ‘ You go too fast, Mr. Grounsell,’ said I, calmly; ‘ I have come to confer 
and take oounsel with you, not to form rash or hasty notions on a matter of 
such deep gravity. If the circumstances I shall lay before you possess the 
same importance in your eyes that they do in mine, it may be that your own 
conclusions will be even more than suspicious.’ I then entered upon the 
story of Meekins, and how a comrade of his, an Irishman, called Noonan, 
confessed to him that he was the murderer of Mr. Godfrey; that he had 
never known him, nor had any intercourse with him; but was employed for 
the act byold Daltou, who was then residing at Bruges. This Noonan, who 
was possessed of several letters of Palt^n’s, had joined a Genoese vessel, fitted 
out fpr the slave-trade, and was killed in action. Meekins had frequent 

vot IL 1 
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canvcrsations trith liim on the subject of the murder, and, although n 
stranger from another country, knew every detail of the scene and locaUty 
pOrfe^y ftom description, 

“ • Meckirts is still living ?' asked Doctor Gronnsell. 

« ‘ Livingi and now here,’ replied I; at udiich he gave a start (rf surprise, 
and I think of alarm. 

" ‘ Is he ready to substantiate liis statement on oath ?’ said he. 

“ ‘ That he could do so, I have no doubt,’ repUbd IS ' that he will, or that 
he ou|^t, is perhaps a matter for calm reflection.’ 

“ ‘How do you mean?* said he, hastily. ‘It what he alleges be true, 
can there be any hesitation as to its pnldicitj F’ 

" ‘ On that there may be grave doubts. Sir,’ said I. ‘ They, whom the 
law could have held responsible, are already gone before another judgment- 
seat. Their guilt or innocence has been proven where deception or error 
exist not! It is Only tlieir blameless descendants that could now pay the 
penalty of their crime; and it may well he matter for consideration whether 
they should be exposed to the world’s wame, to expiate that wherein they 
had no share-’ 

“ ‘Do you yourself believe this man’s story ?’ asked he, abruptly. 

“•‘I see BO reason to discredit it,’was my answer. ' There are moments 
when doubt is more difficult than belief, and this is one of them. He has 
never varied in his narrative—he tells it to-day as he told it yesterday—be 
details &mily circumstances that defy invention, and mentions events and 
incidents that all tally witli facts.’ 

“ ‘ Where was he Umself at the time of the murder F’ 

“ ‘ In South Americi,’ he says. ‘ He had joined one of those, patriot ex¬ 
peditions which sailed from Irelaitd to join Bolivar.’ 

“'Hiis he can prove, of course F* observed he, shrewdly. 

“ ‘I conclude he ean,’ replied I; ‘it never ocoaired to me to ques¬ 
tion it.’ . , 

“ There was an interval after thk in which neither as spoke; at last he 
said, ‘ H&y I ask how you became acquainted with this man—^Meekins F’ 

“ ‘ Hirough a brother clergymau, who was the means of saving his li(e 
abroad.’ ; 

“ ^ Aad this intention is,’ rejoined he, in a slow and deliberate voioe, 
‘that we aliottld, while believing this man’s statemoit, keep it sroretP 
Weald not that aBumnt to a very grove offence—dhe cempicmise of a 
fdony-ff : 

" 1 hektated n he said this, not kaowhig wdU which way the disens^n 
might tum; at lart 1 nflied, ‘Heekins might refase his evideoee—he 
might deny that he hhd ever ;made these zevelatiQQS.’ 

’‘,!^othererosds,’ said he, ‘he pfeleia te seU hu trotimony f(W 
aCoBit efdusdoe would pay for it.* 
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”* Tott do not suppose that I could be 0 . party to—. 

" 'Nay, nay,’ cri^ he, interrupting me; ‘not on such gwonds'as ISiBae; 
but I can well c(niceive your feeling strongly interested for the blnn^eBS 
and unhappy children. The only question is, how far such sympathies can 
bo indulged against the direct claims of justice F' 

“ Tliere was a uispaesionate calmness in the tone he spoke this, that dis- . 
armed my suspicions, it’Esrpinde; and it was only when I had left him sad 
was on my way back here, tW 1 perceived what may, perhaps, hove been 
a very great error; for I at once proceeded to lay before him the ooutee I 
would oouiuel, and how, by the employment of a very moderate sum, this 
fellow could be induced to cmignde to America, never to return. After 
pushing this view with, all the force I could, I at last avowed, as if driven 
to the confession,* that another motive had also its weight with roe, which 
was, that my friend and brother priest, the same who rescued Mcekins from 
his fate, was the natural son of Mr. Godfrey, educated and brought up at his 
cost, and maintained till the period of .his death with every requisite of rank 
and station; that Meckins knew this fact, and would publish it to the world, 
if provoked to it, and that thus my friend’s position at the Court of Kome 
would be utterly ruined. 

“ ‘ He is a Monsignorc, then P’ asked Grounsell. 

“ ‘ He is,’ replied I, ‘ and may even yet be more tlun that.’ ” . 

“ This was rash, Michel—tliis was all imprudence,” said D’Esmonde^ with 
a heavy sigh. “ Go on, what said he then P” 

“ He waited wliile I told him, tiiat we sought for ^ advantiqiiea on the 
score of this relationship ; that wo preferred no olaima wliatever against the 
estate of Mr. Godfrey; that we only sought to bury in oblivion a great 
crime, and to prevent the publicity of a great shame. 

‘‘ ‘It is your belief, then,’ eaid he, stai-ing me fnfly in the face,' ’‘that 
]>altoa was guiity ?’ 

“ ‘ from what is before me,’ re^dkaf 1, ^ it is hard to reject that oondu- 


" ‘ And that this was an act of pure revenge P* 

“ ‘ Less that, perhaps, than the hope of succeeding to the property by 
some M'ill of early date; at least, such is the version Meekioa’s infoKintcnt 
gave him.’ 

'*' Ay» oy/ said he, ‘that would constitute a motive^ of ooutse, Yon$: 
advice Is, then, that we should make terms with this feUow P Is Uus aI$o; 
youtfrjendfs eounsdf’' 

‘V' I sicraoely can tell you.’. replied I., ‘ My friend is net in 
a worldly man. BQs whpie theuglits ace oeutrod in the 
n^ Jie tould only 'see or evil in As worlong on tiM’^OIndniu If ^ . 

OpUBHlS-—’ ' 

'* ‘His cousins!’ 
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“ 'Yes, the Daltons—for tliey are such—d^m this the fitting course, he 
is ready to adopt it. If they cotcnsel differently, I eu almost answer for 
his compliance.* 

*• ‘You can give me tiine to communicate with Dalton? He is at 
Vienna.* 

Yes, if pa agree with me in this view of the* case, and think that 
such will be Dalton’s opinion also; otherwise will be difficult to secure 
this fellow's secrecy much longer. He knows that he is in possession of a 
deeply important fact; he feels the impunity of his own position; and to- 
mQrrow or next day he may threaten ^s, tliat, or t’other. In fact, be be- 
Heres th^ Lady Hester Onslow herself has no title to the estate, if he were 
disposed to reveal all he knows.’ 

Can I see him P’ asked Grounsell. 

“ 'Of course yon can; but it would be useless. He would affect an utter 
ignorance of everything, ahd deny all knowledge of what we have been 
talking.' 

You will give me some hours to think over this ?’ asked he, after a 
-pause. 

" ‘I had rather that pucould come to a quicker resolve,’ said 1; ‘ the 
fellCw’s manner is menacing and obtrusive. I have perhaps too long de¬ 
layed this viut to you; and should he suspect that we are hesitating, be 
may go before a magistrate, and make his deposition before we are aware 
of it.’ 

" ‘You shall hear from me this evening, Sir. Where shall I address my 
note?’ *• 

" ‘ The Bev. Michel Caliill—the Lin at Inistioge,’ replied I. And so we 
parted.” 

“ We must leave this at once, Michel,” said D’Esmonde, after a brief in¬ 
terval of silence. "Qronnsell may possibly come over here himself. He 
must not see me; still less must he meet with Meekins. We have gone too 
fiut here^’-much too fast.” 

” But you told me that we had not a moment to lose.” 

“ Nor ]bve we, ^hd; but it is as great an error to'oveirrun your game 
«e to bdund I distrust this Doctor.” 

“ So do l^ P’Esmonde. Bat what eau he do?” 

" We must ;qnit this place,” said the other, not heeding the question. 
” !I!hdre is a fmp w^pide public, called the ‘ Bore,’ about fire miles away. 
jVfi canw# iih^ a day, at least. I almost iHsh that we had never 
embarked in thiA AGpiiei],’'said he, thonghtfully. “I am ieldom faint- 
hearted, but 1 feel 1 ](p 9 W what of coming periL You know well that 
this fbfiow .Meduns is pn. Wbek he drinks, he would 

reveal ai^ and everting. 1 inysdf cannot determine whether to credit or 
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reject hia testiinonf. His iosoleace at one moment, bis slsvisli, abjpct 
terror at another, p^nale and oonfoond me.” 

“ Yon have been too long an absentee from Ireland, D’Esmonde, or tlicj 
would ;pi;eseii.t BO difficulties to your judgment. At eyeij visi!: I make to 
our county gaol T meet with the self-same natures, tom, as it were, by 
opposite influenc.U'^t be passions of this world, and the terrors of that 
to come.” 

”Without the Conlessi&al, who could read them!” exclaimed 
moode. 

“How time that is!” cried the other. “What false interpretations, 
what mistaken views, are taken of them! And so is it—we, who alone 
know the channel, are never to be the Pilots!” ‘ 

"Say not so,” broke inD’Esmonde, proudly. “We arc, and we shall 
be 1 Ours win be the guidance, not alone of them,-but of those who rule 
them; Distrust what you will, Michel, be faint-hearted .how you may, but 
never despair of the glorious Church. Her triumph is already assurod. 
Look at Austria, at Spain, at all Horthem Italy. Look at Protestant 
Prussia, trembling for the fate of her Ebine provinces. Look at England 
herself, vacillating between the game of conciliation and the perils of her 
unlimited bigotry. Where are we not victorious ? Ours is the only Des¬ 
potism that ever smote two-handed—crushing a Monarchy here, and a 
People there—proclaiming Divine right, or asserting the human inheritance 
of hVeedom! Whose banner but ours ever bore the double insignia of Sule 
and Obedience ?—ours, the Oreat Eaith, equal to every condition of man¬ 
kind, and to every age and every people? Never, never despair of it 1” 

< D’Esmonde sat down, and covered his face with his hands; and when he 
arose, his pale features and bloodless lips showed the strong reaetihn from 
,a paroxysm of intense passion. 

“ Let us leave this, Michel,” said he, in a broken voice. “ Xhe little inn 
I speak of is not too distant for a-walk, and if we start at once we shall 
reach it before daybreak. While yon awake Meekins, and arrange’ all 
within, I will stroll slowly on, before.” And, thus saying, D’Esmohde 
moved away, leaving the others to Mow. 

D’Esmonde was more than commonly tho'nghtful, even to depression. 
He had been but a few days in Ireland, but every hour of that time had 
revealed some npw diaappointmeut to him. There was all that he . could 
wish of religious zeal, there was devotion and faith without limit wo|ig8t 
the people; bqt there was no uni^j^^bf action, no cognbiuatibn of puitj^!^, 
amongst those who led them. Dtscarsive and rash efforts of inoivid;^ 
were suffered to disturb well-!laid measures and reveal loug-ip^Uted j^hdis. 
Vain and frivolous controvdrsiM ^he^spapets, petty wars of |^i%ii^»diBes, 
wasted energies, and distracted ^usels. There was^aone of 
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^^i&ed e^iy movemoit of theii* mi^t; brat. ■ “Tbijii,’* ira^tered be to 
“k armj field-o^is. Their guer^la notions must 

be exolumged for heU^ think 

they that their future general is uov . ^e etditary pedestrian of a loudly 
road at midnigld.” reenireiu^ to himself and his own fcx'tunes was 
one of those spells which seemed. to possess an almost magical iuduence 
orer him. Irom long dwelling on the theme, he had grown to belicTc 
that he was destmed bjHeaTca for the advancement, if not the actual 
triumj^ of the Great Cause of the Church; and that be, whose origin was 
obsooro and ignoU^ could now sit down at the council of the Princes of 
the Paith, and be heard, - as one whose words were commands, was always 
sufficient evidence that he was reserved by fate for high achievements. 
Under the spell of this conviction he soon rallied from liis late dcjeci iou, 
and his uplifted bead and proud gait now showed the ambitious workings 
of his heart. "Ay,” cried he, aloud, "the first Prince of the Church 
who for above a century has dared them to defiance 1 Tiat is a proud, 
thought, and well may nerve the spirit that conceives it to courageous 
action.” 


' CHAPTEK XXXI. 

tBB Kuron nonsB or ooimta-o'sBAt,. 

While we leave, for a brief space, the Abb£ d’Esmonde to pursue his 
road, we tom onoe more to the peaceful scorn wbeiem we found him. 
Mayhap there be in this daUiance .sometoing of that fond r^et, that 
sorrowfol lingoring, wito whkih a traveller halts to look down upon a view 
he maynever see again! Yes, dear reader, we already feel that the httor 
of our separation draws nigh, when we shall no mcne be fdlow^jourseyiers, 
and^wn would fain^itor (m this pleasant qmt, totarryeven a fetr motneiats 
loig^r in yonir oompuoy. ^ < 

Passing downwwb beneath that gracefai< bridge, which wito '¥ num 
faUeiiy seems to he%^t«^ and not to impair, the effect of ^seoue^ ^ 
rivorillidea tkxig kUtmesi the rieh^ooded ^Is of k handsome sitoHsne, 
and whk^ withthe toestcCBSummate taste, ereiy tint of lifiiage, ind every 
oharMtet^ vecdiae!; has been cultivated to hkghten the dhiam tff the 
iMdsUfm. liw’s^Miy^to’/laro tl\y. wide-leaved ^akmore,^ the kidiilm 
pi«^ s^vohtij^kd bitigh^ aH hteuding their virieias bpto into one 



bamottious t&j pcrlcelion of a v6o<!Rn^ pict-urc. As if re¬ 

luctant to leave so faie a scene, the stream winds and tnros in a hundred 
bendings—BOW forming litUc embajments among tlie jutting r()cks, and 
now, listlessly loitering, it da^es with the gnarled tru^s of some giant 
beech that bmds into the flood. 

Emerging, from theee embowering woods, the river enters n new and 
totally Afferent trac^ of country—the hillS| bare of trees, are higher, 
almost moantamoos in character, with outlines fantastic and rugged. 
These, it is saidi were once wooded too; they present, howevcrl little 
remains of forest, save here and there a low oak scrub. The suddeu 
change from the leafy groves, ringing with many a " wood note wild,” to 
the dreary silence of the dark region, » complete as you approach the foot 
of a tall luountain, at whose base the river seems arrested; and is in reality 
obliged by a sudden bend to seek another <diannel. This is Corrig-O’Ncai; 
and here, in a little amphitheatre, surrounded by mounthins of lesser sir.e, 
stood the ancient manor of which mention has been more than once made 
in these pages. 

It is but a short lime back and there stood there an ancient house, 
whose character, half quaint, half noble, might have made it seem a Ereneii 
chateau; the tall high-pitched roof, pierced with many a window; the 
richly ornamented chimneys, the long terrace, with its grotesque statues’, 
and the intricate traceries of the old gate itself, all evidencing u taste not 
native to our land. The very stiff and formal avenue of lime-trees that Jed 
direct to the door had reference to a style of landscape-gardening more 
consonant with foreign notions, even without the fountains, wbicli, with 
various strange groups of allegorical meanmg,' threw thde; tiny jets among 
the drooping flowers. At the back of the house lay a large garden, or 
rather what constituted both garden and orchard; for, although near the 
windows trim flower-beds and neatly gravelled walks wmre seen, with rare 
and blossoming plants, as you advanced, the turf usurped the place' of the 
cultivated ground, and the apple, the pear, and the damson foamed a dense, 
almost impenetrable shade. • 

Even on the brightest day in spring, when the light played and danced 
upoi the shinii^ river, with bhnsomuig cherry-trees, and yellow croouses 
in the grass, and fair soft daffodils along the water’s edge, smiling like 
timid beauries, whsn the gay skia^d tiiu rippling stream, aud the 

strong trout splashed up to seize him—even then, with life, and light,; 
motion #11 arowd, th«e was an air of sadness on this spot—a dreary gloom, 
that fell upon the spirits less like sudden grief thsn as the memory of some 
old,and almost forgotten sorrow. The frowning aspect of thst sterupnoiri^ 
tain, which gave its name to the pl^, and which, in its rugged'front; 
showed litUe touch (ff time or seas», seemed to inpress asuoujmfttl aba- 
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racier on thele^; ^ fev pissed the spot without feeling 

its influence, DOT Is it IHcclj that mm, when scairee^ a trace of Us once- 
inhabited home remaim, its aspect k more oheeang. - “ 

In a dark wainsooted roem of this gioomj abode, and tm a raw and drear; 
da;, our old aoqnimtaiiee Lady Hester sat, Tainly endeaTouni^ between 
the fire and the screen to keep herself warm, while shawls, muffs^ and 
mantles were hpiped in mosl^pictur^ae confusion around her. A French 
novel and a Blenheim spaniel lay at her Teet, a scarce-begpin piece of em¬ 
broidery stood at one hide of her, and an untasted ci^ of coffee on a small 
table at the other. Bale, and perhaps seeming still more so from the effect 
cl her deep mourning, she lay back in her chair, and, with half-dosed lids 
' folded arms, appeared as if courting sleep—or at least unconsciousness. 
"' She had lain thus for above half an hour, when a slight rustling noise—a 
somud so slight as to be scarcely audible—caught her attention, and, without 
raising her head, she asked, in a faint tone, 

“ Is there any one there ?” 

“ Yes, my Lady. It is Lisa,” replied her maidj coming stealthily forward, 
till she stood dose behind her chair. 

" Put some of that thing—peat, turf, or whatever it is—on the fire, child. 
Has the post arrived P” 

“ Ifo, my Lady; they say that the floods have detained the mails, and 
that they be fully twelve hours late.” 

" Of bourse they v^l,” sighed she; "and if there sliould be anytliiug for 
me, they will be carried away.” 

“ I hope not, my Lady.” 

“"What’s the use of your hoping about it, child; or, if you must hope, let 
it be for something worth while. Hope that we may get away &om this 
naiserahle place, that we may once more visit a land where there are atuishine 
(bid flowers, and live where it repays one for the bore of life.”- 
‘ " Pm sure I do hope it with idl my heart, my Lidy." * 

“ Of course you do, child. Even you must fed the haibarism of this 
^tdtbd eomitiy. Have those things arrived fhim Dublm yet P’ 

'" Yes, my Lady; hut you never could wear them. The bonnet is a great 
^i^widdy thifig^ nearly as big and quite as heavy aa a life Guardsman’^s 
helmd^'dhfl the mantle is precisely like a hearth-rug with deeves to it. They 
are Spbdally commended to your Ladyship’s notice, as being all of Lish 
manufatfl^tre.” . 

" "Wlutt heed to say 8ft P" dghed lady Heater. "Does sd; every h>^ on 
eveiy (ioor,'esery SOMsors that wiU not cut, every tongs that wiU w^ hldd, 
every flat turns npdto down, evesy carriage tint and every 
shoe Ihad pindhes you, prod^ its netionaUtyP" , v. . 

“Br. Otcdiodl st^, inj 'Lsdy, that sdi the fanht liet in the-iEdithier 
classes, who prefer evmythiiig to native indactry." „ . ^ . :W 
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“Dr. Grounsell’s a fool, lisit.; Kothing sliull ever pcnuade nie tUirt: 
Vnlencieimcs andBnuuek are ooi preferable to that onfAment for fireplaces 
and fauteuils, call' d Limerick lacCi arid Genoa velvet a more becoming 
wear tium the O' ’uDreU frieze. Bat, have done with this disenssion yon 
haveabeady put mo ' ut of temptt bj the mention of that odious man’s 
name.”. 

“I at leaat saved }(onr Ladyship from seeing him this morning.” 

"HowsoP Has he been here f” 

“ Twice already, my Lady; and thi^tena another visit. He says that 
he has something very important to communicate, and his pockets were 
stuffed with papers.” . 

“ Oh dear me! how 1 dread him and his parchments! Those terrible 
details, by which people discover how little is bequeathed to them, and how 
seciffely it is tied up against every possibility of enjoying it. I'd rather be 
a negro slave on a coffee plantation than a widow with what is called a 
‘ high-principled trustee’ over my fortune.” 

“ There he comes again, my Imdy; see bow fast he is galloping np the 
avenue.” , 

“ Why will that pony never stumble F Amiable and worthy folk break 
their necks every day of the week—father^ of families and nnbenefioed cler¬ 
gymen. Assurance companies should certainly deal lightly with crusty old 
bachelors and disagreeable people, for they beu charmed lives.” 

“ Am 1 to admit him, my Lady f” asked the maid, moving towards the 
door. 

“ Yes—no—^1 really cannot—but perhaps I must. It is only pnttii^ off 
the evil day. Yes, Lisa, let him come in, bnftnind that yon tell him I am 
very poorly—that 1 have had a wretched night, and am quite unfit for any 
nn^easant news, or indeed for anything like what he cdls business. Oh 
demr! oh dear! the very thought of parohment will make me hate sheep to 
*the last houcof my Iffe, and I have come to detest the very sight of my own 
ame, from sig ning ‘ Hester Onslow* so often.” 

It must be said, there was at least no hypoori^, in her Ladyship’s la* 
mentatkms ; if the cause of them was not all-sufficient, the effects were to the 
fall whst ska averred, and she was, or believed herselfto be, Utmost ihiserable 
of woatea. Sic fitaff^’s will had bequeathed to her his Irish property, on 
4he aonditka af her lasiding upon it at least ux months every two jenra, a ‘ 
danse whose cruelty she—^with orwithont reason we know not—ntfri^ted to 
’ theadggesiMmaf'DaotorGroanselL To seeue eighteen jnonthaf^oBlimited 
? hhei^, she' was undergoing her captivite in what, it must be acknowledged, 
was a ajaiit IharavoBM of tint the tsmtor intended. Bo far from teiUng 
any interest in the country, its peoj^ie, or its prospects, s]M,(^i^w in it 
a «(bmry imprisomnasd, saddmied by'bad weather, 

Horwere her griefs all cauadess. Her position wa^<grm|i%|p;^ from the 




peipi^aisWa fettoMBlm(»t withtmt boands to thb duageful idbuisitodes 
<tf «i Norwood’s dreodfol death, wrappel m aiiths mystery 

wUeti imOtsedit,shoiA:cid iter deep}j, although, iiire^ty,;the eTeiit reeved 
her Ircmt a bondage sbe had long Mt to be insapportablc'; and lastly, the 
> EoBtti!ilsni,;hi s^oh she had, so to say, invested all her "loose eapital’’ of 
eeid and onthesiasm, had become a terrible disappointment. The gorgeous 
splendour of Italian Popery found a miserable representative in Irish Cu- 
tholioism. Tlie meanly-built Irish chapel, with its fumble congregation, 
was a Sony exedtaage for the architectural grandeur and coStly assemblage 
gathered within the Duomo Of Ploreuce, m beneath the fretted roof of “St. 
Jolin of Latoraa.” 

In all the sublimity of pealing music, of full-toned choirs, of incense 
floatingtip into realms of dim distance, there were but the nasal sing-song of 
npariih priest, and the disoordant twang of a dirty acolyte! And what an 
interval separated the vulgar manners of the village curate from the polished 
addresses of the Roman Cardinal! How unlike the blended pretension and 
cringii^ slavery of the one was to the high-bred bearing and courtly 
urbanity of the other. Avieit from “ Father John” was an actual infliction. 
To receive his Eminence was not only an honour but a sincere pleasure. 
"Wktii like him, to daottss every topic of the world and its fashionable inha¬ 
bitants!. touching every incident with a suave mellowness of re mark that, 
like the light through a stained glass window, warmed, while it softened, 
that vriiich it fell upon. Who could throw over the frailties of fashion such 
a graceful cloak of meek forgiveness, that it seemed actually worth while to 
sin to be pudoaed with such affection. All the pomp and circumstance 
of Romanism, as seen in i#owa capital, associated with rank, ^lendoor, 
Ju(^ dignity, add names illustrious in story, form a strong contrast to its 
vulgar pretemsions in Ireland. It is so essentially allied to ceFemoniid and 
dispbiy, that when these degenerate into poverty and meanness, the effect 
produced is always bordering Or the ludicrous. Such, at leas];, became tbot 
feeling of Lady Hester as she witnessed these tnvustiea td grandeur, the 
onghiala of which had kft her awe-stricken and amazed; 

, 'RhorU'Of fortune, deprived of all the ilhsioaa.whkh her newly-adopted 
0 (oed-)had throwB around her, unchefted 1^ timt crowd of Satterers which 
Qlod to form her oirrits k if any wond^ if her spunts and her temper gave 
wqr, and that idie fancied heraelf the very (d misery and desertion ? 
Ihn last soIiuMrtf wudt minds is in^he pity th^ bestow upon themselves; 
and here she eertainlf Okoeliedy and up<ra at^ODcaaibn more forcibly than 
when noeiving a viaR linn BoOtor ^froimse^^^^^^^ 

“ Doc|or QtonnseS, Lady," said a servant ; m»d at the words, that 
gentleman entemd;' ''"’ ■' ; 

A heavy ^eat-cOat, with aaaoms capes, a lew-crowned glased hat, and 
a pur of old-faahioned^'l^iiiiims;" into which hia trooaeie worO tk^ed, 





shoved that he had itot atcwped tq anj.artifices of 
her Ladyship. la she bowed abgh% to him, ahp ^ ghm to her 
eye, and then dropped it suddenly with a gentle iraii|H(,,a8'th0Ugh to say 
that another gltooe wotdd have i»riled her ginvity. i 
“Winter has set in early, Madipi,’* said he, ai^dat^ui^ tito}fli;ej,“and 
with unusuai'i j, The poor amgieat sufferers this yew.” 

“ I’m sure I agiee with you,” sighed Lady Hester. “ 1 ne^: eadond 


such cold before!” * 

“ I spoke of the ‘ Poo*,’Madam,” retorted he, abruptly. 

“Welt, Sir, has any one a better right to respond in their name than. 1 
have? Lo<^ around you, see where 1 am liring, and how, and then assww 
me!” 


“ Madam,” said Groonsell, sternly, and filing lus eyes stea^ly on her as 
he spoke, *' I hare ridden for two hours of this morning over part (ff that 
tract which is your estate. 1 have visited more than a dozen—*! will not 
call them houses, but hovels. There was fever in some, ague in othws, and 
want, utter want, in uU; and yet 1 never heard one of the sufferers select 
himself as tlie special mark of misfortune, but rather allude to his misery os 
part of that common calamity to which flesh is heir. ‘ Qod help the Poor I’ 
was the prayer, and they would have felt ashamed to have invoked the 
blessiug on themselves alone.” 

“ I must say, that if you have been to seepeople with typhus, and per¬ 
haps small-pox, it sliows very little considemtion to come and visit Oe im¬ 
mediately after. Sir.” ; : 

Grounsell’s face grew purple, but with a great effort-lie npres^ the 
reply that was on his lips, and was silent. ft . , , ; , , 

“ Of course, then, these poor creatures can pay -Sir.” - ^ 

“ Nothing, Madam." 

'' Che belia cosa! an Irish property!” oried she, with a -seorolul laugl]; 
“ and, if 1.mistake not. Sir, it was to yonr kind intervention^ wni indneDco 
that 1 am indebted for this singular mark of my husband’s elation f” 

“ Quite true. Madam. I had supposed it to be possible—just/pmubk— 
tliat, by connecting your personal mtorofrt with dutiea, yoa might be re- 
ohurned from a life (rf frivolity and kdeaesn to aa existeaee of actiye and 
happy utility, and this without any fiattesing estimates of your iptalities;' 
Madam.” 


“ Oh, Sir, this is.a very needless protest,” said sbe^ bvwii^ aad sm^iug. 
“ I repeat,. Madam, that wit^ootsmy fiatteeing estimate of your qualitieSit 
I saw quite enough to oonvineoBtethM kii>di| am. and beaevolonce wwe jmt 
ascasytoypaa»their?oi^oaite!B,"- --- 
“Why, you have become n»eoartjpr. Sir,” said she, with a smile 
raalioe. . ■ v--^- 


"L’th sorry fqr, it. Madam- ; I’d as soon be mistaken for « hairdresser or 
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ltt4aie!^.i(iB^er. But to Whether I vas correct or not in mj 

theoiy voold appear to be ^ HiUe moment, another, and more pressing 
ideitt #f'.the<caBe) all oitc interests, vhich is no less, Madam, than 

yoni^siotval i^tle to tiUs es^ 

i Xiit^IIestw leaned forward m chair as he raid this, and in a low but 
unriialcen voice, replied, “Do 1 understand ybu aright. Sir, (hat the title to 
this propcrtf ia coetteateif 

“ Kot yet. Madam; there is no claim set up as yet; but there is every 
likdhhood !the!t there will be such.. Rumours have g^uaUy grown into open 
discuasioner^thieatening notices have been sent to me by ]^t, and stories 
whioh at INt 1 had deemed vague and valueless, have assumed a degree 
'in^fXiitnse from the details by which they were acoompanied. In &ct. 
Madam, without any clue to the nature or direct drift of the plot, I can yet 
see that a formidable scheme is being contrived, the great agent of which is 
tobe menace” 

“ Ob dear, wbat a relief it would be to me were 1 quite certain of all 
^s !” .|^mymed Iiady Hester, with a deep sigh. 

■ t’<Wh|d a rehef f did you you say, wbat a relief, Madam f” (^ed Grbuhsell, 
ihnimcaBe&t. 


“^Yes, Sir, tiiat was precisely the word I used.” 

Yhcn 1; mnst have blundered most confoundedly. Madam, in my effort 
'.to explain aiayaelf. 1 was endeavouring to show you that your claim ig the 
' -estate ndght be disputed!” - * 

"vyeny well. Sir, I perfectly understood you.” 

- “ ibu did, eh f You perceive tliat you might .possibly lose the property, 
and you acquiesce calmly-” 

“Nay, more, Sir, I rejoice sincerely at the very thought of it.” -- - 

“ Well, then, upon my-eh f May the De^—I beg psirdpn,'Mad8m, 

Imt this is really such a riddle to me that 1 must eonfess my inability to 
uaiavdit.” ' 


, “Bh&Lll aid you. SirP*said Lady Hestm’, wi& an smile on her 
features. “ Whcu bequeathing .this estate to me, ~Sir Bti»brd expressly 
provided, that i^ h^any political convulsion, Ihiiuid BhpuM beieparai^ 
Crain her union ynth Great Britain, or if by course cff Inr a ndiiitaiiftid 
im estafalidrbl iie^^rproperty by another, that 1 dibhM he ledbiipaitsed 
for dhe loss lyrniiaempe of equal amount from tbe'estate ^J^won, 

-Ga^S!o QBslof’^:;|^,^09a discretion it 18^ to'aSocatb'ai^^MiBbB’:^^^^ 
heritanoe.he dei^eii su^^e for. thepu^W” 

tiae,”Wclce mGroimsdfti^ 

Oencmil) is> tM the pt^ision is peifecHy nd^orya-^Ot worth 
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'‘but I bave jet to learn tb^ this is the appeal to #]uc& Captain Onslow 
would submit it.” 

Crounsell stared at her; and, for the first tiine in iiE his fife; flb thought 
her handsome^ That his own featores revealed the adWiirtrife n he felt was 
also plain enou ,tv sad Ladj Hester was vcrj far from beihff hheo^^le to 
the tribute. • 

“ So that, Madam,*' cried he, at length, ‘'you prefer inseCttr^ to tar- 
tainty.” . , ^ 

“Say,rather. Sir, that I hare more confidence in the hcmonndile senti¬ 
ments of an Bogluh gentleman, than 1 have in the solvency of a poor eind 
wretched peasantry. Tip to this very hour I have known nothing except 
tiie daims npmi myself. I don’t like the oUmate; and I am oerUtin that 
my nrighboors do not like we—in fact, I have neither the yonth nor the 
enterprise suited to a new country.” 

“ Why, good Heavens! Madam, it isn’t New Zealand wtf’ie in!" oried 
GrounseU, angrily, 

“Perhaps not,” s^hed she, languidly; “but it is just as stnnge to me.” 

“ I see. Madam,” said Grounsell, rising, “ my plan was a bad one: a wing 
in the Borghese Palace—a spacious apartment of tlfe Corsini, cm the Amo 
‘ —or even the first-floor of the Moncenigo, at Yenioe, would hsM been a 
happier ohoioe than a gloomy old mansion on the hanks of an Irish river.” 

“Oh! do not speak of it, Sir,” cried she, euthusiasrioaHy. “Donot 
remind me of starry skies, and the deep blue Adriatic, in-'this land of 
dond and fog, where even the rain is ' dirty water.’ Pray make the very 
weakest defence of my claim to this inheritance. I only to march oat 
with my, baggage, and ijo not even stipulate for the honours of war. Let 
me have Geoige’s address.” 

' “Xm’U not need it,||Madam; he will be here within a few days. He 
has been promoted to a majority, for his conduct in the fldcl^ and returns 
to Enf^and, coveted with praise and honours.” 

.. "What dfih'ghtful news. Doctor Grounsell; yoh are hetnally dtarihing, 
thia nonung.” The Dootor bowed stiffly at the compliment, and she went 
on; ^'1 ^cn thought that you ooiild ^ amiable, £f pu would only let 
ywmdf) but, like the Cardinal Ooalteri&oV yod todc up tiie character of 
yon wonld be at times and seasons ; and then tiwse , 
. <lnKridc<oosta» t^t pa would pended in wearing—how yOn ever got them of ‘ 
that odious brown, I can’t th^—thi^ muBt died the weed to oriielc— 

!»t buttdiat I tiii^ pur rimM wep w(^ of all.” ■ r y; 

Groimsell undcistoi^, too well ^iifrordj idnrardi^ her Lady- 

ship, on the liwst ttc^ment, WM accustomed tb liUisdi quite 
forgetful of sH the impertinence which it betraj^ her. ‘H^ there- 
lore, neitiier interpos^a temvk, nor seemed in any wujf her 

observation, hut coldly Urtdring till she had cenctud<i3, he said :' " ^ 
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“Some other of jonr Ladyship’s friends are also expected m this ueigh- 
bonrhood—^the Daltons!” 

“What—my dear Kate ?” 

Miss Kate Dalton, aoeompanied by her brother and uncle. 1 
haTB }ast been to order apurtments for them in the hotel at Kilkenny.” 

“But they must come here. I shall insist upon it, Doctor. This is a 
point on which I will accept no refusal.” r 

“ The occasion which colls them to Ireland, Madam, and of which you 
shall hear all, hereafter, would totally preclude such an arrangement.” 

“ More mystery. Sir ?” exclaimed she. 

“ Another side of the same one. Madam,” rejoined he, dryly. 

“ What delightful news, to tliink 1 shall sec ray dearest l^te again. 1 
am dying to know all about Eussia, and if tlic hidies do wear pchrls in 
morning toilette, und \Yhcther turquoises arc oiily seen in fans und parasol 
handles. What splendour she must have seen!” 

“ Humph!” said Giounsell, with a short shrug of the ijlioulders. 

“ Oh ! I know you despise all these things, and you hate caviare. Then, 
I want to know about the Prince; why the match was broken off; and 
from what cause she refused tlmt great settlement, some thousand roubles. 
How much is. a rouble, by the way. Doctor P” 

“ I really cannot tell you, Madam,” said he, bluntly, wbo saw that she 
was once mwe “ wide infield.” 

“ She’ll tell me all herself, and everything about Russia. Lwaut to hear 
about the knout, and the malacliite, and that queer habit of gambling 
before dinner is announced. I’m sure I should like St. Petersburg. And 
the brother, what is he like P” 

“ I only know. Madam, that he is a great invalid, not yet recovered from 


his wounds !” • .. ' 

“ How interesting; he wns in the Patriot army, was he not P” 

“ He fought for the Emperor, Madam; pray make no nustako iu that 
sense.” 


“Oh deer ! how4iihcnlt it is to remember all &cse things; and yeti 
knew it perfectly when I was at Florence !-*all about the Kaiser-Jagers, 
and the Orodata, and the Croats, and the rest of them. It was the Gro- 
. ciati, or the Croats—I forget which—eat litde children. It’s perfectly 
true,'OuirdafdE,'when he was a prisoner, saw nn infoat roasting for 
Eadetzky’s own table f” 

“1 would beg of you, Machun, not to jneniipn this laot to. ihe Eield'- 
Marshd; Miss Kate DSltonlli ancle;” _ . i-': 

“Oh! of couiK not: and 1 treat he.wiB irirt toqmct %j|yieood^ 
tide him with such dehpj^es here. How, we, amuse 
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“Eemember, £rst of bU, Madam, that their rlsjt to Ireland is not an ex¬ 
cursion of pleasure-” 

" Oh, I con perfectly conceive thai /” interrupted she, with a look of 
irony. 

“ 1 was about to remark, that on affair of deep importance was the cause 
of their journey— ’ 

“ More business!” broke she in again. “ After all, then, I suppose I am 
not much more miserAlc tlinn the rest of the world. EveryMy would 
seem to hare, what you call, * affairs of importance.' ” 

“ Upon my word, Madam, you have .made me totally forget mine, then,” 
said Grounsell, jumping up from his seat, and looking at his watch. ” I 
came here prepared to msdre certain explanations, and ask your opinion on 
certain points. It is now two o’clock, and I have not even opened the 
matter in hand.” 

Lady Hester laughed heartily at his distress, and oontmued to enjoy her 
mirth as he packed up his scattered papers, buttoned his great-coat, and hur¬ 
ried away, without even the ceremony of a leave-taking. 


CHAPTER XXXn. 

TBB RORE. 

D’Esuonce and his friend Michel sat beside the ffre in a small parlour of 
the wayside public-house called the Rore. 'They were both thoughtful and 
silent, and in their moody Icfbks might be read the signs of brooding care. 
As for the Ahb^, anxiety seemed to have worn him like sickness; for his 
jaws were sunk and. hollow, while around his eyes deep circles of a dusky 
purple were strongly marked. . 

It was not without reason that they were thus moved; aince Meckins, 
who hitherto raRily or never ventured abroad^ had, on that morning, gone 
to the fipr of Groigne, a village some few miles away, where he was recog¬ 
nised by k fanner—an old man, named lieaahan—as the steward of the late 
Mr. Godfic^. It ms to no purpose that he assumed all the airs of a 
stranger to the eountiy, and asked various questions about the gentry and 
the people, 'Hie old fomer watered him long and closdy, and went hoaiS' 
fuUy satisfied that he bad seen Slack Sam —^fhe popular same which he 

was knows on the estate. Is ha (mp^ity of bt^, Sam bod 
most Tuqp<^pular in ^ oduhtiy. Many hardships were tiqead his oqim- 
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aels; and it was currently believed that Mr. Godfrey would never have pro¬ 
ceeded harshly against a tenant except under his advice. This character, 
together with his mysterious disappearance after the murder, were quite 
sufficient, in peasant estimation, to connect him with the crime; and no 
sooner had Lcnahan commumcated lus discovery to his friends, than they, 
one and all, counselled him to go up to the Doctor—as Grormsell was called 
on the property—and ask his advice. 

The moment Grounsell learned that the suspected man called himself 
Meekins, he issued a warrant for itis arrest; and so promptly was it exe¬ 
cuted, that he was taken on that very evening, as he was returning to the 
Bore. The tidings only reached the little inn after nightfall, and it was in 
gloomy confabidation over them that the two priests were now seated. 
The countryman who had brought the news was present when the police 
arrested Sam, and was twice called back into the parlour, as D’Esmonde 
questioned him on the circumstance. 

It was after a long interval of silence that the Abbe, for the third time, 
summoned the peasant before him. 

“You have not told me under what name they arrested him. Was it 
Meekins?” 

“ The sergeant said, ‘ You call yourself Meekins, my good man ?’ and the 
other said, ‘ Why not ?’ ‘ Oh, no reason in life,’ says the sergeant; ‘ but 
you must come with us—that's all.’ ‘ Have you a warrant for .what you’re 
doing ?’ says he. ‘ Ay,’ says the polis; ‘ you broke yer bail-’ ” 

“ Yes, yes,” broke in D’Esmonde, “ you mentioned all that already. 
And Meekins showed no fear on being taken?” 

“No more than your Eeverance does this minute. Indeed, I never see 
a man take it so easy. ‘ Mind what you’re doing,’ says he; ‘ for though 
I’m a poor man, I have strong friends, that won’t see me wronged.’ And 
then he said something about one ‘ Father Matthew,’ but whether it was you, 
or that other clergyman, there, I don’t know.” 

“ They took him to Thomastown ?” 

“No, your Beveranoe—to Kilkenny?” 

“ That will do, my good man," said D’Esmonde, with a nod of his head; 
and then, as the door closed behind him, added, “ You see, Michel, I was 
right in my fears of this Doctor. The evasive terms of his note, too, con¬ 
firmed my suspicions—that ‘ desire for farther time in a matter of such 
great difficulty.’ We have thrown him on the scent, and he is now in full 
cry after the game. Shame upon us!—shame! that such as he can foil us 
at our owb weapons. I see his plan clearly enougL He is either in pos* 
session of some secret fact of this man’s early life, which can he employed 
as a menace to extort a confession from him, or he is about to work on him 
by bribery.. Now, as to the former, I am perfectly at ease. What I, witli 
every agency of the Church, have failed to elicit, I can safely defy the 
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Layman’s craft to detect. As to tbe effect of a bribe, I am far from being 
so certain.” 

"And in cither case the result concerns you but little,” said Cahill. 
“ The fellow has nothing in his power against you ” 

“ Nothing,” said D’Esmonde. ” 1 never left myself in tkc hands of such 
as he! It will, ‘ course, be disagreeable to me, that our intercourse 
should be made public The Orange press will know how to connect our 
intimacy with a thousdbd schemes and subtleties that I never dreamed of; 
and, more offensive still, the assumed relationship to Mr. Godfrey will 
afford a fruitful theme for sneer and sarcasm! 1 foresee it all, my good 
Michel, and, worst of all, 1 perceive how this pubUcity will mar higher and 
nobler objects. The Sacred College will never make a Prince of the 
Church of one whose name has been sullied by the slang of journalism! 
These arc the dangers to be averted here. You must contrive to see this 
man at once—to assure him of our interest and protection, if he be but dis¬ 
creet and careful. He may safely deny all knowledge of the circumstances 
to which we alluded. We are the only persons to whom he made these re¬ 
velations. He has only to assume an ignorance of everything. Impress 
this upon him, Michel; for if they can involve him in a narrative, be it ever 
so sligiit or vague, these lawyers exercise a kind of magic power, in what is 
called cross-examination, and can detect a secret fact by tests as fine as 
those by which the chemist discovers a grain of poison. Would that 1 could 
see him myself; but this might be imprudent.” 

“ Trust all to me, D’Esmonde; and believe me, that, with men like him, 
habit has taught me better how to .deal, than you, with aU your higher skill, 
could accomplish. 1 will contrive to see him to-night, or early to-morrow. 
The under-turnkey was from my own parish, and I can make my visit as it 
to Aim,” 

“ How humiliating is it,” cried D’Esmonde, rising and pacing the room— 
" how humiliating to think that incidents like these are to sway and influ¬ 
ence us in our road through life; but so it is, the great faults that men 
commit are less dangerous than are imprudent intimacies and ill-judged 
associations. It is not on the high bluff or the bold headland that the craft 
is shipwrecked, but on small sunken rock—some miserable reef beneath the 
waves! Could we but be 'penny wise’ in morals, Michel, how rich we 
should be in knowledge of life! I never needed this fellow—never wanted 
his aid in any way! The unhappy mention of Godfrey’s name—the spell 
that in some shape or other has worked on my heart through life—^first gave. 
him an interest in my eyes, and so, bit by bit, I have come to bciassociated 
with him, till, would you believe it, I cannot separate myself from him., 
Has it ever occurred to you, Michel, that the Evil One sometimes works 
Us ends by infosing into the nature of Some chance intimate that species of 
temptation by which courageous men are so easily seduced—^1 mean that 

VOL. u. V 
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love of hazard—that playinp: witli lire, so intoxicating^ in iis excitement ? 1 
am convinced, tlmt to me no bait could bo so irresistible. Tell me that Iho 
earth is mined, and you invest it with a charm that all the verdure of 
‘ Araby the Blest’ could never give it! I love to handle steel when the 
lightning is playflig; not, mark me, from any contempt of life, far less in 
any spirit of blasphemous deliai.ee, but simply for the glorious sentiment of 
peril. Be assured, that when all other excitements pall upon the mind, this 
one survives in all its plenitude, and, as the poet says of avarice, becomes 
a good ‘ old gentlemanly vice.’ ” * 

“You will coine along with me, D’Esmondc?” said the other, whoso 
thoughts were concentrated on the business before him. 

“ Yes, Michel, I am .as yet unknown here; and it may be, too, that this 
Meckins mi.ght wish to see me. We must i.:ikc good care, while we avoid 
any public notice, that this fellow should not think him.sclf deserted by I’.s.” 

“ The very point on which I was rcllectiiig, D’Esmondc. We can talk 
over this as wc go along.” 

As the two priests affected to be engaged on a kind of mission to collect 
subscriptions for some sacred piivpo.se, their appeitrance or departure cxciicd 
no feeling of astonishment, and the landlord of “ The Bore” saw them pre¬ 
pare to set out w'ithout expressing the least surprise. The little “ low- 
backed cur,” the common conveyance of the people at fair and market, was 
soon at the door ; and, seated in this, and well protected against the weather 
by rugs and blankets, they began ♦heir journey. 

“ This is but a sorry substitute for the scarlct-jianellcd coach of the Car¬ 
dinal, D’Esmonde,” said his companion, smiling. 

A low, faint sigh was all the answer the other made, and so they went 
their way in silence. ’ 

The day broke drearily and sad-looking; a thin, cold rain was fulling, 
and, from the leaden sky above to the damp eapth beneath, all was gloomy 
and depressing. The peasantry they passed on the road were poor-looking 
and meanly clad; the houses on the wayside were all miserable to a 
degree^ and wiiile his companion slept, D’Esmonde was deep in his con¬ 
templation of these signs of poverty. “ No!” said be, at last, as if summing 
up the passing reflections in his own mind, “ this country is not ripe for 
the great changes we are^preparing. The gorgeous splendour of the 
Church would but mock this misery. The rich robe of the Cardinal would 
be but an insult to the ragged coat of the peasant! England must be our 
field. Ireland must be content with a Missionary Priesthood! Italy, 
indeed, has poverty, but there is an intoxication in the life of that land 
which defies it. The sun, the sky, the blao water, the vineyards, the 
groves of olive, and the fig—the lifht-headedness that comes of an exist¬ 
ence where no fears invade—no gloomy to-morrow has ever threatened. 
These are the elements to baffle all the cares of narrow fortune, andlience 
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the ffifis Avliieli make men true believers! In climates such as this men 
brood, :md tliink, and ponder. Unchcered from without tlicy lorn within, 
and then come lioubts and hesitations—the fatal craving to kninv that 
whicli they may jiot! Of a truth these regions of tlie north are but ill 
suited to our glorious faith, and Protestantism must shun the suii, ns she 
does the light of i isor itself.” 

" What! arc you j •caching, D’Esmonde ?” cried his friend, waking up 
at l.hc energetic tone Uf the Abbe’s voice. “ Do you fancy yourself in the 
pulpit? But here we arc, close to the town. SVe had belter dismount 
now, and proceed on foot.” 

Having dismissed their humble equipage, the two fnends walked briskly 
along, and entered the city, wliich, even at this early hour, was filling for 
its weekly inai'ket. 

D’Esmoiidc took up his quarters at once at a small inn close by tlie castle 
gate, and the Priest Cahill immediately proceeded to the gaol. He found 
no difficulty in oldaining access to his acquaintance the undcr-tunikey, but, 
to his disappointment, all approach to Meekins was strictly interdicted. 
“ The magistrates were here,” said the turnkey, “till past midnight with 
him, and that English agent of the Corrig-O’Neal estate was along with them. 
Wh.it took place I cannot even guess, for it was done in secret. I only 
overhcai'done of the gentlemen remark, as he passed out, ‘That fellow is 
too deep for us all ; we’ll make nothing of him.’ ” 

Cahill questioned the man closely as to what the arrest related, and 
whether he had heard of. any allegation against Meekins; but he knew no¬ 
thing whatever, save tliat he had broken his bail some years before. The 
strictest watch •was enjoined over the prisoner, and all intercourse from 
without rigidly denied. To the priest’s inquiries about Meekins himself, 
the turnkey replied by sayiug that he had never seen any man with fewer 
signs of fear or trepidation. “ Whatever they have again-st him,” added 
he, “ he’s either innocent, or he defies them to prove him guilty.” 

Cahill’s entreaties were all insufficient to make the turnkey disobey his 
orders. Indeed, he showed that the matter was one of as much difficulty 
as danger, the chief gaoler being specially interested in the case by some 
observation of one of the Justices. 

“ You can at least carry a message for me P” the priest, at last. 

“ It’s just as much as I dare do,” replied thither. 

“ You incur no risk whatever, so far,” continued Cahill. " The poor man 
is my sacristan, and I am deeply interested for him. I only heard of his 
being arrested last night, and you see I’ve lost no time in coming to see 
after him. Tell him this. Tell him that I was here at daybreak, and that 
I’ll do my best to get leave to speak iigth him during the day. Tell him, 
moreover, that, if I shouldn’t succeed in this, not to be down-hearted, for 
that wd^a friend of mine and myself—will not desert him nor see him 
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vrpnged. And, above all, tell him to say notlimij whatever to the magis¬ 
trates. Mind me well—not a syllable of any kind.” 

“ I mistake liim greatly,” said the turnkey, “or he’s the man to take a 
hint quick enough, particularly if it’s for his own benefit.” 

"And so it is—^liis own, and no other’s,” rejoined the priest, “If he 
but follow tills advice. I’ll answer for his being liberated before the week 
ends. Say, also, that I’d send him some money, but that it might draw 
suspicion on him; and for the present it is better to 'oe cautious.” 

Before Cahill left the prison, he reiterated ail his injunctions as to 
caution, and the turnkey faithfully pledged himself to enforce them on the 
prisoner. 

“ I will come again tin's evening,” said the priest, "and you can tell 
me what he says; for, as he has no friend but myself, 1 must not forsake 
him.” 

As Cahill gained the street, a heavy travelling-carriage, whoso lumbering 
build bespoke a foreign origin, passed by with four posters, and sweeping 
across the market-place, drew up at the chief inn of the town. The priest, 
in idle curiosity, mingled with the lounging crowd that immediately gatliered 
around the strange-looking equipage, where appliances for strength and 
comfort seemed blended, in total disregard to all facilities for motion. A 
bustling courier, with all the officiousuess of his craft, speedily opened the 
door and banged down the steps, and a very tall old man, in what appeared 
to be an undress military frock, descended, and then assisted a young lady 
to alight. This done, they both gave their arm to a young nmn, w'hose 
wasted form and uncertain step bespoke long and severe illness; Sup¬ 
porting him at cither side, they assisted him up the steps and into the hall, 
while the bystanders amused themselves in criticising the foreigners, for 
such their look and dress declared them. 

“ The ould fellow with a white beard over his lip is a Boosian or a 
ProDsian,” cried one, who aspired to no small skill in continental mtioiiali- 
ties. 

“ Paix! the daughter takes the shine out of them all,” cried another. 
" She’s a fine orayture!” ’ 

" The brother was a handsome man before he had that sickness,” ob¬ 
served a third. " ’Tis n(^e of Ms legs he has!” 

These frank commentaro on the new arrivals were suddenly interrupted 
by the appearance of the old man on the steps of the hall door, where he 
stood gazing down the street, and totally unconscious of the notice he was 
attracting. 

“ What’s that building yonder ?” cried he to the waiter at his side, and 
his accent, as he spoke, betrayed a foreign tongue. " The Town-IIall !— 
ah, to be sure, I remember it now; and, if 1 be not much mistaken, there 
is—at least there was—an old rickety stair to a great loft overhead, where a 
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slraiif»e fellow live'l, who made masks for the theatre—^what’s this his name 
was ?” The bystanders listened to these reminiscences in silent astonish¬ 
ment, but unable to supply the missing clue to memory. “ Are none of 
you old enough to ’^ member Jack Euth, the huntsman P” cried he, aloud. 

“I have heard ny i Lhcr talk of him,” said a middle-aged man, "if it 
was the same tliat gal iped down the mountain of Corrig-O’Neal and swiun 
the river at the foot o&it.”- 

“ The very man,” broke in the stranger. " Two of the dogs, but not a 
man, dared to follow! I have seen some bold feats since that day, but I 
scarcely think I have ever witnessed a more dashing exploit. If old Jack 
has left any of his name and race behind him,” said he, turning to the 
waiter, “ say that there’s one here would like to see himand with this, 
he re-entered the inn. 

“ Who is this gentleman that knows the country so well P” asked the 
priest. 

“Count Dalton von Auersberg, Sir,” replied the eourier. “His whole 
thoughts are about Ireland now, though I believe he has not been here for 
upwards of sixty years.” 

“ Dalton!” muttered the priest to himself; " what can have brought them 
to Ireland! D’Esmonde must be told of this at onee!” And he pushed 
through the crowd and hastened back to the little inn. 

The Abbd was engaged in writing as Caliill entered the room. 

" Have you seen Irim, Michel ?” cried he, eagerly, as he raised his head 
from the table. 

" No. Admission is strictly denied- ” 

"I thought it would be so—^I suspected what the game would be. This 
Grounsell means to turn the tables, and practise upon tu the menace that 
was meant for him. I foresee all that he intends,- but I’ll foil him! I 
have written here to Wallaoe, the Queen’s Counsel, to come down here at 
once. This charge against old Dalton, in hands like his, may become a 
most formidable accusation.” 

“ I have not told you that these Daltons have arrived here-” ' 

" What! Of whom do you speak?” 

" The old Count von Dalton, with a niece nephew.” 

D’Esmonde sprang from his seat, and for'lflke seconds stood still and 
silent. 

“ Tliis is certain, Michel ? You know this to be true P” 

“ I saw the old General myself, and heard him talk with the waiter.” 

" The oombat will, then, be a close one,” muttered D’Esmonde. “ Groun- 
scll lias done this, and it shall cost them dearly. Mark me, Michel—all 
that the rack and the thumb-screw weie to our ancestors, the system of a 
modern trial realises, in our day. There never was a torture, the invention 
of man’s cruelty, as terrible as cross-examination! I cate not that this 
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Dalton slioiJd have been as innocent as you are of this crime—it matters 
little if his guiltlessness appear from the very outset. Give mo but two 
days of searching inquiry .into his' life, his habits, and liis ways. Let me 
follow hint to his fireside, in his poverty, and lay bare all the little siniits 
and eonlrivances by which he eked out existence, and maintained a lair 
exterior. Let me show them to tlic world, as I can .show them, witli 
penury, within, and pretension, without. These disclosures cannot he sup¬ 
pressed as irrelevant—they are tlie alleged motives of the erime. Tin 
family that sacrifices a cliild to a hateful alliance—that sMis to Au.si rinu 
bondage the blood of au only sou—and consigns to menial labour a maimed 
and sickly girl, might well have goilc a step further iu criirie.” 

“D’Esmonde! D’E.smonde!” cried the other, as he pressed him down 
into a seat, and took his hand between his own, “ these arc not words of 
calm reason, hut tlic outpourings of passion.” The Abbe made no answer, 
but his chest heaved and I'ell, and liis breath came with a rushiug sound, 
while his eyes glared like the orbs of a wild animal. 

“You are right, Michel,” said be, at last, with :i faint sigh. “ This was 
a paroxysm of that hale, which, strougcr than all my reasou, has iielualed 
me tiirough life. Agaiji and again liave 1 told you, that towards these 
Daltons I bear a kind of instinctive aversion. These anlipatlues arc not to 
be combated—tlt^re are brave men who will shudder if they sec a spider. 
I have seen a courageous .spirit quail before a worm. These ;ire not 
caprices, to be laughed at—they are indications full of pregnant mcauing, 
could wc but read them aright, ifow my temples throb—my head seeuns 
splitting. Now leave me, Michel, for a while, and I will try to take some 
rest.” 


CHAPTEU XXXIII. 

A TALK. OVK« “ BTOONKS.” 

It was with a burst of jd||teat Lady Hester heard the Daltons had arrived.' 
In the wearisome mouoton^of licr daily life, anything to do, anywhere to 
go, any one to see, would have been esteemed boons of great price; what 
delight, then, was it to meet those with whom she could converse of “ by¬ 
gone limes” and other lands!—“ that dear Kate,” whom she really liked as 
well as it was iu her nature to love anything, from whom she now antici¬ 
pated so much of that goSsip, tcohtiically called “news,” and into whose 
ponfidu^ heart she longed to pour out her own private woes! 

The meeting was indeed affectionate on both sides; and, as Lady Hester 
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was in her most g ion of moods, Frank tliouglit licr the very type of 
amiability, and the J Ci nt pronouueod iier manners fit for the high ordeal 
of Vienna itself. crlia i our reader will bo grateful if we leave to liis 
imagination all the cl> igeful moods of grief and joy, surprise, regret, and 
ecsta.sy, with which li c jjadyship questioned and listened to K.ate Dalton’s 
stories; throwing out, from time to time, little reilcctions of her own, as 
though incidentally to siiow how much wiser years iiad made her. Tliero 
arc people who ever regard the misfortunes of oilicrs as mere key-notes 
to elicit their twn sufl'erings; and thus, when Kate spoke of llussia. Lady 
Ilcwter quoted Ireland. Frank’s sufferings reminded her of h(!r own 
" nervesand poor Nelly’s unknown fate was precisely “ the condition of 
obscurity to which Sir Stafford’s cruel will iiad consigiiud herself.” 

Fate’s mind was very far from being at case, and yet it was with no mean 
pleasure she found herself seated beside Lady Hester, talking over the past 
willi ail that varying emotion which themes of pleasure and sadness call up. 
Who has not enjoyed the delight of such moments, when, living again by¬ 
gone clays, we laugh or sigli over incidents wherein once as .actors wo had 
moved and felt ? if time has dimmed our perceptions of pleasure, it has also 
softened down resentments and allayed asjeerities. "We can afford to forgive 
so much, and we feel, also, .so confident of others’ forgiveness, and if regrets 
’do steal over us that liiesc things have passed away for et^er, there yet lurks 
the flattering thought that we Lave gi-owm wiser than w'c then were. So is 
it the autobiographies of the fireside arc pleasant histories, whose vanities 
are all pardonable, and whose trifling is never ungraceful! Memory throws 
such a softened light on the picture, that even Bores become sufferable, and 
we extract a passing laugh from the most tiresome of our quondam “Afllic- 
tives.’* 

Had her Ladyship been less occupied willi herself and her own emotions,, 
she could not have failed to notice tlie agitation under which Kate suffered 
at many of her chance remarks. The levity, too, with which she discussed 
her betrothal to Midchekoff almost offeuded her. The truth wms, Kate had 
half forgotten the reckless, unthinking style of her friend’s conversation, 
and it required a little practice and training to grow accustomed to it 
again, 

“ Yes, my dear,” she went on, “ I have such trouble to persnado 
people that it was no marriage at all, but a kina of cugagemeiit ; and when 
that horrid Emperor wouldn’t give his consent, of course there was an end 
of it. You may be sure, my sweet child, I never believed one syllable of 
that vile creature’s story about George’s picture; hut somehow it has got 
abroad, and tliat odious Heidendorf goes about repeating it everywhere. I 
knew well that you never cared for p»or dear George! Indeed, I told him 
as much when he was quite full of admiration for you. It is so stupid in 
men! their vanity makes them always believe that, if they persist, just per- 
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severe, in their attachment, the woman will at last succumh. Now, tee 
hare a better sense of these things, and actually adore the man that shows 
indifference to us—^at least, I am sure that I do. Such letters as the poor 
boy keeps writing about you! And about fire months ago, when he was so 
badly wounded, and did not expect to recover, he actually made his wiU, 
and left you all he had in the world. Oh dear!” said she, with a heavy 
sigh, " they have generous moments, these men, but .they never last; and, 
by the way, I must ask your advice—though I already guess what it will 
be—about a certain friend of ours, who has had what I really must call the 
presumption—for, after all, Kate, I think you’ll agree with me it is a very 
great presumption—^is it not, dear?” 

“ Until you tell me a little more,” replied Kate, with a sigh, “ I can 
scarcely answer.” 

“ Well, it’s Mr. Jekyl—^you remember, that little man that used to be so 
useful at Florence; not but he has very pretty manners, and a great deal of 
tact in society. His letters, too, are inimitably droll. I’ll show you some 
of them.” 

“ Oh! then you are in correspondence with him ?” said Kate, slyly. 

“ Yes; that is, he writes to me —and I—I sometimes send Aim a short 
note. In fact, it was the Abb6 D’Esmonde induced me to think of it at all; 
and I was bored here, and so unhappy, and so lonely.” 

“I perceive,” said Kate ; “but I trust that there is nothing positive— 
nothing like an engagement ?” 

“ And why, dear P—whence these cautious scruples ?” said Lady Hester, 
almost peevishly. 

“ Simply because he is very unworthy of you,” said Kate, bluntly, and 
blushing deep at her own hardihood. 

“ Oh, I’m quite sure of that,” said Lady Hester, casting down her eyes. 
“ I know—I feel that I am mistaken and misunderstood. The world has 


always judged me unfairly! You alone, dearest, ever comprehended me; 
and even you could not guess of what I am capable! If you were to read 
my journal—^if you were just to see what sufferings I have gone through! 
And then that terrible shock 1 though, 1 must say, D’Esmonde’s mode of 
communicating it was dcUcaoy itself. A very strange man that Abbfi is, 
Kate. He now and then t^||^ in a way that makes one suspect his affec¬ 
tions are or have, been engaged.” 

“ I always believed him too deeplyimmersed in other cares.” 


)^^^t a short-sighted judgment, child 1 These are the minds that 
|^H|tj|pst! I know this by myself—during the last two years 
j^^PHraen I think what I have gone through! The fate, not alone 
PPmit ol^uTope, of the worlds may say, discussed and determined 
preside! Yes, Kate, I assure you, so it was. D’E.smonde referred 
points to me, saying, ‘that the keener perception of a female mind 
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must be our pilot Lere.’ Of course, I felt all the respousibilitj, but never, 
never was I agitated. How often have I held the destiny of the Imperial 
House in my hands! How little do they suspect what they ow'e to my for¬ 
bearance. But these are not themes to interest yon, dearest, and, of coarse, 
your prejudices arc fdl Austrian. I must say, Kate, ‘the uncle’ is charm¬ 
ing ! Just that kin. of iicar old creature so graceful for a young woman to 
lean upon; and I loV(, his long white moustache! His I'/ench, too, is 
admirable—that Madame de Sdvign^ turn of expression, so unlike modern 
flippancy, an^so respectful to women!” 

" I hope you like Frank!” said Kate, with artless eagerness in her look. 

“He’s wonderfully good-looking without seeming to kpow it; but, of 
course, one cannot expect that to last, Kate.” 

“ Oh! you cannot think how handsome he was before this ilbiess; and 
then he is so gentle and alfcctionate.” 

“ There-^there, child, you must not make me fall in love with him, for 
you know all my sympathies are Italian; and, having embroidered that 
beautiful banner for the ‘ Legion of Hope’—pretty name, is it not ?—^I never 
could tolerate the ‘ Barbari.’ ” 

Pray do not call them such to my uncle,” said Kate, smiling. 

“ Never fear, dearest. I’m in the habit of meeting all kinds of horrid 
people without ever offending a prejudice; and, besides, I am bent on 
making a conquest of ‘ Mon Oncle;’ he is precisely the species of adorer I 
like best. I hope he does not take snuff?” 

Kate laughed, as she shook her head in sign of negative. 

From this Lady Hester diverged to all manner of reflections about the 
future—as to whether she ought or ought not to know Midchekoff when 
she met him; if the villa of La Rocca were really Kate’s, or hers, or the 
property of somebody else; who was Jekyl’s father, or if he ever had such 
an appendage; in what part of the Tyrol Nelly was then sojourning; was it 
pos.sible tliat she was married to the Dwarf, and ashamed to confess it ?—and 
a vast variety of similar speculations, equally marked by a bold indifference 
as to probability, and a total disregard to the feelings of her companion. 
Kate was, then, far from displeased when a messenger came to say that the 
General was alone in the drawing-room, and would esteem it a favour if the 
ladies would join him. 

“ How do you mean, alone ?” asked Ladfy Hester. " Where is Mr. 
Dalton ?” 

“ Dr. Grounsell came for him, my Lady, and took him away in a carriage.” 
~ “ Poor Frank, he is quite unequal to such fatigue,” exclaimed Kate. 

“ It is like that horrid Doctor. His cruelties to me have been something 
incredible; at the same time, there’s not a creature on my estate he does not 
sympathise with! You’ll see how it*will be, dearest; he’ll take your dear 
brother somewhere where there’s a fever, or perhaps the plague, for I be- 
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lieve Ihej have it here; and in his delicate stale he’s sure to catch it and 
die! Mark my words, dearest Kate, and see if they’ll not come true.” 
And with this reassuring speech, she slipped her arm within her companion’s 
and moved out of the room. 

It may bo conjectured that it was not without weighty reasons Grounsell 
induced h'rank, weary and exhausted as he was, to leave his home and ac- 
company him on a cold and dreary night,to the city gaol. Although de¬ 
clining to enter upon the question before a third party, no sooner were they 
alone together than the Doctor proceeded to an explanation. * Meckins, who 
it appeared, showed the greatesit indifference at first, had, as the day wore 
on, grown restless and impatient. This irritability w'as increased by the 
want of his ncoustomed stimulant of drink, in which, latterly, he had in¬ 
dulged freely, aud it was in such a mood he asked for pen and paper, and 
wrote a few lines to request that young Mr. Dalton would visit him. 
GrounseO, who made a point to watch the prisoner from hour^o hour, no 
sooner heard this, than he hastened off to the inn with the inl(iigence. 

“ There is not a moment to be lost,” said he. “ This fellow, from all 
that 1 can learn, is but the tool of others, who are bent on bringing before 
the world the whole story of this terrible crime. A priest, named Caliill, 
and who for some time back has been loiterhig about the neighbourhood, 
was at the gaol this morning before daybreak. Later on, ho posted a letter 
for Dublin, the address of which I was enabled to see. It was to the eminent 
lawyer in criminal cases, Mr. Wallace 

“ That some great attack is in preparation, I have then, no doubt; tiie 
only question is, whether the object be to extort money by threats of publi¬ 
city, or is there some deep feeling of revenge agauist your name and family ? 

The gaoler, who is in my interest, gives me the most accurate detail of 
the prisoner’s conduct, and, although I am fully prepared to expect every 
species of duplicity and deceit from a fellow of this stamp, yet it is nort im¬ 
possible that, seeing himself to a certain extent in our power, he may be dis¬ 
posed to desert to our ranks. 

“ He asks you to come alone, and of course you must comply. Whatever 
be the subject of his revelations, be most guarded in the way you receive 
them. Avow utter ignorance of everything, and give liira reason to suppose 
that your great object here is, to prevent tho exposure and disgrace of a 
public trial. This may make him demand higher terms; bnt at the same 
time he will be thrown upon fuller explanations to warrant them. In fact, 
you must temper your manner between a conscious power over the fellow, 
and an amicable desire to treat with him. 

“He has heard, within the last half-hour, that he has been recognised 
here by a former acquaintance, whos^ account of him includes many cir¬ 
cumstances of deep suspicion. It may have been this fact has induced him 
to write to .you. This you will easily discover in his manner. But here 
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wc nrc at the gates, aad once more, I. say, be cautious and guarded in every- 
tliiiig.” 

“ Well, Mr. Qray,” said Grounsell to tiie gaoler, “ you see wc have not 
delayed very long. Ill as he is, Mr. Dalton has accepted this invitation.” 

“ And he has done well. Sir,” replied the gaoler. “ The man’s bearing is 
greatly changed siiiv.e m(’‘ ning; some panic has evidently seized him. There’s 
no saying how long th.s temper paay last; but you are quite right to profit 
by it while there is yfct ume.” 

" Is he lowland depressed, then?” 

“ Terribly so. Sir. He asked a while ago if any one had called to .see 
him. Of course we guessed whom he meant, and said that a priest had 
been at the gaol that morning, but only to learn the charge under which he 
was apprehended. He was much mortified on being told that the priest 
neither expressed a wish to sec nor speak with him.” 

Grounsell gave a significant glance towards Prank, who now followed the 
gaoler to the prisoner’s cell. 

“ He’s crying, Sir; don’t you hear him ?” whispered the gaoler to Prank, 
as they stood outside the door. “ You couldn’t have a more favourable mo¬ 
ment.” And, thus saying, he rattled the heavy bunch of keys, in order to 
give the prisoner token of his approach; and then, throwing open the door, 
called out. “ Here’s the gentleman you asked for, Meekins; see that you 
don’t keep him long in tins cold place, for he is not very well.” 

Frank liad but time to reach the little settle on which he sat down, when 
the door was closed, and he, w'as alone with the prisoner. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
me oAou 

Fkask Dalton wms in no wise prepared for thq quiet and easy self- 
possession with which Meckius, after asking pardon for the liberty of his 
imte, took a seat in front of liim. Smoothing down his short and glossy 
black hair with his hand, he seemed to wait for Frank to open the conver¬ 
sation ; and, while there was nothing of insolence in his manner, there was 
an assured calmness, far more distressing to a young and nervous invalid. 

“ You wished to see me, Meekins,” said Frank, at last; " what can 1 do 
for you ?” 

The man bent slightly forward on Ids cliair, and fixing his keen and pene¬ 
trating eyes, continued steadily to stare at him for several seconds. 
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“ You’re too young and to^ generous to liave a double in you,” said he, 
after a long pause, in wliicli it seemed as if he were scanning the other’s 
nature; “ and before wo say any more, just tell me one thing. Did any one 
advise you to come here to-night P” 

“ Yes,” said Franlc, boldly. 

“ It was that Doctor—tlie man they call the Agent—wasn’t it P” 

" Yes,” replied the youth, in the same teme. 

"Now, what has he against what charge does he lay to me?” 

“I know nothing about it,” said Frank; “but if our interview is only 
to consist in an eaamination of myself, the sooner it ends the better.” 

"Don’t you see what I’m at, Sir?—don’t you perceive that I only want 
to know your Honour’s feeling towards me, and whether wliat I’m to say 
is to be hdd up in your heart, or taken down in writing, and made into an 
indictment.” 

■" My feeling towards you is easily told. If you be an honest man, and 
have any need of me. I’ll stand by you; if you be not an honest man, but 
.tlie dishonesty only affects myself and my interests, show me anything that 
can warrant it, and I’m ready to forgive you.” 

!l!he prisoner hung down his head, and for some minutes seemed deeply 
immersed in reflection. 

“ Mr. Dalton,” said he, drawing Ins chair closer to the bed, “ I’ll make 
this business veiy short, and we needn’t be wasting our time talking over 
what is honesty and what is roguery—things every man has his own notions 
about, and that depends far more upon what he has in lus pocket than what 
he feels in his heart. I can do you a good turn, you can do me another. The 
service I can render you will make you a rich man, and put you at the head 
of your family, where you ought to be. All I ask in return is, a free 
discharge from this gaol, and money enough to go to America. There never 
was a better bargain for you! As for myself, 1 could make more of my 
secret if I liked—more, both in money—and—and in other ways.” 

As he said these last few words, his cheek grew scarlet, and his eyes 
seemed to glisten. 

“ I seareely understand you,” said Frank. “ Do you mean-” 

"I’ll tell you what I mean, and so plainly that you can’t mistake me. Pll 
make you what you have good right to be—the ‘ Dalton of Corrig-O’Neal,’ 
the ot^ place, that was in your mother’s family for hundreds of years back. 
It isn’t taking service in a foreign land you need be, but an Irish gentleman, 
living on his own lawful estate.” 

" And-for this you ask— 

" Just what I told you—an open door and two hundred pounds down,” 
said the fellow, with a rough boldness that was dose on insolence. 
“ I’ve told you already, that if I only Wanted a good bargain, there’s others 
wodd give mwer-but that’s not what I’m looking for. I’m an old man,” 
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added he, in a softened voice, “ and who knows when I may be called away 
to the long account!” Then suddenly, as it were correcting himself for a 
weak admission, lie went on more firmly: " That’s neither here nor there; 
the matter is just this: Will yon pay the trifle I ask, for three thousand a 
year, if it isn’t more ?” 

" I must first of all consult with some friend-”' 

“There! that’s enough. Yop’ve said it now! Mr. Dalton, I’ve done 
with you for ever,’’ sliid the fellow, rising, and walking to the window. 

" You hav* not heard me out,’’ said Frank, calmly. " It may be that I 
have no right to make such a compact; it may be that by such a bargain I 
should be compromising the just claims of the law, not to vindicate my own 
rights alone, but to seek an expiation for a dreadful murder!” 

“ I tell you again. Sir,” said the fellow, with the same sternness as before 
—“ I tell you again. Sir, that I’ve done with you for ever. The devil a day 
you’ll ever pass under that same roof of Comg-O’Neal as the master of 
it; and if you wish me to swear it, by the great——” 

“Stop!” cried Frank, authoritatively. “You have either told me too 
much, or too little, my good man; do not let your passion hurry you into 
greater peril.” 

" What do you mean by that ?” cried the other, turning fiercely round, and 
bending over the back of the chair, with a look of menace. “ What do you 
mean by too much, or too little ?” 

“This has lasted quite long enough,” said Frank, rising slowly from 
the bed. “I foresee little benefit to either of us from protracting it 
further.” 

“You think you have me now, Mr. Dalton,” said Meekins, with a 
sardonic grin, as he placed his back against the door of the cell. “ You 
think you know enough, now, as if I wasn’t joking all the while. Sure what 
do I know of your family or your estate, except what another man told me? 
Sure I’ve no power to get back your property for you. I’m a poor man, 
without a friend in the world”—here his voice trembled and his cheek grew 
paler—“it isn’t thinking of this life I am at all, but what’s before me in 
the next!” 

“Let me pass out,” said Frank, calmly. 

“Of course I will. Sir,—I won’t hinder you,” said the other, but Still not 
moving from the spot. “ You said a while ago, that I told you too much, 
or too little. Just tell me what that means before you go f” 

“ Move aside. Sir,” said Frank, sternly. 

“Not till you answer my question. Don’t think you’re bade with your 
white-coated slaves again, where a man can be flogged to death for a 
look! I’m your equal here, though^ am in prison. Kbybe, if yon provoke 
me to it. I’d show myself more than your equal!” There was a menace in 
the tone of these last words that could not be mistaken, and Frank 
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quickly lifted his hand to his breast; but, quick as was the gesture, the 
other was too speedy for him, and caught his arm before he could seize the 
pistol. Just at tliis critical moment the key was heard to tiim in the 
lock, and the heavy door was slowly opened. " There, take my arm. Sir,” 
said Mcekins, slipping his liand beneath Frank’s, “ you’re far too weak to 
walk alone.” 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

A rnSClKO MATCH. 

"You came in time—^iu the very nick, Mr. Gray,” said Frank, with a 
quiet smile. " My friend here and 1 had said aU that wc had to say to (Nach 
other.” 

“Maybe you’d come again—maybe you’d give me five minutes another 
time ?” whispered Meekius, submissively, in Frank’s ear. 

“ I think not,” said Frank, with an easy significance in Ids look; 
“ perhaps, fin reflection, you’ll find tliat I have come once too often!” And 
with these words he left the cell, and, in silent meditation, returned to his 
companion. 

“ The fellow’s voice was loud and menacing when I eame to the door,” 
smd Gray, as they walked along. 

“ Yes, he grew excited just at that moment; he is evidently a passionate 
man,” was Frank’s reply; and he relapsed into his former reserve. 

Oronnsell, who at first waited with most exemplary patience for Frank to 
narrate the substance of his interview, at last grew weary of his reserve, and 
asked him what had occurred between them. 

Frank paid no attention to the question, but sat with his head resting on 
his hand, and evidently deep in thought. At last he said, slowly, 

“ Can you tell me the exact date of Mr. Godfrey’s murder ?” 

" To the day—almost to the hour,” replied Grounsell. Taking out bis 
pocket-book, he read, “It was on a Friday, the 11th of November, in the 
year 18—.” 

, “ Great God!” cried Frank, grasping the (iher’s arm, while his whole frame 
shook with a strong convulsion. " Was it, then, on that night ?” 

" Yes,” said the other, “ the murder took place at night. The body, when 
discovered the next morning, was perfectly cold.” 

" Tl^^'j.hat was it!” cried Frank, wudly. " It was then—when the light 
was pttiwt—when he crossedthe ^den—when he opened the wicket- ” 
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A burst of hysteric laugliter broke from liim, and muttering, “ 1 saw it—• 
I saw it all,” he fell back fainting into GrounselTs wms. 

All the Doctor’s care and judicious treatment were insufficient to recal the 
youth to himself. His nervous system, shattered and broken by long illness, 
was evidently uneqin! to the burden of the emotions he was suffering under, 
and before he reached tlio hotel his mind was wandering away in all the in¬ 
coherency of actual madness. 

Next to the unhappj youth himself, Grounsell’s case was the most pitiable. 
Unable to account for the terrible consequences of the scene whose events 
were a secret to himself, he felt all the responsibility of a calamity he had 
been instrumental in producing. From Frank it was utterly hopeless to look 
for any explanation; already his brain was filled with wild images of war and 
battle, mingled with broken memories of a scene which none around his bed 
could recognise. In his distraction Grounsell hurried to the gaol, to see and 
interrogate Mcekins. Agitated and distracted as he was, all his prudent re¬ 
serve and calm forethought were completely forgotten. He saw himself the 
cause of a dreadful affiiction, and already cursed in his heart the wiles and 
snares in which he was engaged. “ If this boy’s reason be lost for ever, I, 
and I only, am in fault,” he went on repeating as he drove in mad haste back 
to the prison. 

In a few and scarcely coherent words he explained to Gray his wish to see 
the prisoner, and although apprised tliat he had already gone to reSt, he per¬ 
sisted strongly, and was at length admitted into Ids cell. 

Mcekins started at the soimd of the opening door, and called out gruffly, 
“ Who’s there ?” 

“It’s your friend,” said Grounsell, who had already determined on 
any sacriCce of his policy which should give him the hope of aiding 
Frank. 

“ My friend!” said Meckins, with a dry laugh. “ Since when. Sir ?” 

“ Since I have begun to believe I may have wronged you, Meekins,” said 
GrounseU, seating himself at the bedside. 

“ I see, Sir,” rejoined the other, slowly; " I see it all. Mr. Dalton Las 
told you what passed between us, and you are wiser than he was.” 

"He has not told me everything, Meekins—at least not so fully and 
clearly as I wish. 1 want you, therefore, to go over it all again for me, 
omitting nothing that was said on either side.” 

“Ay,” said the prisoner, dryly, “I see. Now, what did Mr. Dalton 
say to you? I’m curious to know—I’d like to hear how he spoke of 
me* 

“As of one who was well disposed to serve him, Meekins,” said Groun¬ 
sell, hesitatingly, and in some confusiqp. 

“ Yes, to be sure,” said the fellow, with a keen glance beneath his gather¬ 
ing brows. "And he told you, too, that we parted good friends—at least. 
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as much so as a poor man like myself could be to a bom gcutlcman like 
him.” 

” Tliat he did,” cried Grounsell, eagerly; “ and young Mr. Dalton is not 
the man to think the worse of your friendship because you are not his equal 
in rank.” 

” I see—I beliere I see it all,” said Meekins, with the same sententious 
slowness as before. “Now look. Doctor,” added he, fixing a cold and 
steady stare on the other’s features, “ it is late in the night—^not far from 
twelve o’clock—and I ask you, wouldn’t it be better for you to be asleep in 
your bed, and leave me to rest quietly in mine, rather than be fencing—ay, 
fencing here—with one another, trying who is the deepest ? Just answer 
ine that, Sir.” 

“ You want to offend me,” said Grounsell, rising. 

“No, Sir; but it would be offending yourself to suppose that it was 
worth your while to deceive the like of me —a poor, helpless man, without a 
friend in the world.” 

“ I own I don’t understand you, Meekins,” said Grounsell, reseating him¬ 
self. 

“ There’s nothing so easy. Sir, if you want to do it. . If Mr. Dalton told 
you what passed between us to-night, you know what advice you gave him; 
and if he ^d not tell you, faix! neither will I —that’s all. He knows what 
I have im my power. He was fool enough not to take me at my word. 
Maybe I wouldn’t be in the same mind again.” 

“ Come, come,” said Grounsell, good humouredly, “ this is not spoken 
like yourself. It can be no object with you to injure a young gentleman 
who never harmed you; and if, in serving him, you can serve yourself, the 
part will be both more sensible and more honourable.” 

“Well, then,” said Meekins, calmly, “I can serve him; and now comes 
the other question, ‘ What will he do for me !” ” 

“What do you require from him?” 

"To leave this place at once—before morning,” said the other, earnestly. 
“ I don’t want to see them that might make me change my mind; to be on 
board of a ship at Waterford, and away out of Deland for ever, with three 
hundred pounds—I said two, but I’ll want three—and for that—for that” 
—here he hesitated some seconds—“for that I’ll do what I promised.” 

“ And this business will never be spoken of more.” 

"Eh! what P” cried Meekins, starting. 

“I mean that when your terms are complied with, what security have we 
that you’ll not disclose this secret hereafter F” 

Meekins slowly repeated the other’s words twice over to himself, as if to 
weigh every syllable of them, and then a sudden flasldng of his dark eyes 
showed that he had caught what he suspected was their meaning. 

^ “ Exactly so; I was coming to that,” cried he. " We’ll take an oath on 
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the Gospel—Mr. Frank Dalton and myself—that never, while there’s breath 
in our bodies, will wc ever speak to man or mortal about this matter. 1 
know a bom gentleman wouldn’t perjure himself, and, as for me. I’ll swear 
in any way, and before any one, that your two selves appoint.” 

“Then there’s tl; p'\cst,” said Grounsell, doubtingly. “You have 
already told him a great deal about this business.” 

“ If he hasn’t me to the fore, to prove what I said, he can do nothing; 
and as to the Will, ho never heard of it,” 

“ The Will I" exclaimed GrounseU, with an involuntary burst of surprise; 
and, brief as it was, it yet revealed a whole world of dissimulation to the 
acute mind of the prisoner^ 

“ So, Doctor,” said the fcUow, slowly, “ I was right after aO. You were 
only fencing with me.” 

“ What do you mean ?” cried Grounsell. 

“ 1 mean just this, that young Dalton never told you one word that passed 
between us—that you came here to pump me, and find out all I knew— 
that, ’cute as you are, there’s them that’s equal to you, and that you’ll go 
back as wise as you came.” 

“ What’s the meaning of this change, Meekins ?” 

“ It well becomes you, a Gentleman, and a Justice of the Peace, to come 
to the cell of a prisoner in the dead of the night, and try to worm out of 
liiin what you want for evidence. Won’t it be a fine thing to tell before a 
Jury the offers you made me this night. Now, mind me. Doctor, and pay 
attention to my words. This is twice you tried to trick me, for it was you 
sent that young man here. We’ve done with each other now; and may 
the flesh rot off my bones, like a bit of burnt leather, if I ever trust you 
again 

There was an insolent defiance in the way these words were uttered, 
that told Grounsell all hope of negotiation was gone; and the unhappy 
Doctor sat overwhelmed by the weight of his own incapacity and unskilful¬ 
ness. 

“ There now. Sir, leave me alcne. To-morrow I’ll find out if a unan is 
to be treated in this way. If I’m not discharged out of this gaol before 
nine o’clock, /’ll know why, and t/oi^W never forget it, the longest day you 
live.” 

Crestfallen and dispirited, Grounsell retired from the cell and returned to 
the inn. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

* A STEP IX VAIX. 

a* 

GnouNSELi, iost no time in summoning to his aid 'Mr. Hipsley, one of the 
leading members of the Irisli 13ar; but wliile lie awaited liis coming, 
difficulties gathered around liini from every side. Lenahan, the old farmer, 
who was at first so positive about the identity of the prisoner, began to 
express some doubts and hesitations on the subject. “It was so many 
years backjsince he had seen him, that it was possible he might be mis¬ 
taken and, in fact, he laid far more stress on the fashion of a certain 
fustian jacket that the man used to wear than on any marks and signs of 
personal resemblance. 

Tlic bold defiance of Meekims, and his insolent threats to expose the 
Daltons to the world, assailed the poor Doctor in variou.s ways, and although 
far from feeling insensible to the shame of figuring on a trial, as having 
terrorised over a prisoner, the greater ruin that impended on his friends 
absorbed all his sorrows. 

Had he been the evil genius of the family, he could scarcely have attained a 
greater degree of unpopularity. Erar.k’s illness—for since the night at the 
gaol his mind had not ceased to wander—^was. In Kate’s estimation, solely 
attributable to Grounsell’s interference—all the more unpardonable because 
inexplicable. Lady Hester regarded him as the disturber of all social rela¬ 
tions, who, for some private cuds, was involving everybody in lawsuits, and 
the old Count had most natural misgivings-about a man who, having 
assumed the sole direction of a delicate alTair, now confessed himself utterly 
unable to see the way before him. 

To sucli an extent had mortification and defeat reduced the unhappy 
Doctor, that when Hipsley arrived he was quite unable to give anything like 
a coherent statement of the case, or lay before the astute lawyer the points 
whereon be desired guidance and direction. Meanwhile, the enemy were in 
a slate of active and most menacing preparation. Meekins, discharged from 
gaol, was living at an inn in the town, surrounded by a strong staff of bar- 
ristei-s, whose rank and standing plainly showed that abundant pecuniary 
resources supplied every agency of battle. • 

Numerous witnesses were said to have been summoned to give their 
evidence, and the rumour ran that the most ardent votary of private scandal 
would be satiated with tlie tales aud iraits of domestic life the iuvestigation 
y^ould expose to the world. 
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Hipsley, who with practised tact soon saw the game about to be played, 
in vain asked Grouiisell for some expianaliou of its meaning. There wa.s a 
degree of malignity in all the proceedings which could only be accounted for 
on (he supposition of a long-nourished revenge. Uow was he to understand 
thb? Alas ! poor f .mii-ell knew nothing, and remembered nothing. Stray 
fragments of converaalr>u, and scattered passages of bygone soeuefi, were 
jumbled up incoherently hi his brain, and it was easy to perceive that a very 
little was wanting to reduce bis mind to the helpless condition of Frank 
Dalton’s. * 

The charge of a conspiracy to murder his relative brought against a gen¬ 
tleman of fortune and position, was au accusation well calculated to excite 
the most painful feelings of public curiosityand such was now openly 
avowed to be the allegation about to be brought to issue ; and however re¬ 
pugnant to credulity the bare assertion might appear at first, the rumour 
was artfully associated with a strong array of threatening circumstances. 
Every trivial coldness or misunderstanding between Dalton and his brother- 
in-law Godfrey w'ere uow remembered and revived. All the harsh phrases, 
by which old Peter used to speak of the other’s character and couduct— 
Dalton’s constant use of the expression, “ What’s the use of his money— 
will he ever enjoy it ?”—was now cited as hut too significant of a dreadful 
purpose; aud, in a word, the public, with a casuistry which we often sec, 
>vas rather pleased to credit what it flattered its own ingenuity to combine 
and arrange. Dalton was well known to have been, a passionate, headstrong 
man, violent in his i-esenl ments, although ready to forgive and forget in¬ 
juries the moment after. This temper, and his departure for the Continent, 
from which he never returned, were all the substantial facts on w'hich the 
whole superetnicturc w’as raised. 

If Ilipslcy saw that the array of evidence was far from bringing guilt home 
to Dalton, he also perceived that the exposure alone would be a terrible blow 
to the sufl’ering family. The very nature of the attack evinced a deep and 
hidden vengeance. To avert this dreadful infliction seemed then his first 
duty, and he endeavoured by every means in his pow’cr to ascertain who was 
the great instigator of the proceeding, in which it was easy to see Meckins 
was but a subordinate. The name of Father Cahill had twice or thrice been 
mentioned by Grounsell, but with a vagueness of which little advantage 
could be taken. Still, even with so faint a clue, Hipsley was fain to be 
content, and after several days’ ineffectual searcli, he at last discovered 
that this priest, in company with another, was residing at the little inn of 
the llore. 

Having communicated his plan to the old General, who but half 
assented to the idea of negotiating nvith the enemy, Hipsley set out for 
the llore, after a long day of. fatiguing labour. “ An luaccurate and in¬ 
sufficient indictment,” repealed the lawyer to himself; " die <dd and hock- 

x2 
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neyed resource to balk tbe prurient curiosity of the public, and cut oil' the 
scent, when the gossiping pack are in full cry—^this k all that we have now 
left to us. We must go into Court: the only thing is to leave it as sejonas 
we are able.” 

It was not till he was within half a mile of the little inn, that Hipsley saw 
all the difficulty of what he was engaged in, for in what way, or on what 
pretext, was he to address Cahill in the matter, or by what right connect him 
with the proceedings ? The hardihood by which he had often suggested to a 
witness what he wanted to elicit, stood his part now, and be boldly passed 
the threshold, and asked for Father Cahill. Mistaking him for the chief 
Counsel on the other side, the landlord bowed obsequiously, and, without 
further parley, introduced him into the room where U’Esmondc and Cahill 
were then sitting. 

“I see, gentlemen,” said Hipsley, bowing politely to each, “that I am 
not the person you expected, but may 1 be permitted to enjoy an advantage 
which good fortune has given me, and ask of you a few moments’ conversa¬ 
tion? I am the Counsel engaged by Mr. Dalton, in the case which on Tues¬ 
day next is to be brought to trial, and having learned from Mr. Grouiiscll 
that 1 might communicate with you in all freedom and candour, I have come 
to see if something cannot be done to rescue the honour of a family from 
the shame of publicity, and the obloquy that attends the exposure of a 
Criminal Court.” 

P’Esmonde took up a book as Hipsley began this address, and affected to 
be too deeply engaged in his reading to pay the least attention to what went 
forward, while Caliill remained standing, as if to intimate to the st ranger the 
propriety of a very brief interruption. 

“You must have mktaken the person you are addressing. Sir,” said the 
priest, calmly. “ My name is Cahill.” 

“Precisely, Sir; and to the Keverend Mr. Caliill I desire to speak. It is 
about ten days or a fortnight since you called on Dr. Grounsell with a pro¬ 
position for the settlement of this affair. I am not sufficiently conversant 
with the details of what passed to ssy on wliich side the obstacle stood, 
whether he was indisposed to concede enough, or tliat ywi demanded too 
much. I only know that the negotiation was abortive, and it is now with 
the hope of resuming the discussion- " 

“ Too late. Sir—too late,” said the priest, peremptorily, while a very slight 
but decisive motion of D’Esmonde’s brows gave him encouragement to be 
bold. “ I did, it is true, take the step you allude to; a variety of considera¬ 
tions had their influence over me. I felt interested about the poor man 
Meekius, and was naturally anxious to screen from the consequences of 

shame a very old and honoured facily of the country- ” Here he 

hesitated, for a warning glance from tbe Ahb€ recalled him to caution. 

“ And you wore about to allude to that more delicate pait of the affair 
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which relates to Mr. Godfrey’s son. Sir ?” interposed Hipsley, while by 
an unmistakable gesture, he showed his conseiousness of D’Esmonde’s 
presence. 

“1 find. Sir,” said Caliill, coldly, "that we are gradually involving our¬ 
selves in the very discussion 1 have already declined to ei^gage in. It is not 
here, nor by us, this oausc must be determined. It would be hard to per¬ 
suade me tliat you shqpld even counsel an interference with the course of 
public justice.” 

“ You are.qmte right, Sir, in your estimate of me,” said Hipsley, bowing; 

nor should I do so, if I saw anything in this case but needless exposure 
and great cruelty towards those who most necessarily be guiltless, without 
one single good end obtained, except you could so deem the gratification of 
public scandal by the harrowing tale of family misfortune. Bear with me 
one moment more,” said he, as a gesture of impatience from Cahill showed 
that he wished an end of the interview. “ I will concede what I have no 
right to concede, and what I am in a position to refute thoroughly^—the 
guilt of the party implicated; upon whom will the punishment fall ? on the 
aged uncle, a brave and honoured soldier, without the shadow of stain on 
his fair fame—on a young and beautiful girl, whose life has already com¬ 
passed more real sorrow than old men like myself have ever known in all 
their career—and on a youth, now stretched upon his sick-bed, and for whom 
humanity would rather wish death itself than to come back into a world he 
must shrink from with shame.” 

“ ‘ Eilius pcccatoris exardebit in crimine patris’—the son of the sinful 
man shall burn out in his father’s shame!”—said D’Esmonde, reading aloud 
from the volume in his hand. 

Hipsley almost started at the solemnity with which these awful words were 
uttered, and stood for a few seconds gazing on the pale and thoughtful face 
which was still bent over the book. 

“ My mission has then failed!” said the lawyer, regretfully. “ I am sorry 
it should be so.” 

A cold bow was the only reply Cahill returned to this speech, and tlie othei 
slowly withdrew, and took his way back to Kilkenny, the solemn and 
terrible denunciation still ringing in his ears as he went. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE COOBT-HOU8E OF Kll.KEJJX'^. 

The character of crime in Ireland has preserved for some years hitek a 
most terrible consistency. The story of every murder is the same. The 
same secret vengeance; the same imputed wrong; the san)e dreadi'ul sen¬ 
tence issued from a dark and bloody tribunal; the victim alone is cliahgcd, 
but all the rc.st is unaltered; and we read, over and over again, of the last 
agonies on tlie higli road and in the noonday, till, sated and wearied, we 
grow into a terrible indifference as to guilt, aud talk of the “Wild Justice 
of tile People” as though amongst the. natural causes which shorten human, 
life. If this be so, and to its truth we call to witness those who, in every 
neighbourhood, have seen soine fearful event;—happening, as it wore, at their 
very doors—deplored to-day, almost forgotten to-morrow; ami wiiile suck is 
the case, the public mind is painfully sensitive as to the details of any guilt 
attended with new and unaccustomed agencies. In fact, with all tJic terrible 
catalogue before us, wc should bo far from inferring a great degree of guilti¬ 
ness to a people in whom we see infinitely more of niLsguided energies 
and depraved passions, than of that nature whose sordid incentives to crime 
constitute the bad of other countries. We arc not, in this, the apologist 
for murder.. God forbid that wc should ever be supposed to palliate, by 
even a word, those brutal assassinations which make every man blush to cull 
himself an Irishman! We would only be understood as saying that these 
crimes, dark, fearful, and frequent as they are, do not argue the same hope¬ 
less dci)asement of our population as the less organised guilt of other coun¬ 
tries ; and inasmuch as the vengeance even of the savage is a nobler 
instinct than the higiiwayman’s passion for gain, so wc cherish a linpe that 
the time is not distant when the peasant shall tear out of his licart the 
■ damnable delusion of vindication by blood—^when he will learn a manly 
fortitude under calamity, a generous trust in those above him, and, better 
again, a freeman consciousness that the law will vindicate him against 
injury, and that wc live in an age wlien the great are powerless to do wrong, 
unless when their inhumanity be screened behind the darker shadow of the 
nmrder that avenges it! Then, indeed, we have no sympathy for all the 
sufferings of want, or all the miseries of fever; then, we forget tlio dreary 
hovel, the famished children, the ftalsy of age, and the hopeless cry of 
starving infancy,—we have neither eyes nor ears but for the sights EUid sounds 
of murderl 
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We have said, that amidst all the frequeiiey of crime there is bo country 
of Europe where any case of guilt accompanied by new agencies, or attended 
by any unusual circii instances, is sure to excite so great and wide-spread 
interest. The very fact of an accusation involving any one in rank above 
the starving cottier is I 'loked upon as almost incredible, and far from feeling 
sensibility dulled by in: rdinary recurrence of bloodshed, the crime be¬ 
comes associated in our .luds with but one class, aud as origmtiug in one 
theme. 

We have gfadually been led away by these tliouglils from the remark 
whicli first suggested them, .and now we turn again to the fact, that the city 
of Kilkenny became a scene of the roost intense anxiety as the morning of 
that eventful trial dawned. Visitors poured in from the nciglihouring 
counties, and even from Dublin. The ease had been widely commented on by 
the press; and although with every reserve as regarded the accused, a most 
painful impression against old Mr. Dalton liad spread on all sides. Most of 
his own contemporaries liad died ; of the few who remained, they were very 
old men, fast sinking into imbecility, and oidy vaguely recollecting " Wild 
Peter” as one who would have stopped at nothing. The now generation, 
then, received the impressions of the man thus unjustly; nor were their 
opinions more lenient that they lived in an age wliicli no longer tolerated 
the excesses of the one that preceded it. Gossip, too, had circulated its 
innumerable incidents on all the personages of this strange drama; and from 
the venerable Count Stephen down to the informer Meckius, every character 
was now before the world. 

That the Daltons had come hundreds of miles, and had offered immense 
sums of money to suppress tlie exposurCj was among the commonest rumours 
of tlie time, and that the failure of this attempt was now the cause of the 
young man’s illness and probable death. Mcckius’s character received many 
commentaries and explanations. Some alleged tliat he was animated by an 
old grudge against the family, never to be forgiven. Others said that it 
was to some incident of the war abroad that he owed his hatred to young 
Dalton; and, lastly, it rumoured that, having some connexion with the 
conspiracy, he was anxious to wipe his conscience of the guilt before he 
took on him the orders of some lay society, whose vows he professed. All 
these mysterious and shadowy circumstances tended to heighten the interest 
of tlie coming event, aud the city was crowded in every part by strangers, 
who not only filled liic Court-house, but thronged the street in front, and 
even occupied the windows and roofs of the opposite houses. 

Erom daylight the seats were taken in the galleries of the Court; the 
most distinguished of the neighbouring gentry were all gathered there, 
while iu the scats behind the benclawerc rouged several members of the 
Peerage, who had travelled long disUiuees to be present. To the left of the 
presidiug Judge sat Count Steplicu, culm, stern, and motiouless, as if <m 
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parade. If many of the ceremonials of the Court and the general aspect of 
the assemblage were new and strange to lus eyes, nothing in his bearing or 
manner bespoke surprise or astonishment. As little, too, did he seem aware 
of the gaze of that crowded assembly, who, until the interest of the trial 
called their attention away, never ceased to stare steadfastly at him. 

At the comer of the gallery facing the jury-box D’Esmonde and Cahill 
were seated.^ The Abbd, dressed with peculiar care, and wearing the blue 
silk collar of an order over his white cravat, was recognised by the crowd 
beneath as a personage of rank and consideration, which, indted, his exalted 
and handsome features appeared well to corroborate. He sustained the 
strong stare of the assemblage with a calm but haughty self-possession, like 
one well aocustomed to the public eye, and who felt no shrinking from the 
gaze of a multitude. Already the rumour ran that he was an official high 
in the household of the Pope, and many strange conjectures were hazarded 
on the meaning of his presence at the trial. 

To all the buzz of voices, and the swaying, surging motion of a vast crowd, 
there succeeded a dead silence and tranquillity, when the Judges took their 
seats on the bench. The ordinary details were all gone through with accus¬ 
tomed formality: the Jury sworn, and the indictment read aloud by the 
Clerk of the Crown, whose rapid enunciation and monotonous voice took 
nothing from the novelty of the statement that was yet to be made by 
Counsel. At length Mr. Wallace rose, and now curiosity was excited to 
the utmost. In slow and measured phrase he began by bespeaking the 
patient and careful attention of the Jury to the case before them. He told 
them that it was a rare event in the ncnals of criminal law to arraign one 
who was already gone before the greatest of all tribunals; but that such 
cases had occurred, and it was deemed of great importance, not alone to 
the cause of truth and justice, that these investigations should be made, 
but that a strong moral might be read, in the remarkable train of incidents 
by which these discoveries were elicited, and men were taught to see the 
hand of Providence in events, which, to unthinking minds, had sbemed 
purely accidental and fortuitous. After dwelling for some time on this 
theme, he went cn to state the great difficulty and embarrassment of his own 
position, called upon as he was to arraign less the guilty man than his 
blameless and innocent descendants, and to ask for the penalties of the law 
on those who had not themselves transgressed it. 

“I do not merely speak here,” said he, “of the open shame and disgrace 
the course of this tried will proclaim—do not simply allude to the painful 
exposure you will be obliged to witness—I speak of the heavy condemna¬ 
tion with which the law of public opinion visits the family of a fdon, making 
all contact with them a reproach, an,d denying them even its sympathy. 
These would be weighty considerations if the course of justice had not for 
liigher and more impori^t claims, not the least among which is the assertion 
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to the world at large that gailt is never expiated without punishment^ and 
that the law is inflexible in its denunciation of crime.” 

He then entered upon a narrative of the case, beginning with an accouut 
of the Dalton family, 4nd the marriage which connected them with the 
Godfreys. He described most minutely the traits of character which sepa¬ 
rated the two men ud rendered them uncompanionable one to the other. 
Of Godfrey he spoke c ludy and without exaggeration; but when his task 
ooncemed Peter Dalton, he drew the picture of a reckless, passionate, and 
unprincipled lilan, in the strongest colours, reminding the Jury that it was 
all-important to carry with them through the case this view of his character, 
as explaining and even justifying many of the acts he was charged with. 
" You will,” said he, "perceive much to blame in him, but also much to 
pity, and even where you condemn deeply,'you will deplore the unhappy 
combination of events which perverted what may have been a noble nature, 
and degraded by crime what was meant to have adorned virtue! Prom the 
evidence I shall produce before you will be seen the nature of the intimacy 
between these two men, so strikingly unlike in every trait of character, and 
although this be but the testimony of one who heard it himself from 
another, we shall And a strong corroboration of all in the consistency of the 
narrative and the occasional allusion to facts provable from other sources. 
We shall then show you how the inordinate demands of Dalton, stimulated 
by tlie necessity of his circumstances, led to -a breach with his brother-in- 
law, and subsequently to his departure for the Continent; and, lastly,,we 
mean to place before you the extraordinary revelation made to the witness 
Meekius, by his comrade William Noonan, who, while incriminating himself, 
exhibited Dalton as the contriver of the scheme by which the murder was 
effected. 

“ It would be manifestly impossible, in a case like this, when from the 
very outset the greatest secrecy was observed, and over whose mystery years 
liave accumulated clouds of difficulty, to afford that clear and precise line 
of evidence, which in a recent event might naturally be looked for. But 
you will learn enough, and more than enough, to satisfy your minds on 
every point. MeCkiris shall be subjected to any cross-examination my 
learned brother may desire, and I only ask for him so much of your confi¬ 
dence as a plain unvarying statement warrants. He is a stranger in this 
country; and although it has been rumoured, from his resemblance to a 
man formerly known hero, that he has been recognised, we shall show you 
that for upwards of thirty years he has been in foreign countries, and while 
he understands tliat his parents were originaliy from the south of Ireland, 
he believes himself to have been born in America. These facts will at once 
disabuse your minds of the suspicionithat he can have been actuated by any 
malicious or revengeful feelings towards the Daltons. We shall, also, show 
that the most strenuous efforts have been made to suppress his testimony; 
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and while it may be painful to exhibit one charged with tlie administration 
of justice as having plotted to subvert, or distort it, we shall produce on 
the witness-table the individual who liimself mode these very overtures of 
corruption.” 

A long and minute narrative followed—every step of the conspiracy was 
detailed—from the first communication of Dalton with Noonan, to the fatal 
moment of the murder. Noonan’s own -subsequent confession to Meekius 
was then related; and, lastly, tlie singnlar accident by which Meekins came 
in contact witli the Ahbd D’Esmonde, and was led to S revelation of 
the whole occurrence. The lawyer at last sat down, and as he did so, a 
low murmuring sound ran through the crowded assemblage, whose mournful 
cadence bespoke the painful acquiescence in the statement they had heard. 
More than one eager and sympathising look was turned to where the 
old Count sat; but his calm, stem features were passive and immovable 
as ever; and altliough lie listened with attention to the address of the ad¬ 
vocate, not a semblance of emotion could be detected in his manner. 

Meekins was now called to the witness-box, and as be made his way 
through the crowd, and ascended the table, the most inten.se curiosity to see 
liim was displayed. Well dressed, and with n manner of decent and 
respectful quietude, he slowly mounted the stairs, and saluted the Bench iind 
Jury. Although an old man, he was hale and stout-looking, his massive 
broad forelicad and clear grey eye showing a character of temperament well 
able to offer resistance to time. 

There was an apparent frankness and simplicity about bim tliat favourably 
impressed the Court, and he gave his evidence with that blended confidence 
and caution which never fails to have its cll'ect on a Jury. He ovyned, too, 
tliat he once speculated on using the secret for his own advantage, and ex¬ 
torting a considerable sum from old Dalton’s fears, hut that on second 
thonghts lie bad decided on abandoning tliis notion, and resolved to let the 
mystery die with him. The aocidental circumstance of meeting with the 
Abbe D’Esmoude, at Venice, changed the determination, and it was while 
under the religious teachings of this good priest that he came to the con¬ 
viction of his sad duty. His evidence occupied several hours, and it was 
the witness-table the individual who himMlf made these very overtures of 
corruption.” 

A long and minute narrative followed—every step of the conspiracy was 
detailed—from the first communication of Dalton with Noonan, to the fatal 
moment of the murder. Noonan’s own -subsequent confession to Meekius 
was then related; and, lastly, the singular accident by which Meekins came 
in contact with the Ahb^ D’Esmonde, and was led to S revelation of 
the whole occurrence. The lawyer at last sat down, and as he did so, a 
low muroturing sound ran through the crowded asseuLblage, whose mournful 
cadeuce bespoke the painful acquiescence in the statement they had heard. 
More than one eiigcr and sympathising look was turned to where the 
old Count sat; but his calm, stem features were passive and immovable 
as ever; and altliough lie listened with attention to the address of the ad- 
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scraps of Mr. Dalton's writing. He liad lost moat of tliem, iic said ; but of 
tlio.se vvliioh remained, altliough unsigned, the autheuticil..y was easily es 1 a- 
blished. Old Peter’s handwriting was familiar to many, and sevenJ 
witnesses swore to their being genuine. In other respects, they were of 
little importance. One alone bore any real signiticance, and it was the cuu- 
cliiding passage of . le: cr, and ran thus; “So lh:it it I’m driven to it at 
hist, Godfrey himself,i. more to blame than «e.” Vague as this mcnaeiiig 
scnieiiee was, it bore toe homo upon the allegations ot tlie witness not to 
produce a strong etreet, nor eould any dexterity of the Counsel succeed in 
obliterating its impression. 

Seeing that the Counsel for the. ])rosecution had not elicited the le.stimony 
he promised, respcet.ing the attempted subornation of Mcckiiis, t.he de.leneo 
rasiily adventured upon tiiat dangerous ground, and (oo late discovered his 
error, for tlic wiiue.ss detailed various conversations between Groun.seli and 
himsedi', and gave with terrililo effect a scene that he swore had occurred 
between young Dalton and him in the gaol. It was in vain to remind the 
Jury that he, who alone could refute this evidence, was strelclied on a bed 
of aiekriess. The cll'cc). was already made. 

■VViieii questioned as to the reasons Dalton might have bad for conspiring 
against his brother-in-law, he coiifcs.sed that Noonan only knew that Godlrey 
had vclnscd him all assistance, !Uid that he believed that alter his death, he, 
Dalton, would inherit the property. His own impression w-as, however, that 
it was more vengeance than anything else. The Daltons were living in great 
poverty abroad ; t.licrc W'a.s scarcely a privation which lliey liad not cx- 
perienied ; and tlie embittering stings of their misery were adduced .as the 
mainspring of old Peter’s guilt. T'his allusion to the private lile ot tiic 
Dalton family was eagerly seized on by Mr. Wallace, who now “ begged to 
ascertain eort.aiu facts on a subject, which, imt tor Ids learned biothei s in¬ 
itiative, he would have shrunk from exhibiting in 0)icu Court.” Meekins 
could, of course, but give suck details lus be bad learned from Noonan, but 
they all deseribod a life of suffering and meanness. Their contrivances, and 
t.he'ir straits—their frequent change of place, as debt accumulat.ed over them 
—their borrowings and their bills—-and, lastly, the boastful prcJ.exts they 
constantly brought forward, on the rank of their uncle. Count Dalton, .is a 
guarantee of their solvency and respectability. So unexi'ccted wa.s the trau- 
sitiou 1.0 the mention of t his name, that the whole assembly suddenly turned 
their eyes to where the old General sat, mute and stern; but t.he look 
he returned might well have abashed them, so haughty and daring was its 
insolonec. 

Apparently to show the knowledge possessed by the witness on matters of 
private detail—but, in reality, to afford au occasion for dilating on a painful 
subject—the whole history of the family waj raked up, and all the sad story 
of Nelly’s toil, and .Kate’s menial duties, paraded in open Court, wound up. 
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at last, with what was called joimf]' frank’s enlistment “ as a common 
soldier of the Austrian army.” 

The greater interests of the trial were all forgotten in these materials for 
gossip, and the cariosity of the listeners was excited to its highest pitch 
when he came to tell of that mhigled misery and ambition, that pride of 
name, and shameless disregard of duty, which he described as characterising 
them; nor was the craving appetite for scandal half appeased when the 
Court interrupted the examination, and declared that it was irrelevant and 
purposeless. 

Mcekins at last descended from the table, and Michel Lenahan was called 
up. The important fact he had so resolutely sworn to, some weeks 
before, he had already shown a disinclination to confirm, and all that he 
could now be brought to admit was, that he had believed Meekins was his 
old acqumntance. Black Sam; but the years that had elapsed since he saw 
him before, change of dress, and the effect of time on each of them, might 
well shake a better memory than his own. 

“ Jimmy Morris might know him agam, my Lord,” said he, “ for he never 
forgot anybody—^but he isn’t to the fore.” 

“ 1 have the happiness to say that he is,” said Hipslcy. “ He has arrived 
from Cove, here, this morning. Call James Morris, crier;” and soon after, 
a very diminutive old man, with a contracted leg, mounted the table. He 
was speedily sworn, and his examination commenced. After a few questions 
as to his trade—^he was a tailor—and where he had lived latterly, he was 
asked whether he remembered, amongst his former acquaintance, a certain 
bailiff on the Corrig-O’Neal estate, commonly called Black Sam ? 

“ By coorse I do,” said he; “ he was always making mischief between 
Mr. Godfrey and ould Peter.” 

“ You have not been asked that question. Sir,” interposed Wallace. 

“ No, but be shall be, by-and-by,” cried Hipsley. “ Tell me, now, what 
kind of a man was this same Black Sam ?” 

“ As cruel a man as ever you seen.” 

"That is not exactly what I am asking. I want to hear what he was 
like.” 

“ He was like the greatest villain—” 

" I mean, was he short or tall; w^ he a big man and a strong man, or was 
ho a little fellow, like you or me ?" 

“ Devil a bit like cither of us. He’d bate us both with one hand— 
.ay, and that fellow there with the wig that’s laughing at us, into the 
bargain.” 

“ So, then, he was large and powerful?” 

^!^;es, that he was.” - <> 

• “ Had he anything,^,miirkablo about Ids appearance<—anything that might 
|ily distinguish hin i^^^ pther men ?” 
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" ’Tis, maybe, his eyes you mane ?” 

“ What about Lis eyes, then ?” 

“ They could be lookin’ at ye when ye’d sware they were only lookin’ at 
the ground; and he’d a thrick of stopping himself when he was laughing 
hearty by drawing the back of his hand over his moutb, this way.” 

As the witness a .omji inied these words by a gesture, a low murmur of 
astonishment ran throji^h the Court, for more than once during the morning 
Meekins had been seen to perform the very act described. 

“ You woulU probably be able to know him again if you saw him ?” 

“That I would.” 

“ Look around you, now, and tell me if you see him here. No, no, he’s 
not in the Jury-box; still less likely it is that you’d find him on the 
Bench.” 

The witness, neither heeding the remark nor the laughter which fol¬ 
lowed it, slowly rose and looked around him. 

“ Move a little to one side, if ye plase,” said he to a member of the inner 
bar. “ Yes, that’s him.” And he pointed to Meekins, who, with crossed 
arms and lowering fi'own, stood still and immovable. 

The bystanders all fell back at the same instant, and now he reraained 
isolated in the midst of that crowded scene, every eye bent upon him. 

“ You’re wearing well, Sam,” said the witness, addressing him familiarly. 
“ Maybe it’s the black wdg you’ve on; but you don’t look a day oulder than 
when I seen you la.st.” 

This speech excited tlu; most intense astonishment in the Court, and 
many now perceived, for the first time, that Meekins did not wear his own 
hair. 

“Are you po.sitive, then, that this man is Black Sam ?” 

“ 1 am.” 

“ Are you prepared to swear to it on your solemn oath, taking all the 
consequences false evidence will bring down upon you ?” 

“1 am.” 

“ You arc quite certain that it’s no accidental resemblance, but that this 
is the very identical man you knew long ago ?” 

“ I’m certain sure. I’d know him among a thousand, and, be the same 
token, he has the mark of a cut on the crown of his head, three inches long. 
Sec, now, if I’m not right.” 

Meekins was now ordered to mount the witness-table, and remove his 
wig. He was about to say something, but Wallace stopped him, and whis¬ 
pered a few words in his ear. 

“I would beg to observe,” said Uie lawyer, “that if an old cicatrix is 
to be the essential token of recognitita, few men who have lived the adven¬ 
turous life of Meekins will escape calumny.” 

’Tis a mark like the letter V,” said “ Jimmy,” “ for it was ould Peter 
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Uimself gave it, him, one night, with a brass camilcstick. Tlierc it is !” cried 
he, iriumphantly ; “ didn’t I tell true ?” 

The crowded galleries creaked under the pressure of the eager speeiators, 
who now bent forward and gazed on this strong proof of ideulificalion. 

“Is there any other mark by which you could remember him ?” 

“ Sure, I know every fayture of his face—what more d’ye want?” 

“ Now, when did you see him last—I mean before this day P” 

“ The last l.inic I seen him was the moruin’ he was taken up.” 

“ Ilow' do you moan, ‘ taken up ?’ ” ' 

“ Taken up by the polis.” 

“Taken by the police—for what?” 

“About the murder, to be sure.” 

■ A thrill of horror jmrvaded the Court as these words were spoken, and 
Meekiijs, whose impassive face had never changed before, became now pale 
as dcaih. 

“ TeU the Jury what you saw on the morning you speak of.” 

“ I was at home, workin’, when the polis passed by. They asked me 
■where Black Sum lived; ‘Up the road,’ says I.” 

“ How far is your house from bis ?” 

“About fifty perches, your lloner, in the same borcen, but higher up.” 

“ So t hat, in going from Mr. Godfrey’s to his own home, Sam must liave 
pas.spd your door ?” 

“ les. Sir.” 

“ This he did every day—tw'o or three times—didn’t ho ?” 

“ He did, Sir.” 

“Did you usually speak to each other as he went by ?” 

“ Yes, Sir; we alway.s would say, ‘ God save you,’ or the like.” 

“ IIovv was he dressed on tiicsc occasions ?” 

“ The way he was always dressed, how would he be ?” 

“That’s exactly what I’m asking yon.” 

“I’aix! he had his coat and breeches, like any other man.” 

“ 1. Etc. lie had his coat and breeches, like any other man—now, wliat 
colour was his coat ?” 

“ It was grey. Sir—^blue-grey. I know it well.” 

“ How do you come to know it well ?” 

“ Bekase my own boy, Ned, Sir, bought one off the same piece before he 
’listed, and I couldn't forget it.” 

“Where were you the day after the murder, when the policemen came 
to take Sam Eustace ?” 

“I was sitting at my oiim";:door, smoking a pipe, and I see the polis 
geiasHii', and so 1 went in an# ^.ni thi door.” 

■ " What was that for P no reason to fear them.” 

“ Ayeh!—who knows—is terrible!” 
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“ Well, after that r” 

“ Well, when 1 heard them pass, I opened the dtror, and then, T saw enough. 
They were standing at Satri’s house ; one of them talking to Sam, and the 
otlicr two raininaging about, sticking poles into the thatch, and tumbling 
over the turf in. the stack.” 

“ ‘ hsn’t this a pn y b. siucss,’ says Sam, calling out to me. ‘The polis 
is cnnie to take me off t [irison, because some one murdered the master.’ 
' Well, his strul’s in gldry, anyhow,’ says I, and I shut the doore.” 

“And saw nittiing more ?” 

“Only the ])olis lading Sam down the boreen betunc them.” 

“ He made no resistance, then !”’ 

“ Not a bit: he went as quiet as a child. WTien he was going by the doore, 
I remember he said to one of the polis, ‘ Would it be plazing to ye to help 
me wid my coat, for 1 cut my finger yesterday ?’ ” 

“ Didn’t I say it was with a reaping-hook ?” cried Meekins, who, in 
all (he earnestness of anxiety, followed every word that fell from the 
witness. 

His Coumsel sprang to bus feet, and pulled liim back by the arm, but not 
before the unguarded syllablc.s had been heard by every one aro\md. Such 
was the sensation now produced, tlmt for several minutes the proceedings 
were interrupted; while tlie Counsel conferred in low whispers togollicr, 
and all seemed thunderstruck and amazed. Twice Meekins stood forward 
to address the Court, but on each occasion he was restrained by the 
Counsel beside him, and it was only by the use of menaces that W’allacc 
succeeded iu enforcing silence on liim. “ When the moment of cross- 
examination arrives,” said he to the Jury, “ I hope to explain every por¬ 
tion of this seeming difficulty. Have you any further questions to ask the 
witness ?” • 

“ -A great many more,” said llipsley. “ Now, Morris, attend to me, 
Sam asked the police to assist him, as he had cut his hand with a reaping- 
hook ?” 

“ He did, indeed. Sir,” said the witness; “ and a dreadful cut it was. It 
was hard for him to get liis hand into the sleeve of the jacket.” 

“ 1 perceive he had difficulty in putting ou the jacket, but the policemen 
helped him ?” 

“ TJiey did, Sir, and one of them was hurting him, ami Sam called out, 
‘Take care—take cure. It’s better to cut the ould sleeve; it’s not worth 
nmcli, now.’ ” 

“ And did they cut it ?” 

“ They did, Sir; they ripped it up all the way to the elbow.” 

“ That was a pity, wasn’t it, to rip a fine frieee coal like that ?” 

“ Oil, it wasn’t his coot at all, Sir. it was only a fiuiuel jacket he had 
for woirking in.” 
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*' 3o, then, he did not wear the hlue-grey frieze like your son’s when he 
went to gaol?” 

“ No, Sir. He wore a jacket.” 

“ Now, why was that ?” . 

“ Sorrow one o’ mo knows; but T remember be didn’t wear it.” 

“ Didn’t I say that I left my coat at the bog, and that I was ashamed to 
go in the ould jacket F” screamed out Meckins, whose earnestness was above 
all control. 

“ If this go on, it is impossible that I can continue to cdnduct this case, 
,my Lord,” said Wallace. “ While no attempt has been made to refute one 
tittle of the great facts I have mentioned, a system of trick has been re¬ 
sorted to, by which my client’s credit is sought to be impugned. What 
care I, if he was known by a hundred nicknames. He has told the Court 
already that he has lived a life of reckless adventure—^that he has sailed 
under every flag, and in every kind of enterprise. Mayhap, amid his varied 
characters, he has played that of a Land Bailiif; nor is it very strange that 
he should not wish to parade before the world the fact of his being arrested, 
even under a false accusation, for he was discharged, as he has just told 
you, two days after.” 

A large bundle, carefully scaled, was now carried into the Court, and 
deppsited before Mr. Hipsley, who, after a few seconds’ consultation with 
Grounsell, rose, and addressed the Court. 

“ My learned friend complains of being surprised; he wiD, perhaps, have 
a better right to be so in a few muments hence. I now demand that this 
man be consigned to the dock. These affidavits are all regular, my Lord, 
and the evidence I purpose to lay before you will very soon confirm them.” 

”1110 Judge briefly scanned the papers before him, and, by a gesture, the 
command was issued, and Mceklna, who never uttered a word, was conducted 
within the dock. • 

“ I will merely ask the witness two or three questions more,” added 
Hipsley, turning towards the gaoler, who alone, of all the assembly, looked 
on without any wonderment. 

" Now, w'itness, when did you see the prisoner wear the blue-grey coat ? 
After the death of Mr. Godfrey, I mean.” 

“ I never seen him wear it again,” was the answer. 

"How could ye?” cried Meekins, in a hoarse voice. “How could yeP 
1 sailed for America the day after I was set at liberty.” 

" Be silent. Sir,” said the prisoner’s Counsel, who, suffering gregtly from 
the injury of these interruptions, now assumed a look of angry impatience, 
while, with the craft of his calling, he began already to suspect that a mine 
was about to be sprung beneath hinf^ 

“ You have told us,” said Hipsley—and, as he spoke, his words oaqie with 
an impressive slowness that made them fall deep into every heart around— 
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“you lia\(! told us that the coal worn habitually by the prisoner, up to the 
day of .Mr. Godfrey'.-i murder, you never sau' on him after that day. Is 
that true?” 

“ It is, Sir.” 

“ You have also said tliat this coat—part of a piece from which your .son 
Inad a coal—was of. pee- bar colour?” 

“It was. Sir; aud nmre than that, they had both the same cut! only 
Snm’.s had horn buttons, and niy son’s was metal.” 

“ Do you (Inlik, tlien, from these circumstances you have just mentioned, 
that you could know that coat if you were to see it again.” 

A pause followed, and the witness, instead of answering, sat with his eyes 
fixed upon tin; dock, wluuc the prisoner, with both hands grasping the iron 
sj)ike.s, stood, his glaring eyeballs riveted upon the, old man’s face, with an 
exjiression of earnestness and terror actually horrible to witness. 

“ Look at me, Morris,” said liipsley, “ aud answer my question. Would 
you know this coat again?” 

“ That is, would you swear to it ?” interposed the opposite Counsel. 

“ I believe I would. Sir,” was the answer. 

“ You must be sure, my good man. JJelief is too vague for us here,” said 
the prisoner’s lawyer. 

“ Is this it?” said the solicitor, as, breaking the seals of the parcel before 
him, he held up a coat, which, ragged and eaten by worms, seemed of a far 
darker colour tlian that described by the witness. 

The old man took it in his hands and examined it over carefully, inspect¬ 
ing with all the minute curiosity of age every portion of the garment. The 
suspense at this moment was terrible—not a syllable was sj)oken—not a 
breath stirred—nothing but the long-drawn resjurations of tlie prisoner, 
who, still leaning on the iron railing of the dock, watched the old man’.s mo¬ 
tions with the most harrowing intensity. 

“ Let me sec it on him,” said the witness, at last. 

“ Prisoner, ])ut on that coat,” s:iid the Judge. 

Meekius tried to smile as he proceeded to obey, hut the effort was too 
much, aud tlu; fealurcs became fixed into one rigid t.xpression, resembling 
the look {)f liysterio laughter. 

•' Well, do you know me now ?” cried lie, in a l oicc whose every aceent 
rang with a lone of iutimidaliou aud dcliancc. 

“ 1 do,” said the witness, boldly. “ I’ll swear to that coal , my Lord, aud 
I’ll prove I’m right. It was the same stiilling put Into both collars; and 
if I’m telling the truth, it’s a piece of ould coniiiroy is in that one there.” 

The very grave was not more still than liu^ Court as the olliecr oi the 
gaol, taking off the coal, ripped iiji tiTe collai', and held iij) in his liaud a 
small pieee of taruished corduroy. 

“Aly Lord ! my ]jord ! will you lei. a poor iiiau’s lilc bo swore away'-” 

von. ti. r 
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“ Silence, Sir,—^be still, T say,” cried the prisoner’s Counsel, who saw 
the irremediable injury of these passionate appeals. “ I am here to conduct 
your defence, and I will not be interfered with. Your Lordship will admit 
that this proceeding has all the character of a surprise. We were perfectly 
unprepared for the line my learned friend has taken—— 

" Permit me to interrupt the Counsel, my Lord. I need scarcely appeal 
to this Court to vindicate me against any imputation such as the learned 
Gentleman opposite would apply to me. Your LorSship’s venerable pre¬ 
decessors on that Bench have more than once borne witness to the fairness 
and even the lenity of the manner in which the Crown prosecutions have 
been conducted. Any attempt to surprise, any effort to entrap a prisoner, 
would be as unworthy of us as it would be impossible in a Court over which 
you preside. The testimony which the witness has just given, the extraor¬ 
dinary light his evidence has just shown, was only made available to our¬ 
selves by one of those circumstances in which we see a manifestation of the 
terrible judgment of God upon him who sheds the blood of his fellow-man. 
Yes, my Lord, if any case can merit the high desigpiation of Providential in¬ 
tervention, it is this one. Every step of this singular history is marked by 
this awful characteristic. It is the nephew of the murdered mau by w'hom 
the first trace of crime has been detected. It is by him that we have been 
enabled to bring the prisoner into that dock. It is by him that a revelation 
has been made which, had it not occurred in our own day, and under our 
own eyes, we should be disposed to class amongst the creations of fiction.. 
The learned Counsel has told you that tliesc articles of clothing have been 
produced here by surprise. This affidavit is the shortest answer to that 
suspicion. From this you will see that, early this morning, young Mr. 
Dalton requested that two magistrates of the city should be brought to his 
bedside, to take down the details of an important deelaration. The fever 
which for several days back had oppressed him, had abated for the time, and. 
he was, although weak and low, calm and collected in all his faculties. It was 
then, with remarkable accuracy, and in a manner totally free from agitation, 
that hemiode the following singular revelation.” The Counsel then recited, 
at more length than would suit our reader’s patience to follow, the story of 
Frank’s visit to Ireland when a boy, and his accidental presence in the 
grounds of Corrig-O’Neal on the very night of the murder. *' At first the 
magistrates were disposed to regard this revelation as the mere dream of an 
erring intellect; but when he described every feature of the locality, and 
the most intricate details of scenery, tlieir opinion was changed; and when* 
at last he designated the exact spot where be had seen a large bundle 
buried, it only needed that this should be confirmed to establish the strict 
truth of all he alleged. With every wore and precaution against deception, 
the magistrates proceeded to visit the place. They were accompanied by 
several persona of character and station, in presence of whom the examina- 
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tion was made. So accurate was the uarrative, that they found the spot 
without difficulty, and, on digging down about two feet, they came upon thn 
articles which you now see before you. These, without any examination, they 
at once sealed up, in presence of the witnesses, and here for the first time 
have they been displayed to view.” 

As the Counsel hod reached thus far, the fall of a heavy body resounded 
through the Court, and the cry was raised that the prisoner had been seized 
with a lit. 

“ No, my lord," exclaimed the lawyer; " fatigue and weariness alone 
have ])roduced this effect. My unhappy client is no more proof against ex¬ 
haustion than against slander.” 

“ My Lord I my Lord!” cried the prisoner, as, holding by the spikes 
of the dock, he leaned forwards over it, “ can’t 1 get justice ? Is it my 
coat-” 

“ Sit down. Sir,” said his Counsel, angrily; " leave this to me.” 

“ What do you care what becomes of me P’ cried the other, rudely. 

“Where’s Father Cahill? Where’s- ” At this instant his eyes met 

those of D’Esmonde, as, seated in the gallery immediately above him, he 
watched the proceedings with an agonising interest only second to the pri¬ 
soner’s own. " Oh, look what you’ve brought me to!” cried he, in an accent 
of heartbroken misery^ “ oh, see where I’m standing now 1” 

The utterance of these words sent a thrill through the Court, and the. 
Judge was obliged to remind the prisoner that he was but endangering his 
own safety by these rash interruptions. 

“ Sure I know it, my Lord; sure I feel it,” cried he, sobbing; “ but what 
help have I ? Is there one to stand by me ? You’re looking for marks of 
blood, ain’t ye?” screamed he to the Jury, who were now examining the 
coat and cap with great attention —“ and there it is now—there it is 1” 
cried he, wildly, as his eyes detected a folded paper that one of the jurymen 
had just taken from the coat-pocket. “ What could I get by it ?—sure the 
W’ill couldn’t do me any harm.” 

“ This is a Will, my Lord,” said the Foreman, handing the document down 
to the Bench. It is dated, too, on the very night before Mr. Godfrey’s 
death.” 

The Judge quickly scanned the contents, and then passed it over to Mr. 
Hipsley, who, glancing his eyes over it, exclaimed, “ If we wanted any fur¬ 
ther evidence to exculpate the memory of Mr. Dalton, it is here. By this 
will, signed, sealed, and witnessed in all form, Mr. Godfrey bequeathed to 
his brother-in-law his whole estate of Corrig-O’Neal, and, with the excep¬ 
tion of some trifling legacies, names him heir to all he is possessed of.” 

“ Let me out of this—leave me fcee!” shouted the prisoner, whose eye¬ 
balls now glared with the red glow of madness. “ What brought me into 
your schemes and plots P—^why did I ever come here ? Oh, my Lord, don’t 

T 2 
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see a poor man come to harm that has no friends. Bad lack to them here 
and hereafter, the same Daltons! It was ould Peter tamed me oat apon 
the world, and Godfrey was no better. Oh, my Lord! oh, gentlemen! if 
ye knew what drar me to it—bat 1 didn’t do it—I never said 1 did. I’ll 
die innocent!” 

These words were attered with a wild volnbility, and, when over, the 
prisoner cronched down in the dock, and buried his face in his hands. 
Prom that instant he never spoke a word. The trial was prolonged till late 
into the night; a commission was sworn and sent to the inn* to examine 
yoong Dalton, and interrogate him on every point. All that skill and 
address coold do were exerted by the Coansel for the defence; but, as the 
case proceeded, the various facts only tended to strengthen and corroborate 
each other, and long before the Jury retired their verdict was certain. 

“ Guilty, my Lord.” And, well known and anticipated as the words were, 
they were heard in all that solemn awe their terrible import conveys. 

The words seemed to rouse the prisoner from his state, for, as if with a 
convulsive effort, he sprang to his legs and advanced to the front of the 
dodk. To the dreadfid question of the Judge, as to what he had to say why 
sentence of death should not be pronounced upon him, he made no answer, 
and his wild gaze and astonished features showed an almost imconsdous- 
ness of all around him. From this state of stupor he soon rallied, and, 
grasping the iron spikes with his hands, he protruded his head and shoul¬ 
ders over the dock, while he carried Lis eyes over the assembled crowd, till 
at last they lighted on the spot where Cahill and D’Esmonde were seated. 
The former, pale and anxious-looking—the latter, with his head buried in 
his hands. The prisoner nodded with an insolent air of familiarity to the 
priest, and muttered a few broken words iu Irish. Again was the terrible 
demand made by the Judge; and now the prisoner turned his face towards 
the Bench, and stood as if reflecting on his reply. 

“ Go on,” cried he at last, in a tone of rude defiance; and the Judge, in 
all the passionless dignitywHps high station, calmly reviewed the evi^nco 
in the cate, and gave his fljreonourrence to the verdict of the Jury. 

“ I cannot conclude,” said he, solemnly, “ without advertmg to that ex¬ 
traordinary combination of events by which this crime, after a long lapse of 
years, has been brought home to its guilty author. The evidence you have 
heard to-day from Mr. Dalton—the singular corroboration of each particular 
stated by him in the very existence of the will, which so strongly refutes 
the motive alleged against the late Mr. Dalton—were all necessary links 
of the great cliain of proof; and yet all these might have existed in vain 
were it not for another agency—too eventful to be called an accident—I 
allude to the circumstance by which tMs man became acquainted with one 
who was himself peculiarly interested iu unfathoming the mystery of this 
murder; I mean the Abb6 D’Esmoude. The name of this gentleman has 
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been more than once alluded to in this trial, but he has not been brought 
before you, nor was there any need that he should. Now the Abb^, so far 
from connecting the prisoner with the crime, believed him to be the agency 
by which it might have been &stened on others; and to this end he devoted 
himself with every zeal to the inquiry. Here, then, amidst all the remark¬ 
able coincidences of this case, we £nd the very strangest of all, for this 
same Abb^—the accidental means of rescuing the prisoner from death at 
Venice, and who it the chief agent in now bringing him to punishment 
here—this Abb£ is himself the natural son of the late Mr. Godfrey. Sent 
when a mere boy to St. Omer and Louvain to be educated for the Roman 
Catholic priesthood, he was afterwards transferred to Salamanca, where he 
graduated, and took deacon’s orders. Without any other clue to his 
parentage than the vague lines of admission in the conventual registry, 
the cheques for money signed and forwarded by Mr. Godfrey, this gentl^ 
man had risen by his great talents to a high and conspicuous station before he 
addressed himself to the search after his family. 1 have no right to pursue 
this theme further; nor had 1 alluded to it at all, save as illustrating in so 
remarkable a manner that direct and unmistakable impress of the working of 
Providence in this case, showing how, amidst all the strange chaos of a time 
of revolution and anarchy—^when governments were crumbling, and na¬ 
tions rending asunder—^this one blood-spot—the foul deed of murder— 
should cry aloud for retribution, and, by a succession of the least likely 
cidents, bring the guilty man to justice.” 

After a careful review of all the testimony agmnst the prisoner—the con- 
clusivcness of which left no room for a doubt—he told him to abandon all 
hope of a pardon in this world, concluding, in the terrible words of the law, 
by the sentence of death. 

” You, Samuel Eustace, will be taken from the bar of this Court to the 
place from whence you came, the gaol, and thence to the place of execution 
—there to be hung by the neck till you are dead- 

" Can I see iny priest—may the priest come to me f” cried the prisoner, 
fiercely, for not even the appalling solemnity of the moment could repress 
the savage energy of his nature. 

“ Miserable man,” said the Judge, in a faltering accent, “ I beseech you 
to employ well the few minutes that remain to you in this world, and carry 
not into the next that spirit of defiance by which you would brave an earthly 
judgment-seat. And may God have mercy on your soul!” 
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CHAPTER XXXTIII. 

THE nsTBimmos. 

Th£ sadden flasii of inteliigenoe bj vbidi yoong Fcaok. was enabled to 
eonnect tbe almost forgotten incidents of boyhood with the date, and the 
other circumstanoes of the murder, had very nearly prored fatal to himself. 
His brain was little able to resist the influence of all these conflicting emo¬ 
tions, and for some days his faculties wandered away in the wildest and 
most incoherent fancies. It was only on the very morning of the trial that 
he became self-possessed and collect^ Then it was that he eould calmly 
remember ereiy detail of that fatal ni^t, and see their bearing on the mys¬ 
terious subject of the triaL At first Grounsell listened to his story as a 
mere ravii^; but when Frank described with minute accuracy the appear¬ 
ance of the spot—^the old orchard, the stone stair that descended into the 
garden, and the little door \riiich opened into the wood—^he became eagerly 
excited; and, anxious to proceed with every guarantee of caution, he sum¬ 
moned two other magistrates to the bedside to hear the narrative. We 
have already seen the event which followed that revelation, and by which the 
guilt of the murderer was established. 

From hour to hour, as the trial proceeded, Frank received tidings from the 
Court-house. The excitement, far from injuring, seemed to rally and rcin- 
vigorate him; and althongh the painful exposure of their domestic circum¬ 
stances was cautiously slurred over to his ears, it was plain to see the indig¬ 
nant passion with wMch he heard of Nelly and Kate being dragged before 
the public eye. It was, indeed, a day of deep and terrible emotion, and, 
when evening came, he sank into the heavy sleep of actual exhaustion. 
While nothing was heard in the sick-room save the long-drawn breathings 
of the sleeper, the drawing-rooms of the hotel were crowded with the gentry 
of the neighbourhood, ^ eager to see and welcome the Daltons home 
again. If the old were ;deased to meet with the veteran Count Stephen, 
the younger were no less delighted with even such casual glimpses as they 
caught of Kate, in the few moments she could spore from her brother’s bed¬ 
side. As for Lady Hester, such a torrent of sensations, such a perfect 
avalanche of emotion, was perfect ec^asy; perhaps not the least agreeable 
feelmg being the assurance that she no longer possessed any right or title to 
Corrig-O’Neal, and was literally unprovided for in the world. 
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" One detests things by halves,” said she; “ bat to be utterly ruined is 
quite charming.” 

The country visitors were not a little surprised at the unfeigned sincerity 
of her enjoyment, and still more, perluq)s, at the warm-cordiality of her 
manner towards them—she who, till now, had declined all proffers of ac¬ 
quaintanceship, and seemed determined to shun them. 

Consigning to her care all the duties of receiving the crowd of visitors, 
which old Count Sfephen was but too happy to see, Kate only ventured for 
a few minutes at a time to enter the drawing-room. It was while hastening 
back from one of these brief intervals that she heard her name spoken, in a 
low but distinct voice. She turned round, and saw a man, closely enveloped 
in a large cloak, beside her. 

“ It is 1, Miss Dalton—the Abbd D’Esmonde,” said he. “ May I speak 
with your brother ?” 

Kate could scarcely answer liim from terror. All the scenes in which she 
had seen liim figure rose before her view, and the man w-as, to her eyes, the 
very embodiment of peril. 

“ My brother is too HI, Sir, to receive you,” said she. " In a few days 
hence- 

“ It will then be too late. Miss Dalton,” said he, mournfully. “The 
very seconds as they pass, now, ore as days to one who stands on the brink 
of eternity.” 

“ Is there anything which I could communicate to him myself? for I am 
fearful of what might agitate or excite him.” 

“ If it must be so,” said he, sighing, and as if speaking to himself. “ But 
could you not trust me to say a few words ? I will be most cautious.” 

“ If, then, to-morrow-” 

“ To-morrow! It must be now—at this very instant!” cried he, eagCrly. 
“ The life of one who is unfit to go hence depends upon it.” Then, taking 
her hand, he continued: “ I have drawn up a few lines, in shape of a peti¬ 
tion for mercy to this wretched man. They must be in London by to¬ 
morrow night, to permit of a reprieve before Saturday. Your brother's 
signature is all-essential. For this I wished to see him, and to know if he 
has any acquaintanceship with persons in power whieh could ^id the project. 
You see how short the time is—all depends upon mhiutes. The Secretary 
of State can suspend the execution, and in the delay a commutation of the 
sentence may be obtained.” 

“ Oh, give it to me!” cried she, eagerly. And, snatching the paper from 
his hands, she hurried into the chamber. 

Frank Dalton was awake, but in all the languor of great debility. He 
scarcely listened to his sister, till lie heard her pronounce the name of the 
Abbd D’Esmonde. 

“ Is he here, Kate ?—is he here ?” cried he, eagerly. 
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“ Yes, and most anxious to see and speak mth you.** 

“ Then let him come in, Eate. Nay, nay, it will not agitate me.” 

Kate noiselessly retired, and, beckoning the Abb^ to come forward, she 
left the room, and closed the door. 

D*£smonde approached the sick-bed with a cantions, almost timid, air, and 
seated himself on a chair, without speaking. 

" So, then, we are cousins, I find,” sud Frank, stretching out his wasted 
hand towards him. “ Th^ tell me you are a Godfrey* Abb^ ?’* 

D’Esmonde pressed his hand in token of assent, but did not utter a 
word. 

*' I have no wish—I do not know if I haye the right—^to stand between 
you and your father’s inheritance. If I am destined to arise from this sick¬ 
bed, the world is open tume, and I am not afraid to encounter it. Let us 
be friends, then, D’Esmonde, in all candour and frankness.” 

“ Willingly—^most willingly. There need be but one rivalry between us,” 
said D’Esmonde, with a voice of deep feeling—“in the struggle who shall 
beat serve the other. Had we known of this before—had I suspected how our 
efforts might have been combined and united—had I but imagined you as 

my ally, and not my-^But these are too exciting themes to talk upon. 

You are not equal to them.” 

“ Not so; it is in such moments that 1 feel a touch of health and vigour 
once again. Go on, I beseech you.” 

“ 1 will sneak of that which more immediately concerns us,” said the 
Abbe. “Hiis wretched man stands for execution on Saturday. Let us try 
to save him. His guilt must have already had its expiation in years of re¬ 
morse and suffering. Here is a petition I have drawn up to the Secretary 
of State. It has been signed by several of the Jury who tried the cause. 
We want your name, also, to it. Such a commutation as may sentence him 
to exile is all that we pray for.” 

“ Give me the pen; I’ll sign it at once.” 

“ There—^in that space,” said the Abbfi, pointing with his finger. “ How 
your hand trembles. This cannot be like your usual writing.” 

"Let me confirm it by my seal, then. You’ll find it on the tabic 
yonder.” 

D’Esmonde melted the wax, and stood beside him, while the youth 
pressed down the seal. 

“Even that,” said the Abb6, “might be disputed. There’s some one 
passing in the corridor; let him hear you acknowledge it as your act and 
hand.” And, so saying, he hastened to the door, and made a sign to the 
waiter to come in. “Mr. Dalton desires you to witness his signature,” said 
he to the man. * 

“I acknowledge this as mine,” smd Frank, already half e.\hansle(l by the 
onaccustomed exertion. 
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''Yonrname, there, as witnessing it,” whispered D’Esmonde; and the 
waiter added his signature. 

“ Have you hope of suoceaa, Abbd P” said Frank, faintly, 

"Hope never fails me,” replied D’Esroonde, in a voice of bold and 
assured tone. “ Tt is the only capital that humble men like myself possess; 
but we can draw upon it without limit. The fate of riches is often ruin, 
but there is no Bankruptcy in Hope. Time presses now,” said he, as if 
suddenly remembering hbnself; " I must see to this at once. When may 
I come again?” 

“ Whenever you like. I have much to say to you. I cannot tell yon, 
now, how strangely you are mixed up in my fancy—it is but fancy, ^ter 
all—^witb several scenes of terrible interest.” 

"What!—^how do you mean?” stud D’Esmooie, turning hastily about. 

" I scarcely know where to begin, or how to sepuate truth from its 
counterfeit. Your image is before me, at times ai^ in placa where you 
could not have been. Ay, even in the very crash and tumult of battle, as 
I remember once at Yarenna, beside the Lake of Como. I could have 
sworn to have seen you cheering on the peasants to the attack.” 

" What strange tricks Imagination will play upon us 1” broke in D’Es¬ 
monde ; but his voice faltered, and his pale cheek grew paler as he said the 
words. 

"Then, again, in the Babli Palace at Milan, where I was brought as a 
prisoner, I saw you leave the council-chamber arm-in-arm with an Austrian 
Archduke. When I say I saw you, I mean as I now see you here-r-more 
palpable to my eyes than when you sat beside my sick-bed at Yenma.” 

" Dreams—dreams,” said D’Esmonde. “ Such illusions bespeak a mind 
broken by sickness. Forget them, Dalton, if yon would train your thoughts 
to higher uses.” And, so saying, in a tone of pride, the Abb6 bowed, and 
passed out. 

As D’Esmonde passed out into the street, Cahill joined him. 

“ Well,” cried the latter, “ is it done ?” 

“Yes, Michel,” was the answer; "signed, and sealed, and witnessed in 
all form. By this document I am recognised as a member of his family, 
inheriting that which I shall never claim. No,” cried he, with exaltation 
of voice and manner, " I want none of their possessions; I ask but to be 
accounted of their race and name; and yet the time may come when these 
conditions shall be reversed, and they who would scarcely own me to-day 
may plot and scheme to trace our relationship. Now for Home. To-night 
—this very m’ght—I set out. With this evidence of my station and for¬ 
tune there can be no longer any obstacle. The struggle is past—now to 
enjoy the victory!” 

"You will see him before you go, D’Esmonde? A few minutes is all 
he asks.” 
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"Why shcmld I? What bond is there between ns, now^ The tie is 
loosened for ever; besides, he deceived us, Michel—deceived ns in every¬ 
thing.” 

“ Be it 80 ,“ said tin o&er; “but remember, that it is the last prayer of 
one under sentence death—^the last wish of one who will soon have 
passed away henee.” 

" Why should 1 go to hear the agonising entreaties for a mercy that 
cannot be gnmied—^tbe barrowing remorse of a guilty nature?” 

"Do not refuse him, D’Esmonde. He clings to tliis objedwith a fixed 
purpose, that turns his mind from every thought that should become the 
hour. In vaiu I speak to him of the short interval between him and the 
grave. He neither hears nor heeds me. His only question is, ' Is he 
ooming—will he come to me P ” 

“To lose mhmtes, when every one of them is priceless—to waste emo¬ 
tions, ndien my heart is nlready racked and tortured—why should I do 
this V‘ cried D^Esmonde, peevishly. 

“ Do not refuse me, D’Esmoitde,” eaid Oaihill, passionately. " I despair 
of recalling the miserable man to the thought of his eternal peril till this 
wish be satisfied.” 

" Be it so, then,” said the Abbe, proudly; and he -walked along beside 
his friend in silence. 

They traversed the streets without a word spoken. Already D’Esmondc 
had assumed an air of reserve, which seemed to mark the distance between 
himself and his companion; the thoughtful gravity of his look savoured no 
less of pride than reflection. In such wise did Cahill read his manner, aqd 
by a cautions deference appear to accept the new conditions of their 
intimacy. 

"The prisoner has not uttered a word ainoe yon were here. Sir,” said the 
gaoler, as they entered the gate. “ He shows the greatest anxiety whenever 
the door opens; but, as if disappointed on not seeing whom he expected, 
relapses at once into his silent reserve.” 

" You see that he still expects yon,” whispered Cahill to the Abb^; and 
the other assented with a faint nod of the head. 

“No, Sir; this way,” said the gaoler; "he is now in the condemned 
cell.” And, so saying, be led tbe way along -the corridor. 

By the faint light of a small lamp, fixed high up in tbe wall, they could 
just detect tbe figure of a man, as he sat crouched on the low settle-bed, 
his bead resting on his arms as they-were crossed over bis knees. He never 
moved as the grating sound of the heavy door jarred on the stillness, but sat 
still and motionless. 

" The Abbd D’Esmonde has come t« see yon, Eustace,” said the gaoler, 
tapping him on the shoulder. “ Wtd^e up, man, and speak to him.” 

The prisoner lifted his head and made an effort to say something, but 
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though his lips moved, 'fteie osme ts> somids from them. At kst, mth an 
effort that sos almost convulsive, Im pointed to the ^eenr, and said, “ Alone 
—-alone!” 

“ He wants to speak with yon ahine, Sh,” whispered the gaoler, " and so 
we will retire." 

D’Esmondc eonld not see them leave theeell without aemiseof fear—dess 
the dread of any personal injury than the strange terror so inseparable to 
any close communion with one eonvicted of a dreadful (ffime—and he 
actually shufldered as the massive door wsb banged to. 

“ You are cold. Sir!” said the prisoner, in a hollow, sepidchral voice. 

. “ No, it was not cold!" replied D’Esmonde. 

“ I can guess what it was, then!” said the other, with an energy to which 
passion seemed to contribute. " But I’ll not keep you long here. Sit 
down, Sir. You must sit beside me, for there is no other seat tlian the 
settle-bed. But there is nobody here to see the great Abbe D’Esmonde 
side by side with a murderer.” 

“ Wretched man,” said D’Esmonde, passiomtbely, what fatality did 
you rush upon your fate? Why did you ever return to this country ?” 

“ It is to tell you that—ay, that very thing—asked you to come here 
to-night,” said &e prisoner, with a firm, full voice. ” I came here for you 
—just so— tor you yourtelf. There, there," continued he, haughtily, “ don’t 
look as if 1 wanted to trick you. Is it here, k it now, that a lie would sarve 
me ? Listen to me, and don’t stop me, for I want to turn my thoughts to 
something else when this is off my heart. -Listen to me. Very soon after 
you saved me at Venice, I knew all about you; who you were, and what you 
were planning—ay, deep as yon thought yourself, I read every scheme in 
you, and opened every letter yon wrote or received. You don’t believe me. 
Shall I give you a proof? Did you aceept eight bills for money Morlaehe 
the Jew sent you, from Florence, in March last ? Did Cardinal Antinori 
write to say that the Bull that named you Cardinal must have your birth 
set forth as noble ? Did the Austrian Field-Marshal send you the cross of 
St. Joseph, and did yon not return i1^ as, to wear it, would unmask you to 
the Italians 7” 

■ “Wliat if all this were true?” said D’Esmonde, proudly. “Is it to 
one like you I am to render account for my actions P What is it to you 
if- 

“ What is it to me f" tsried the other, fiercely—" what is it to me ? Isn’t 
it everything! Isn’t it what brought me h^, and what in three days 
more will bring me to the gallows! 1 tdl you again, I saw what you were 
bent on, and I.kncw you’d succeed—ny, that I did. If it was good blood 
you wanted to be a Cardinal, I wa#the only one eonld help you.” 

“ You knew the secret of my birth, then?” cried D’Esmonde, in deep 
earnestness. “You could prove my descent from the Godfreys P” 
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“ 1^0! bat I cotdd destroy tbe only evidenoe against it,” said the other, 
in a deep, guttmal Toice. “ I could tear out of the parish registry the only 
leaf that could betray you; and it sras for that I came back here; and it 
was for that I’m now here. And I did do it. I broke into the vestry of 
the (diapel at midnight, and I tore out the page, and I have it here, in my 
hand, this minute. I^ere was a copy of this same paper at the College at 
Louvain, but I stole that, too; for I went as porter there, just to get an 
opportunity to take it—that one I destroyed.” ‘ 

“ But whence this interest in my fortunes ?” sud D’Esmond^ half proudly, 
for ho was still slow to believe all that he heard. 

" The paper will tell you that,” said the other, slowly unfolding it, and 
flattening it out on his knee. “This is the certificate of your baptism! 
Wait—stop a minute,” cried he, catching D’Esmonde’s arm, as, in his im¬ 
patience, he tried to seize the paper. “This piece of paper is the proof of 
who you are, and, moreover, the only proof that will soon exist to show it.” 

“ Give it to me—let me see it!” cried D’Esmonde, eagerly. " Wliy 
have you withheld till this time what ought ha.ve spared me anxious days 
and weary nights; and by what right have you mixed yourself up with my 
fortunes ?” 

" By what right is it—by what right ?” cried the other, in a voice which 
passion rendered harsh and discordant. “Is that what you want to know ?” 
and, as he spoke, he bent down and fixed his eyes on the Abbe with a stem 
stare. “ You want to know what ^ht 1 have,” said he, and his face became 
almost convulsed with passion, “There’s my right—road that!” cried he, 
holding out the paper before DtEstnondC^s eyes. “There’s your birth 
proved and certified: 'Matthew, son of Samuel and Muy.Eustace, of Bully- 
kinnon, baptised by me this Iflth day-of-Ap^’, 18—. Joseph Barry, P.P.’ 
There’s the copy of your admission into the convent, and here’s the 
superior’s receipt for the first quarter’s payment as a probationer. Do you 
know who you are now f or do you still ask me what right I have to meddle 
in your affairs ?” 

“ And.you—and you—you—” cried D’Esmonde, gasping. 

“ I am your father. Ay, you can hear the words here, and needn’t start 
at the sound of them. We’re in the condemned cell of a gaol, and nobo.dy 
near us. You are my son. Mr. Godfrey pud for you as a student till— 
till—But it’s all over now. I never meant you to know the tmth; but 
a lie wouldn’t serve you any longer. Oh, Matthew, Matthew!” cried he— 
and of a sudden his voice changed, and softened to accents of almost choking 
sdtrow—“haven’t you one word for meP—one word of affection for liim 
that jou brought to this, and who forgives you for it ?—one word, even to 
call me your own father?” He fell,at'the other’s feet, and clasped his 
xums around his knees as he spoke, but the appeal was unheard. 

Pale as a corpse, with his head slightly thrown forward, and his eyes 
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wildly staring before him, D’Esmondc sat, perfectly motionless. At last 
the muscles of his mouth fashioned themselves into a ghastly smile, a look 
of mockery so dreadful to gaze upon, that the prisoner, tcirror-stricken at 
the sight, rushed to I he door, and beat loudly against it, as he screamed 
for help. It was opened on the iiatant, and the gaoler, followed by two 
others, entered. 

*' lie’s ill; liis Reverence is taken bad,” said the old man, while he 
trembled from head to foot with agitation. 

“ What’s tCis paper P What is he clutching in his hands ?” cried the 
gaoler. 

D’Esmoude started at the words. For the first time a gleam of intelli¬ 
gence sh.ot over his features, and as suddenly he bent a look of withering 
hate on the speaker; and then, with a passionate vehemence that told of a 
frantic brain, he tore the paper into fragments, and, with a wild yell, as if 
of triumph, he fell senseless on the ground. When they lifted him up, his 
features were calm, but passionless, his eye was vacant, and his lips slightly 
parted. An expression of weariness and exhaustion, rather than of actual 
))aiu, pervaded the face. He never spoke again. The lamp of intel¬ 
lect was extinguished for ever, and not even a flicker nor a spark remained 
to cheer the darkness within him. Hopeless and helpless idiotcy was ever 
after the lot of one whose mind, once stored with the most lofty ambitions, 
never serupled, at any cost, .to attain its object. And he whose proud 
aspirings soared to the very grandest of earthly prizes, who gave his counsel 
among Princes, now lives on, bereft of mind and intelligence, without con¬ 
sciousness of the past, or a hope for the future. 


CHAl’TER XXXIX. 

TBB saw. 

IViTU the sad episode which closes our last chapter we would fain let 
fall the curtain on this liistory. Very few words will now suffice to com¬ 
plete the narrative of those with whom we have so long sojounied. The 
discovery which revealed the murder of'Mr. Godfrey restored Frank Dalton 
to the home and fortune of his family; and although the trying scenes 
through which he had passed made deep and dangerous inroads on his 
health, youth and hope, and the watchful care of Kate, restored him; and, 
after the lapse of some weeks, he wH enabled to be about once more, re¬ 
calling to the recollection of many the liandsonie figure and manly hewing 
of his father. 
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iPor many a year before, Corrig-P’Neal had not seen such a party beneath 
its roof, nor had those gloomy old walls echoed to such sounds as now were 
heard within them. In addition to Lady Hester, George Onslow, now a 
Colonel, was the guest of the Daltons. Scarcely arrived in England, he 
quitted London at the moment when the tidings of his gallant achievements 
had made him the hero of the day, and hurried to see her, who, tlirough 
every change of his fortunes, had been the dearest object of his heart. 

What tender reprpaches—what heart-warm confesaons—did tliosc old 
woods hear, as, side by side, the lovers walked along, revealiflg the secret 
sorrows of the past, and recalling cacli iucidcut which once had cheered with 
hope or shadowed with despair. But it is not in such company wc would 
play the “ eavesdropper,” nor watch for the changeful blushes of that soft 
cheek where tears of joy and grief arc mingled. Neither would wc care to 
accompany Grounsell, as with deeds and bonds, codicils and conveyances, 
he actually hunted poor Erank from place to place, urgently impressing on 
him the necessity for those “ business habits,” the sad neglect of which had 
been the ruin of all the Daltons. As little inducement is there to follow 
Lady Hester, whose restless activity was interfering with every one and 
everything, taking the most lively interest in the property the very moment 
it ceased to be her own, and devoted to all the charities which no longer 
could lay claim to being duties. 

Pleasanter, perhaps, would it be to follow the old Count, as he sauntered 
alone for hours, trying to trace out in the loug-forgotten scenes the stories 
of his boyhood. What pleasant reveries they were!—what gloriou.s coin- 
peusatious for all the tumultuous passages of au cveutful life 1 And so he 
felt them! And so he recognised with grateful heart the happy destiny 
which had bcfallcu him, to close his days where he had begun them—in the 
midst of his own—loving and beloved. 

And yet with such scenes and emotions we must not dally. Story-tellers, 
like Mother Carey’s chickens, have no sympathies with suuny skies and soft 
airs—their province is amidst the hurricane and the storm. In truth, too, 
it is tlic vciy essence of tranquil enjoyment, that it must be left to the 
imagination of each to conceive. 

But one care weighed on aU, and that was tho absence of poor NeDy. 
Why was she not amongst them, to see their hajipiness, and heighten its 
enjoyment by all the benevolence of her kindly natui'e ? It was true they 
were relieved of all anxiety regarding her by a letter, which hud followed 
tlicin from Yieima, and which told how she had anived in that city a few 
days after they liad left it. 

“ I stood,” she said, “ looking at the great palace where they told me 
Count Stephen lived, and could not brisg myself to think it was not a dream 
that such as 1 should have business there! 

“ I sat down on the steps of a church in front of it, and gazed for hours 
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long at the great door, through which you must have passed so often, and 
the windows which doubtless you stood a^perhaps thinking of poor 
Nelly! At last came Hanserl to say that he had obtained leaye to see the 
palace, and oh, how my heart beat at the words—^for there was pride as 
well as hunuliati n in the thought—and so we went in, and, crossing 
the great court,' ascc.nded the wide staircase. How beautiful it all 
was, those marble statucs—the rich frescoes of the ceilings—^the gorgeous 
lamps, all emblazono4 with armorial emblems; and yet 1 thought less of 
these than tl\p polished steps which your feet had trodden, and which I 
could hare kissed for your sake. 

“ I had not imagined so much magnificence. You will smile, perhaps, at 
my simplicity, but so did not that kind old soldier with the wooden leg, who 
took such pains to show us everything. He was evidently pleased to wit¬ 
ness our admiring wonder, and actually laughed at Hanserl’s enthusiasm 
for all those bright scimitars and shields of Turkish make, the horse-tailed 
banners, and other emblems of Austrian victory; while I stole away silently 

into a little chamber all hung with blue damask, over the mantelpiece of 
which was a portrait of our own dear Frank, Bow I felt that the room was 

yours, Kate—how my heart told mo each object you had touched—and 
how they all became to my delighted senses like precious relics, revealing 
stores of affection laid up in your bosom, and showing a wealth of love I 
was not conscious of till then. Oh no, dearest sister, I never knew, till 
then, how things without life themselves can be the links between beating 
hearts ! I looked everywhere for a portrait of yourself, and it was only by 
asking the old corj)oral that I succeeded in finding it. ' The Graliu’s pic- 
tui-c is in the Field-Marshal’s own room,’ said he, with pride, and led the 
way towards it. Oh, Kate, how beautiful!—nay, it is Nelly, your own stem 
Nelly, who never flattered you herself, nor could bear others to do so—it is 
Nelly, the same Nelly, unchanged, save in being less trustful, less impidsive, 
less forgiving than you knew her, and a/ie tells you that at sight of such 
loveliness she stood wonclcrstrnck and fascinated. Had you been really then 
before me, such as the picture represented, I had not dared to approach 
you; there was that of nobility and grandeur that had appaUed’my poor 
peflhnnt heart, unused to the glitter of diamonds and the queenly air of 
high-born beauty; but, as 1 gazed on the likeness, long and steadily, this 
expression faded away, and, as though the lineaments were changing, I 
thought the eyes grew softer; they seemed to moisten, the lips ticmblcd, 
tlie bosom heaved and fell, and it was you—^yon! as I had pressed you to 
my heart a thousand times—^my own! my own! 

“ I know not what foolish words I may have uttered, nor to what excess 
my rapture carried me, but 1 was weeing bitterly as they led me away—ay, 
bitterly, Kate; for such ecstasy as I felt finds its true vent in sorrow! But 
now 1 am happy once more—happy that I have seen you and dear Frank— 
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happy, that each of us in life has trodden the path that best became him! 
and so I came away, with ihany a lingering look, and many a backward 
glance, at what I was never to see again. 

“ Here, in my mountain home, once more I can sit, alone, and think of 
you for days long. You wander through all my thoughts, the characters of 
endless stories, in every imaginable vicissitude, and with every cliangc of 
fortune; but throughout all, Kate-good and beautiful—truthful, too, as. 
you ever were. There, my tears have blotted out what I tried to say, nor 
dare 1 trust myself with more. My school children arc already coming 
through the vineyard; 1 hear their song—it was your own long ago: 

Da slnd die Tage lang genucb, 

Da sind die NSchte milde. 


" Good-by, good-by, my sister—^my dear sister. 
“Meran.” 


"N.D. 


“ Oh! let us hasten tliithcr at once,” cried Kate, in rapture. “ Oh 1 dear 
uncle, let us away to Meran.” 

“ Not till after Tuesday, Kate,” whispered George, passionately; and the 
words covered her cheeks with blushes as she heard them. 

The reader knows now all that wc care to tell him. Time was when 
story-tellers wound up with the kind wish that, “if they were not happy, 
that you and I may be.” Nor am 1 quite certaiu that we are wiser in oui 
vocation than when those words were in vogue. 

We arc not vain enough to suppose that we have inspired an interest for 
any of those characters who have supported the minor parts of our drama. 
Should such good fortune have happily attended us, let us say, once for all, 
that Messrs. Haggerston^ Jekyl, and Purvis yet survive; that the Picketts 
family are in excellent health, autograph-gathering and Duke-courting, 
y.Jtising and painting, and pilfering, with all the ardour of youth, un¬ 
touched by years, and unrestrained by conscience. Lady Hester, too, is 
again living abroad, and, after trying three new clianges of religion, is in 
treaty with a Heidelberg Professor for a “ spick-and-span” new Faith, whion 
will transcend everything hitherto known, and make even Monnonism 
ashamed of itself. 

As for Prince Midchekoff, he and my Lady Norwood are the delight of 
a foreign city which shall be nameless, and their receptions nightly crowded 
by all the fashionable celebrities and distinguished visitors of that favoured 
region. 

I 


THE ENDa 






